THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, May 31, 1906. 


Motor Drive in the Firth-Sterling Steel 
Company’s Plant. 


The development of high speed tool steels has been a 
most active influence toward the more extended use of elec- 
tric motors for driving machine tools. A very few years ago, 
when high carbon tool steel was in general use, a cutting 
speed of 12 feet per minute was a fair average, and me- 
chanical speed changing devices filled the requirements. 
As cutting speeds increased with the introduction of 
Mushet and air hardening, tool steel requirements be- 
came more severe, until with the advent of high speed steel 
it was found necessary to install heavier machinery to 





Fig. 1.—Motor Driven Projectile Turning Lathe 


turn out the increased output possible with increased 
cutting speeds. The problem of transmitting power then 
became more important, as belts were more wasteful and 
costly with higher speeds and increased power demands ; 
and further, the time and labor of shifting heavy belts 
on cone pulleys seriously hindered the efficient operation 
of machines. The logical remedy was the individual 
driving of machine tools by electric motors. Then came 
the problem of reliably and efficiently controlling the 
speed of the motor. With cutting speeds increased to 
about 50 feet for roughing cuts on steel and from 85 to 
125 feet per minute for finishing cuts, perfect control of 
the motor was demanded, so that with each change of 
diameter of the work the rotating speed could be varied. 

To meet the demands of such service the Westinghouse 
Blectric & Mfg..Company developed a line of direct cur- 
rent motors, known as the type SA, with a speed range of 
4 to 1 on a single voltage, the control being obtained 
by resistance in the shunt field circuit. Both mechanically 
and electrically the type SA motors are identical in con- 
struction with the company’s type S motors, except for 
the addition of auxiliary poles and coils for controlling 


the field form during the variation of field strength with 
changing speeds. This motor was described in The Iron 
Age March 8, 1906, The application ofthe. SA motors 
to machine tool drive obviates the,.use ‘of mechanical 
speed changing devices, and places" path= machine under 
perfect control of the operator, with: -fuller range of 
speeds than can be obtained by mechanieal methods. 

The practical application of ‘the SA motors is illus- 
trated by a typical installation in the new projectile shop 
of the Firth-Sterling Steel Company,’ at Demmler, Pa. 
The equipment consists of eight 10 horse-power motors, 
each driving a 26-inch Bullard lathe, one being shown in 
Fig. 1; two 15 horse-power motors, each driving a Bul- 
lard horizontal boring machine, one being shown in Fig, 
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in the Firth-Sterling Steel Company’s Plant. 


2, and one 714 horse-power motor direct connected to a 
Bullard turret lathe. The speed of the motors is varied 
by controllers giving 21 motor speeds. In addition to the 
SA motors there is a 35 horse-power type S constant 
speed motor belted to a line shaft, which furnishes power 
to a group of small machines, including a planer, cutting- 
off machine, centering machine and two drill presses. 

By following the various steps in the manufacture 
of projectiles the adaptability of variable speed motors 
to this class of work is clearly apparent. The motor 
driven machines, however, are not confined to such work 
in the Firth-Sterling plant, as various kinds of machine 
products are turned out as well, the wide range of speed 
and ease of contro] being especially adapted to the test- 
ing of high speed tool steel. 

A novel method of checking the efficiency of employees 
has been introduced, which is made possible by the use 
of electric drive. It consists of placing in a convenient 
location a recording ammeter, arranged to be connected 
in circuit with any machine whenever desired. . Previous 
tests have determined approximately the ¢urrent required 
for a given class of work, so that the record of the am- 
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meter indicates whether or not the machine is working ° 


up to its capacity and the time it stands idle. 
By referring to the illustrations a good.idea of the 
appearance of projectiles in the different stages of manu- 
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and forged by a Bement-Miles steam hammer, when, after 
cooling, it is again brought to a red heat, placed in a 
receptacle, covered with lime and allowed to remain until 
entirely cool, the length of time depending on the size 
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Fig. 3.—The Forging Before and After Turning and a Completed 


8-Inch Projectile. 


facture can be gained. The first step is the making of a 
steel casting similar in form to the finished projectile, 
but somewhat larger in diameter. After the metal has 
congealed it is removed from the mold and allowed to 
cool. The casting is then heated to a forging temperature 


of the forging. This is known as the annéaling process, 
and leaves the projectile in the condition shown at the 
left in Fig. 3. 

After annealing the forging is taken to the machine 
shop and the projection on the small end centered in a 
centering machine. It is then transferred to a lathe, the 
butt end being chucked and the small end supported by 
the center in the tail stock. The machining is begun at 
the point of the projectile, the lathe speed being decreased 
with the increase of diameter by varying the motor speed, 
which illustrates one of the many phases of machine 
work where variable speed motors are exceedingly valua- 
ble, the operator being able to gauge the proper speed by 
watching the color of the chip. 

After the lathe work is finished the partially com- 
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Fig. 4.—The Three Parts of a Complete Projectile, Plug, Shell 
and Cap. 


pleted projectile is placed in a cutting-off machine and 
the unfinished end that was clamped in the chuck re- 
moved. The work is then transferred to a horizontal 
boring machine, where the recess or chamber for the 
explosive is bored out. The chamber is threaded near the 
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butt to receive a plug, in the center of which is a smaller 
plug. Through the latter the fuse is inserted that is 
ignited by the firing charge and communicates with the 
explosive at a predetermined time interval, causing the 
projectile to burst after entering the object at which it 
was directed. 

At two points on the barrel of the projectile the diam- 
eter corresponds to the bore of the gun, and at a third 
point near the large end a groove is cut in the barrel 
into which a copper band is hammered. This, when fin- 
ished, is slightly larger in diameter than the bore, caus- 
ing it to engage in the rifling, giving the projectile a ro- 
tary motion. A groove at the butt provides a means for 
removing the projectile if for any reason it is not dis- 
charged after being placed in the gun. 

The points of the projectiles are covered by a soft 
steel cap, which, in some manner not thoroughly under- 

‘ stood, enables the projectile to penetrate a plate with a 





Fig. 5.—An 8-Inch Projectile Before and After Piercing an 
8-Inch Armor Plate. 


much lower velocity than is required with uncapped 
shells. The cap is held in place by wire driven into a 
recess formed by the coincidence of a groove cut in its 
interior with that of a groove cut on the point of the 
projectile. The treating or hardening process to which 
the projectiles are subjected after machining is not made 
public. Fig. 4 shows the three parts forming a complete 
projectile and Fig. 5 the condition of an 8-inch projectile 
before and after piercing an 8-inch armor plate. 

The opportunity of comparing the relative outputs of 
similar machines performing the same class of work 
rarely presents itself in as forcible a manner as in this 
plant. The old projectile shop still uses belt driven 
lathes, some with wide belts. These belt driven lathes 
are of the same type as the motor driven lathes, and the 
result of some interesting tests of the number of pro- 
jectiles finished in ten hours shows conclusively the great- 
ly increased efficiency of motor driven machines: 
Diameter of projectiles, inches.......... 6 7 8 


Number of projectiles finished in ten 
hours, motor driven lathe............ 38 32 25 
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Number of projectiles finished in ten 

hours, belt driven lathe.............. 27 27 17 

ee Geb Rie act cee dd oc rctaee ca ceed 40.7 52.3 47 


Average increase in output, 46.6 per cent. 


The belt driven lathes will eventually be changed to 
motor drive by adding an inexpensive mounting for the 
motor. The shop with the motor driven machines pre- 
sents a clean and light appearance. The absence of belt- 
ing, with the exception of that driving.the group of small 
machines, is a noticeable feature, which naturally aids in 
cleanliness and gives unobstructed light, both natural and 


artificial. 
NO 


Radical Labor Legislation in Great Britain. 


The London Hngineer reproduces from The Iron Age 
the substance of the decision of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court in the case of Purvis & Co. of Butler, Pa., 
against the Carpenters and Joiners’ Union, and calls it 
an “ American Taff-Vale case.” In addition to affirming 
a judgment for damages against the union for boycotting 
Purvis & Co. material, the decision held that it was un- 
lawful for the union to coerce its own members into 
quitting work, the judges saying: ‘“ Members of the 
union were coerced by the compelling power of the union 
to quit work on pain of trial, fine or expulsion, with its 
attendant annoyance and possible ostracism in case of 
their refusal. The principle on which the cases, Eng- 
lish and American, proceed, is that every man has the 
right to employ his talents, industry and capital as he 
pleases, free from the dictation of others, and if two or 
more persons combine to coerce his choice in this behalf 
it is a criminal conspiracy.” On this the Engineer com- 
ments as follows: 

The last paragraph of this judgment states what is still at 
the moment of writing the principle on which the English courts 
proceed. What will the American judges say when our Legis- 
lature, by its Trades Dispute bill, has declared that principle 
to be unsound? ‘The sanction by which a: union enforces its 
rules is, and must ever be, coercion in some form or other. So 
far as we can see at present, nearly everything that was declared 
illegal in this strike in Pennsylvania will be lawful in this coun- 
try if the Trades Dispute bill is passed. It is true that violence 
and destruction of property are to remain illegal; but the funds 
of the union cannot be drawn upon to pay damages. We com- 
mend to the attention of those who are in favor of the sug- 
gested changes in our own law this case in Pennsylvania. 
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The Consular Service to Be Reorganized. 


Secretary of State Root has issued an order creating 
a board of five officers, comprising some of the most ex- 
perienced consuls, which will meet in Washington June 4 
to prepare plans for the reorganization of the American 
consular service. The board is constituted as follows: 
Frank H. Mason, consul general at Paris; Charles M. 
Dickinson, consul general at Constantinople; Robert S. 
Chilton, Jr., consul at Toronto; Edward H. Ozmun, con- 
sul at Stuttgart, and George H. Murphy, consular agent 
at St. Catherines. 

Secretary Root, in connection with the development 
of his plans for the improvement of the consular service, 
is giving great attention to the education of young men 
for a consular career, and is in consultation with some 
of the leading educators of the country on that subject. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has informed him that arrangements have been 
made already for a combined course of Yale and Colum- 
bia universities to carry out this idea. 


———.9-+-—— 


Testing the air cushions of the elevators installed in 
the new Hall of Records, New York City, by the Standard 
Safety Air-Cushion Company, was recently accomplished 
in an interesting manner, as reported in Compressed Air. 
A car weighing 3500 pounds and containing two dozen 
eggs placed on the floor of the car was dropped from the 
eighth story, and after falling 125 feet was halted safely 
without displacing enough eggs to destroy the pattern of 
their layout on the floor, and only a few of them were 
cracked. 
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The Heald Ring and Surface Grinder. 


The grinder shown in the illustrations is designed to 
grind piston and other flat rings, disks, dies, thrust col- 
lars, saws and similar work. whether flat or with angu- 





Fig. 1.—-Style 210 Ring and Surface Grinder, Built by the Heald 
Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 


lar adjustment, as in milling cutters, saws and other 
tools, which need to be thinner at the center to give 
proper clearance. In practice one of the most general uses 
of this machine is the grinding of piston rings for auto- 
mobile and other combustion en- 
gines, where exact work is all im- 
portant, because of the loss of 
power, which attends the slightest 
leakage past the piston. The spe- 
cial features of the machine are a 
magnetic chuck for holding the 
work ; micrometer adjustment for 
thickness of work; angular adjust- 
ment for grinding convex or con- 
cave; automatic and variable cross 
feed to grinding wheel; automatic 
vertical feed to chuck, when de- 
sired, and eight different speeds 
for rotating the work. The ma- 
chine embodying these latest im- 
provements is shown in Fig. 1, 
mounted on a pedestal, and is 
manufactured by the Heald Ma- 
chine Company, Worcester, Mass. 
The main frame of the grinder 
carries a vertical spindle, on which 
the magnetic chuck is mounted, or, 
when it is desired to grind non- 
magnetic work, such. as_ brass, 
bronze or hard rubber, a three or Fig, 2 
four-jawed chuck is substituted. 
This spindle is fitted with a micrometer vertical adjust- 
ment reading to thousandths of an inch, or to hundredths 
of a millimeter, if preferred. The micrometer adjust- 
ment is combined with a hand wheel for raising and 
lowering the chuck, or with a combination hand and auto- 
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matic power feed, which will be considered in detail 
later. The chuck is driven by a large cone pulley giving 
eight speeds for different diameters of work. The 
upper part of the frame supports a crosshead carry- 
ing tue grinding wheel, and is made adjustable so that 
the wheel will not only grind flat surfaces, but concave 
and convex. The method of securing this adjustment is 
shown in Fig. 2. The binder bolt a releases the entire 
head and permits it to be swung within limits on the 
bolt b. 

The wheel slide is fitted either with hand feed only, 
or with automatic power feed by means of which the 
wheel will travel from the outside to the center of the 
chuck and back again, and reciprocate continuously if 
desired. The position of the wheel and amount of travel 
are controlled by the adjustable dogs on the side of wheel 
slide. The cross feed mechanism is the same as that of 
the Heald cylinder grinder, which was described in detail 
in The Iron Age, April 12. This includes the stop motion 
by which the feed is automaticlly stopped after a single 
passage back and forth across the work. The feed differs 
in one single respect, that in the disk grinder the revolv- 
ing screw c, Fig. 2, is employed to carry the wheel slide 
forward and back. The automatic feed has two speeds, 
for roughing and finishing, which in conjunction with the 
eight speeds of the revolving chuck gives a wide range 
of operation. 

The automatic vertical feed, which does not appear in 
the general views of the machine, or in the assembled 
drawing, is given in detail in Fig. 3. The center line of 
the wheel spindle is shown at A. The foot of each of the 
two adjustable dogs B is bevelled and strikes against the 
lever C, which has inclined surfaces corresponding to the 
angle of the dog. In operation the dogs are so adjusted 
that when the wheel slide almost reaches the end of the 
required travel the dog comes in contact with the incline 
of the lever, giving to it a downward motion, which is 
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2.-—Sectional Elevation of the Heald Ring and Surface Grinder. 


transmitted to the feeding mechanism through the long 
link D. The lever C is connected with the eye bolt E, the 
spring of which tends to maintain the lever C in its upper 
position ; that is, after it has been depressed by the action 
of the dog, the lever is returned to position by the spring, 
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ready for the next operation. The eye bolt has another 
function, in that it may be adjusted to regulate the 
amount of feed. When the lever C acts upon the link D 
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feed, the ratchet being combined with a hand wheel. 
An interesting stop motion is employed, to enable the 
operator to set the machine and leave it while attending 





Fig. 3.—End and Side Elevation Details of the Automatic Vertical Feed. 


and depresses it the motion is carried on through the 
crank F, fast upon the shaft G, and through a second 





Fig. 4.—The Heald Ring and Surface Grinder Arranged for Wét 
Grinding. ; 


crank H, also fast to G, at the front of the machine. This 
second crank actuates the pawl J,. which operates the 
ratchet wheel, .accomplishing the feed, performing auto- 
matically what is done by the hand wheel, in Fig. 1. 
There is also a hand feed in conjunction with the power 


to others. At the back of the wheel is the segment K, 
the position of which determines the point at which feed- 
ing ceases. The segment is set and locked in position by 
the screw N. The machine keeps feeding automatically 
until the ratchet has rotated a predetermined number of 
teeth, after which the pawl is unable to engage the next 
teeth, because they are covered by the guard L of the 
segment. The pawl acts idly on the guard and feeding 
ceases. The feed is 4 of 1-1000 inch for each tooth of 
the ratchet. In conjunction with the micrometer wheel 
on the screw, reading to thousandths, it is easy for the 
operator to place the stop segment at the desired point. 

The bearings of the chuck spindle are fitted with taper 
bushings, which can be closed up and adjusted by the two 
collars immediately above and below the graduated hand 
wheel. The grinding wheel spindle is similarly fitted. 
The bearings are provided with dust guards and are ad- 
justable for wear. The gearing is fully enclosed. 

The diameter of the magnetic chuck is 8 inches, great- 
est distance chuck to center of wheel 544 inches; vertical 
adjustment of chuck 1% inches; hight of chuck from 
floor 44 inches. The Heald Machine Company is adding 
to this line a machine for handling similar work of larger 
size, up to 20 inch diameter, designed on a similar plan 
but with certain modifications, due to the difference in 
range of work to be handled. 

When the machine is intended for wet grinding it is 
fitted with a rectangular water guard about the chuck, 
as shown in Fig. 4; and the wheel is furnished with a 
special guard and water supply pipe. A large water tank 
with pump is mounted on the rear of the pedestal and 
connection is made for both supply and waste pipes. For 
grinding hardened steel dies, collars, saws and case hard- 
ened pieces the use of water is of great advantage,.as it 
guards against drawing the temper of the work, and in 
the case of thin pieces overcomes the tendency to spring 
or warp out of shape from unequal heating. The mag- 
netic chucks used on these wet grinders are specially 
constructed for use in grinding with water, which is not 
the case with those regularly furnished on the dry 


grinders. 
pe 


Woods & Huddart, dealers in structural material, 
rails, wrought pipe and lock bar steel pipe, have estab- 
lished their headquarters at 2123 Pierce street, San Fran- 
cisco, and are now in position to furnish supplies in the 
lines stated. 
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The Tin Deposits of Alaska. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1906.—The most im- 
portant contribution of the year to the literature of the 
tin deposits of the United States has just been completed 
by Frank L. Hess, of the United States Geological Survey, 
who last August and September visited and examined 
the prospects and development work in the York region 
of Alaska. Through the courtesy of the Survey the cor- 
respondent of The Iron Age is enabled to present the 
following abstract of Mr. Hess’ report: 


The York Lode Tin Deposits. 


The first discovery of lode tin in Alaska was made 
in the summer of 1903, on Cassiterite Creek,. a tributary 
of Lost River, about 7 miles from the sea. A small 
amount of prospecting was done that year, enough to 
show that the tin ore occurred in a large metamorphosed 
acidic dike. During 1904 and 1905 prospecting continued, 
several more dikes carrying cassiterite were found and 
several veins in the limestone were discovered. At the 
time of the writer’s visit to this region, in September, 
1905, the only known local deposits of cassiterite were 
on the Crim, Randt, and O’Brien group of claims, and 
one other, Discovery claim, on a dike known as the Dol- 
coath lode. The Crim, Randt, and O’Brien deposits in- 
clude those originally discovered and several veins and 
tin-bearing dikes found since. The original discovery 
was on a rhyolitic dike, called the Cassiterite lode, run- 
ning from Cassiterite Creek across the mountain east- 
waru to Tin Creek, a distance of about a mile. 

During 1904 two tunnels were driven into the main 
dike on these claims. In 1905 another tunnel was run 
into a hill somewhat lower. In this the dike was again 
found and is said to carry tin. Owing to water in the 
tunnel, work was suspended until the freeze-up. By 
stripping the debris, 3 to 10 feet thick, another dike or a 
branch of the one described above was uncovered about 
100 feet to the south. The dike was laid bare to a width 
of 25 feet, but its full thickness was not reached. 

Several small tin-bearing veins were found in the 
dikes, varying in width from 1 to 2 inches, and occasion- 
ally widening out to form vuggs almost entirely filled with 
beautiful dark cassiterite crystals embedded in fluorspar 
and zinnwaldite (a lithia-iron mica). 

A prospect cut in the bank of the creek exposed 
the same carrying a small amount of tin. A 
stream-cut bench in the dike 3 to 4 feet above 
the present creek bed, covered with 3 feet of gravel 
overlain by about 8 feet of debris, was also exposed. The 
gravel carries angular crystals of cassiterite and from 
the ease with which it can be handled would probably 
pay for working in a small way. To judge by the con- 
tour of the surface, the gravel deposit appears to be a 
quarter of a mile long and 50 feet wide. 

A dike known as the Ida Bell lode is-on the west side 
of Cassiterite Creek, just above the Cassiterite lode. A 
tunnel has been run about 100 feet along the east side 
of this dike, with a crosscut about 50 feet from the mouth. 
Some tin is found along a horizontal fault zone on the 
east side of the dike, and more is said to have been 
found at the end of the tunnel. About 5v0 feet north of 
the Ida Bell is another dike called the Bear lode. A 
tunnel about 55 feet long was run into it from the creek 
level and a winze sunk 69 feet along the west or hanging 
wall. This was filled with water, so that it could not be 
entered. It was said that many small tin-bearing veins 
were found running in various directions, most of them 
near the middle of the dike. Fragments of rock in the 
dump showed veins of almost pure cassiterite and quartz 
about one-half inch thick, and other veins carrying cas- 
8.terite, chlorite, and some wolframite up to 1% inches 
thick. 

Promising Prospects Near Cassiterite Creek, 

At a number of places in the neighborhood of Cas- 
siterite Creek the proximity of dikes is indicated by the 
vast number of siliceous veinlets in the limestone. Three 
known tin-bearing veins of noticeable and possibly work- 
able size occur in the limestone. One is a quartz vein 
about 4 inches wide, on what is known as the Jupiter 
claim, but it has been traced only a short distance. Dur- 
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ing 1904 a few tons of ore were extracted from this vein 
and shipped to Seattle. Another vein occurring a few 
rods northeast of the one just described is about 4 inches 
thick and has been traced between 200 and 300 feet. It 
is composed of slender quartz crystals forming inter- 
locking combs. On the quartz crystals, and sometimes 
embedded in them, are small crystals of cassiterite, oc- 
curring singly and in small masses. ‘On the hill between 
Lost River and Cassiterite Creek is a third vein about 
i quarter of a mile southwest of those already described. 
It is from 1 inch to 6 inches thick, and has been followed 
by an open cut about 30 feet along the strike and 10 feet 
along the dip. The quartz and cassiterite are rather 
finely crystallized and fill the vein with a banded 
structure. 

The limestone is much altered for several feet on each 
side of the veins, and whether they will pay to work 
seems to depend largely on how much tin is earried in 
the altered limestone accompanying them. Should the dike 
deposits be mined, at least the first-described vein would 
probably pay if worked in connection with them. There 
seems little doubt that these veins can be traced to the 
rhyolitic dikes in the neighborhood. 


‘The Cape Mountalu Area, 


On Cape Mountain prospecting for tin has been car- 
ried -on since 1902, and a large amount of work has been 
done, especially by the Bartells Tin Mining Company. It 
is a particularly bleak, inhospitable portion of the coun- 
try, and the determination and endurance of Alaskan 
prospectors are exemplified in the men who are attempt- 
ing to open up the tin mines, this applying with equal 
force to Buck Creek, and only in a less degree to Lost 
River. Fine pieces of float tin ore made up of quartz, 
tourmaline and cassiterite were found at many locations 
in the vicinity of Cape Mountain, but it was not until 
1904 that the ore was found in place. During 1905 there 
were further discoveries of tin ore that made.the outlook . 
encouraging. 

Float cassiterite is reported from the vicinity near 
Cape Mountain. It is reported from the vicinity of Cape 
Prince of Wales, and a fine piece, weighing several 
pounds, is said to have come from a point about 12 miles 
east of the cape. Little has been seen on the south side 
of Cape Mountain, and by far the largest amount has 
been found on the north and northeast sides, where 
masses of nearly pure cassiterite, weighing from 20 to 30 
pounds, have been picked up. The float indicates three 
distinct sets of veins—veins of cassiterite with tourma- 
line and quartz, tin-bearing quartz veins, and veins of 
almost pure cassiterite. 

The plant of the Bartells Tin Mining Company in- 
cludes an assay office, storerooms, engine and living 
rooms under one roof at Tin City. A gasoline engine 
furnishes power for electric drills used in mining, to 
which the current is carried about a mile across the 
mountain by bare copper wires. The electric drill seems 
peculiarly well adapted for work in this region. A 
3-stamp Merralls mill, with Wilfley tables, was being 
erected at the time of the writer’s visit, and a well to 
obtain water for winter werking was being sunk near by. 
The finding of water in this frozen ground is problemati- 
cal, though not totally hopeless, there being strange dif- 
ferences in the depth of the frost at different places. 
At Eagle, water is obtained below 50 to 60 feet of frozen 
ground; at Rampart a hole 225 feet deep had not reached 
the depth of the frost; at Nome, in places, there is no 
permanent frost in the ground, while at other places it 
goes down over 100 feet. 

Prospect tunnels and shafts ‘have been dug at numer- 
ous places, and .a large amount of work has been done 
upon them. In 1904 some small tin-bearing veins were 
struck in a prospect tunnel known as the Lucky Queen, 
about 1% miles north of Tin City. This tunnel was un- 
used and largely filled with ice in 1905, and the principal 
operations of the company had been transferred to the 
North Star claim, lying a short distance east. By far 
the largest and most promising prospects so far found 
are in the North Star tunnel, driven into the granite over 
200 feet. A short distance from the mouth of the tunnel 
a large limestone inclusion was passed. About 100 feet 
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from the mouth of the tunnel] another inclusion of lime- 
stone was struck that was in a broad band 10 to 20 feet 
thick. Along both sides of this limestone was a consider- 
able amount of iron oxide, carrying some tin. The con- 
tact of the limestone and granite was followed to the 
northeast about 52 feet, where the dip became almost 
vertical. A winze was sunk 20 feet, when the dip be- 
came gentler (17 degrees), but 70 feet from the winze 
the contact dips 37 degrees. 

From the foot of the winze an incline with its floor 
on the limestone has been run about 90 feet, parallel to 
but in the opposite direction from the main tunnel. Tin- 
bearing veins were struck at several places along the 
course of the incline and drifts turned off at two places. 
One of these is said to carry pay ore, but had not been 
systematically sampled. In the second drift 3 feet of 
rock, much impregnated with iron oxide and carrying a 
large amount of cassiterite, was encountered. . About 20 
feet from the mouth, another, and by far the most prom- 
ising, ore body, was found. This ore body follows a verti- 
cal fault, formed by the replacement of the granite, 
through a space of from 12 to 18 incnes on each side of 
the fault, by quartz, tourmaline, cassiterite, feldspar, and 
a decomposed mineral in long, white crystals. The whole 
vein averages between 2 and 3 feet in width. Little that 
is definite can be said of the richness of the deposit, as 
it was struck only the day before the writer left the 
vicinity, and it had not been samp.eu, but it appears 
promising. It is reported that work during the next few 
days showed the ore body to be increasing in richness. 
Some tin ore was found in the main tunnel 30 feet above, 
which may have been the same deposit, though at that 
point the vein is said to be small. 





Other Prospecting Operations. 


About 1 mile north by west from the North Star, and 
2 miles northeast of Cape Mountain, a large amount of 
excellent float-tin ore has been picked up in the vicinity 
of a granite sill in the limestone on Walker, Lovell & 
Co.’s prospects. The cassiterite is imbedded in masses 
of fine needles of light-blue tourmaline, occasionally with 
portions of granite adhering to the mass. Lumps of the 
ore have been found that were estimated to weigh 400 
pounds or over, of which by far the larger part was 
tourmaline. A prospect tunnel has been run into the 
limestone nearly 100 feet at this point, and about a 
quarter of a mile north by west an open cut made, which 
uncovers two thin sills, one of aplite carrying small erys- 
tals of fluorspar and one of coarse pegmatite. 


About half a mile east of Walker, Lovell & Co.’s claim 
Goodwin & varlson had run a prospect cut along the con- 
tact of a granite dike with the limestone country rock. 
Faulting is evident, there being 2 to 3 feet of crushed 
rock along the contact. The granite carries some fluor- 
spar and brassy looking pyrite. The limestone above 
the granite is silicified through an area several hundred 
feet wide, silicification gradually lessening in the outer 
part of the area. 

The United States Alaska Tin Mining Company has a 
claim and a couple of small warehouses on the beach at 
Tin City and has started a 10-stamp mill a quarter of a 
mile back from the beach. * Power is to be furnished by a 
gasoline engine. The claim on which the company is at 
present working is situated on the north side of Cape 
Mountain. A shaft sunk on this claim is said to be 15 
feet deep, but was filled with water, so that it could not 
be seen at the time of visit. A contract was let in the 
fall for 300 feet of tunnel to be run during the winter 
from a point lower down the hill, in the hope of cutting 
within that distance the vein from which the quartz float 
is derived. 

Prospecting has been or was being done at a large 
number of other places. It was said that float-tin ore 
had been found nearer the cape, and some prospecting 
done, but the locality was not visited. At another point 
a dark basic dike was being prospected by a crosscut, 
but in such rocks the chances of finding tin ore are small. 

At present wages in the York region are $5 and board, 
and good board cannot be considered as worth less than 
$1.50 to $2.50 per day, making wages the equivalent of 
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$6.50 to $7.50 per day. It seems safe to figure that under 
present conaitions nothing less than 21% per cent. ore can 
be worked with a reasonable assurance of profit. 


Placer Deposits. 


The placer tin deposits on Buck Creek are the only 
ones in Alaska from which there has been any production 
and they have yielded to date about 91 tons of ore that 
would average probably 65 per cent. of metallic tin. In this 
amount is included the production of 1905, which was 
very small, owing to bad weather and other reasons. 
During the year the trail between York and Buck Creek 
was changed somewhat. The total haul is now from 14 
to 16 miles. 

But one company operated on the creek during the 
season. Its plant consisted of an oil-burning 35 horse- 
power upright boiler and engine, French scrapper with 
belt conveyor, and sluice boxes elevated 16 feet above the 
ground. Two sets of sluice boxes side by side are used, 
so that there need be no stoppage of work for clean ups. 

The work has shown the gravel to carry an average 
of from 20 to 30 pounds of concentrates, running from 60 
to 70 per cent. of metallic tin and about 40 cents in gold 
per cubic yard. The gravel is from 120 to 160 feet wide, 
averaging about 125 feet, by 3 to 6 feet in depth, averag- 
ing about 414 feet. The tin bearing gravels extend from 
the mouth of Peluk Creek, a tributary of Right Fork. 
ett Fork and Peluk Creek are said to also carry stream 
tin, but obtaining water for sluicing will be a serious 
difficulty in case of the latter. Sutter Creek has so far 
shown but little stream tin. There is probably a length 
of about 4 miles of tin bearing gravels in the Buck Creek 
Valley. 

The great interest that these deposits have aroused is 
shown by the amount of “ experting ” that has been done. 
At least seven parties have been sent to Buck Creek by 
firms or private persons to examine and report on the 
tin gravels, and the expense has probably been much in 
excess of $50,000. Holes have been started where bed 
rock could not be reached except with a steam pump, or a 
bed-rock drain, neither of which was to be had, and 
signs of crosscuts are almost wholly wanting, yet reports 
were probably made on the depth and value of these 
gravels. One man said that it was “impossible to ex- 
amine any of the rock in place, except on the extreme 
summits,” and yet the bare slate stands along the creek 
in a bluff 75 feet high. w. L. C. 


ed 


Concrete as a material for tall chimney construction is 
growing in favor, as may be seen by noting the fact that 
during the past 18 months three have béen constructed or 
projected in the far Western ‘part of the United States 
alone, each more than 200 feet in height. The chimney 
erected for the Portland General Electric Company is of 
concrete steel, 230 feet high, with a 12-foot flue. For 
the Tacoma Smelting Company one has been erected 300 
feet high, with a flue diameter of 18 feet. The largest 
of all, that projected for Butte, Mont., is to be 450 feet 
high. Among the special advantages claimed for this con- 
struction are the ability to dispense with a lining, as the 
concrete will resist any temperature up to 1500 degrees, 
and the provision of a smooth surface, both inside and 
out. It is also a good nonconductor of heat. 





There has recently been turned out from the Rick- 
mers’ yard in Bremerhaven a peculiar type of ship which 
might be designated a steam sailing vessel, it being a five- 
masted bark with auxiliary power, to be used when con- 
trary winds are encountered. The ship has a length of 
402 feet, an extreme breadth of 55 feet and a depth of 32 
feet. The displacement under full load is 11,350 tons, 
while the dead weight carrying capacity is 8000 tons. 
To offset the difficulties incident to narrow channels 
and head winds, a triple expansion engine of 1000 horse- 
power is fitted for propulsion whenever required. The 
speed under steam is some seven or eight knots. The 
bunkers will carry 630 tons of coal, which would suffice 
for a trip of 4500 miles. The winches and steering gear 
are operated by steam. 
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Ornamenting Metallic Surfaces by Inlaying. 


Damascening or the ornamenting of metallic surfaces 
by inlaying patterns of other metals was discussed along 
with other methods of metal ornamentation by Sherrard 
Cowper-Coles in a lecture before the Society of Arts in 
London May 8. London Engineering gives an interesting 
synopsis of the address: Two principal methods of inlay- 
ing were practiced by old-time Moorish workmen. In 
the first, dovetailed grooves were cut in the surface to be 
decorated and the design filled in by hammering in 
wires of the metal to be inlaid. The other process con- 
sisted in cross hatching the surface with fine lines like a 
file where the precious metal was to be inlaid, and ham- 
mering the latter in so that it was held securely by the 
minute teeth formed by the crossing of the lines. The 
whole was afterward polished and possibly chased as a 
further refinement. Niello work, still practiced largely 
in the Caucasus and to a less extent in Italy, Siam and 
Turkey, consists in producing a design in dark lines upon 






a smooth metallic surface, usually of silver or gold. The 
design is engraved on the surface and the incised lines 
filled in witha borax flux, after which a powder com- 
pounded of sulphur, silver, copper and lead, fused to- 
gether, is spread on the_plate and carefully melted. The 
superfluous sulphide, when cold, is scraped off, and when 


‘the plate is repolished the most delicate detail of the de- , 


sign appears. There are also the methods of depositing 
gold by the evaporation of a matured mixture of sul- 
phuric ether and nitro-muriate of gold, the soldering or 
fusing of a veneer to the surface and the electro deposi- 
tion of metal. 


About five years ago Sherrard Cowper-Coles discovered 
that metallic dust when heated to a temperature far be- 
low its melting point seemed to give off vapor which 
would unite with other metal surfaces buried in it. By 
being baked in zine dust, iron can be coated to any de- 
sired depth with zinc, and a thorough protection against 
rust insured. The process is also useful for decorative 
work, for by confining the deposition of the metal from 
the dust to desired areas, by coating the other parts with 
a suitable composition, practically any pattern may be 
produced. The deposition is perfectly adherent; in fact, 
there is no definite division between the two metals, but 
an alloy, merging on either side into pure metal. Ex- 
tremely delicate patterns may be formed. A temperature 
of 500 degrees F. will cause zinc to be deposited from com- 
mercial zine dust, although the melting point of zinc is 
nearly 300 degrees higher. Other metals besides zinc may 
be deposited in the same way, and the various colored 
alloys add to the beauty of the pattern. -If the surface is 
previously etched with acid the final pattern may be 
flush with the original surface, or it may be raised as 
much as desired. Electrotypes in which the figures in 
relief are so treated have a particularly pleasing effect. 


———~-e—___- 


The report presented at the recent meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute in London showed that the 
membership was 2033 at the close of 1905, as compored 
with 1555 at the close of 1895. 
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Yale & Towne Electric Trolley Hoists. 


- For conveying all kinds of material and handling 
loads ranging from a few hundred pounds to 10 tons 
overhead trolley systems have an attractiveness peculiarly 
their own. Such a system can easily cover an entire 
plant aggregating several thousand feet of track, in 
which may be incorporated curves, switches, turntables, 
and lateral spurs, so that every nook and corner of the 
establishment can be reached. The handling of material 
in this way is very economical, as one man can easily 


-handle a load under 2 tons, with trolleys of the best 


design, and two men can handle 10 tons, without gear- 
ing, pushing the load along as fast as they can walk. 
One of the latest acquisitions to the new Wanamaker 
store in New York City is a complete overhead trolley 
system of standard I beam track, installed by the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Company, New York City. — 


Still greater economy of labor and more rapid han-\"! 


dling of output is obtained by the use of electric driven 


Fig. 1.—A Yale & Towne Motor Driven Trolley with Operator’s 
Trailer Cage. 


hoists and trolleys, such as are shown in the illustra- 
tions. The trolley hoist appearing in Fig. 1 is con- 
structed of wrought steel for all parts subjected to ten- 
sile stress. The general design is such that the lines of 
force due to the load meet at the point where the load 
is suspended in the trolley eye, giving maximum strength. 
The track wheels are keyed to the axles and the ends of 
the axles turn at each end in patent bronze bearings. 
This provides strong and easy running journals, and is 
considered better practice than fixing the axles and hav- 
ing overhung bearings. 

The hoist attains a traversing speed of 350 feet per 
minute, fully loaded, on straight track. The current is 
taken from bare copper trolley wires stretched along- 
side the I beam, or where the machine passes over 
switenes or turntables from bare copper strips, which 
are insulated on the under side of the I beam, contact 
being made through collector shoes on the trolley. In 
Fig. 2 the hoisting mechanism is shown attached to the 
trolley by a hook connection, which gives flexibility and 
permits the hoisting mechanism to swing out to an angle 
when a lift is made from a point not directly under the 
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machine. Lifts at an angle of as much as 45 degrees may 
be made with this equipment. 

The I beam track may be bolted directly up against 
the under side of the overhead support, requiring little 
head room. The trolley requires very little more head 
room than the actual depth of the track and the com- 
plete machine may be used in very low buildings. The 
hoisting mechanism supports the load on two drums, 
which are keyed to the same shaft. The two hoisting 
ropes wind on the drums in such a manner as to balance 
the 1oad on the single point of support in the trolley eye. 
Tunis always insures the trolley being equally loaded on 
its four wheels, further insuring the proper tractive re- 
sistanee on the geared trolley wheels, to pick up the 


Fig. 2—Yale & Towne Electric Hoist and Trolley Handling Coal 
and Ashes. 


traversing speed properly and prevent grinding on the 
track. 

Where extremely long distances are to be traversed 
by the equipment an operator’s trailer cage is attached 
to the motor trolley, as indicated in the engravings. Fig. 
2 shows a standard 2-ton electric hoist hooked in a 2-ton 
motor driven trolley with trailer cage attachment. The 
trailer trolley shown is connected to the main trolley by 
a swivel connection, so that the whole equipment will 
traverse short radius curves, and is arranged so that the 
customer may substitute a special trailer cage instead 
of the regular one. The trailer cage shown has been 
made to drop low enough for the operator to control the 
horizontal movement of the trolley and the hoisting 
movement from the cage, and at the same time dump and 
manipulate the bucket or load from the cage. 

A motor trolley hoist of this character can also be 
used as a locomotive for pushing or pulling several 
loaded trolleys along the I beam runway. Such a system 
can reach all parts of the plant, warehouse or yard, 
handling material to and from nooks and corners which 
are impossible to reach with overhead traveling cranes, 
industrial railways or trucks. A single operator with 
Such an equipment could handle a large amount in a 
day, landing material at all parts of a works, which may 
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be covered by an I beam system incorporating switches, 
turntables and lateral spurs to all machines and storage 
locations. At the same time such a system may supple- 
ment the traveling cranes in the larger bays. This sys- 
tem can be supported from brackets on the side columns 
or attached direct to roof trusses. 

The trolley hoist may be operated from the cage, or 
from the floor at a point near the work. The hoist may 
readily be removed from the trolley and the trailer cage 
can also be easily disconnected from the motor trolley, 
making the machine adaptable to all classes of usage, 
and insuring ready accessibility to all parts for atten- 
tion and adjustment. The machine is comparatively 
simple and ought to stand a long period of severe usage, 
with little expense for repairs. 


+> 


Remarkable Record of Coal and Ore Roads. 


The results of operations in 1905 on the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and the Bessemer & Lake Erie Roads are re- 
ferred to by the Railroad Gazette as little short of 
mavelous. It says: ‘“ When two railroads are able to 
show average revenue trainload figures, one of 937, the 
other of 1076 tons, it is remarkable enough; but when we 
learn that the average tonnage southbound on one of 
them is 1406 tons per train, there is a chance to realize 
the immense economies of modern methods of handling 
heavy tonnage. The Bessemer & Lake Erie, which shows 
this exceptional figure, is largely an ore-carrying road, 


ore furnishing nearly six of the 9,500,000 total 
tonnage. As part of the machinery developed by the 


United States Steel Corporation for transferring Lake 
Superior iron ores to the Pennsylvania mills, the road 
shares in the tremendous economies which have been 
brought about by modern methods of handling and trans- 
portation. On the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, on the other 
hand, coal and coke furnish over 14 of the nearly 25 mil- 
lion tons, ores amounting to not quite 3,500,000 tons. 
A large tonnage of manufactured iron and steel products 
in addition helps to make the road nearly twice as heavy 
an earner on a mileage basis as the Philadelphia & 
Reading, which has the next largest gross earnings per 
mile of any American railroad. The fact that the Van- 
derbilt road is operated at 43.4 per cent: of gross for 
expenses and the Steel Corporation’s line at 48.99 per 
cent. goes to show how profitable railroad operation can 
be when sufficient traffic is available.” 


——__ ~-e___—_ 


In commenting on some of the records of production 
at Steel Corporation blast furnaces in March, as given 
in our issue of April 19, 1906, the London Jron and Coal 
Trades Review says: “If the production of pig iron in 
our own country could be carried on and maintained 
under the same conditions, 40 furnaces would be equal to 
supplying the whole of our pig iron output, instead of the 
350 required to achieve that result at the present time. 
We have seen pig iron production go from an average 
of less than 25,000 tons a year per furnace to one of over 
234,444 tons in a few years. What may it not reach in 
another half century?” The latter figure can scarcely 
be spoken of as an average annual output, as it is arrived 
at by multiplying an exceptional month’s record by 12. 


In Canada’s third census of manufactures, recently 
issued, are given interesting figures showing the distribu- 
tion of charges in connection with the production of iron 
and steel manufactured articles. In Canada the percent- 
age accounted for by labor charges is 33.87; materials 
absorb 42.48 per cent.; miscellaneous expenses, 5.95 per 
cent. This leaves 17.7 per cent. for fixed charges and 
profit. These items are contrasted with similar ones for 
the United States, as follows: Labor, 24.53 per cent. ; 
materials, 49.35 per cent.; miscellaneous expenses, 10.79 
per cent.; fixed charges and profit, 15.33 per cent. It 
would appear that, considering the higher cost of labor 
generally in the latter country, the figures as given show 
the American product figured on the basis of a more ad- 
vanced stage of development. 
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The Chemist in the Machine Shop. 


BY H. 8S. BROWN. 


In designing and constructing gas engines, and in 
fact most machinery, the chemist should be consulted at 
the outset. He should decide as to the carbon, silicon, 
sulphur, phosphorus, manganese and nickel in the iron 
or steel, so that the machine will meet the conditions im- 
posed by the purchaser. The material must be such that 
it will machine at a cost to meet competition, and to 
this end also an analysis is important. If a broken pis- 
ton rod or a hot crank pin or main shaft bearing were 
analyzed, it would show that the chemist had not been 
consulted in the construction of the machine. 

The steel parts are not the only ones which should be 
considered, for the castings should be as well. There is 
a demand from many engineers that the cylinders, valves, 
&c., of an engine should be hard, but there is a difference 





Fig. 1—A Planer Chip Taken from a Close Grain Casting. 


of opinion concerning hard cylinders, and the writer is 
one who has found by experience that something else is 
required. In substantiation of this the following cases 
are cited. A complaint came to the shop of a steam 
engine builder that the iron in the cylinders was too soft. 
An order was sent to the foundry to make the cylinders 
hard. Two were made, and it required 12 days to 
bore one of them. That was about 21 years ago and 
it was the last of hard cylinders in that shop. In 
another case, an old cylinder of about 40-inch bore was 
received in a carload of scrap iron. The cylinder came from 
an old power plant, where the engine had been in operation 
for about 40 years. A careful examination showed no sign 
of its ever having been rebored. The bore was as smooth 
and polished as amirror. A piece of it was broken off and 
taken to a planer in the shop to test the quality of the 
iron of which the cylinder was made. When a cut was 
taken about %-inch deep the chip curled up almost like 
wrought iron, as shown in the sketch, Fig. 1. There was 
no sign of its being a hard casting, but it was of a very 
close grain, showing that careful attention had been 
given to the mixture. It is significant that the engine 
was designed and built for a blast furnace, where a 
chemist is always employed. 

Another case which came to the writer’s notice was 
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that of a pair of cylinders on a locomotive, which were 
hard in the true sense of the word. It was next to im- 
possible to face the valve seats with a hammer and cold 
chisel, and in every case of refacing about three or four 
files were used up. The engine came in so often to have 
the valves refaced that the cylinders were consigned to 
the scrap heap and new ones of softer iron fitted in their 
place. 

It is common to speak of iron as “soft” and “ hard,” 
but these words do not best describe its condition. A 
better phrase would be a “ proper” or “improper” mix- 
ture, and the chemist should be the authority. The en- 
gineer furnishes the information that the cylinder should 
continue in service 20 or 30 years, with piston and 
valves operating under a steam pressure of 40 to 250 
pounds, or that they should stand up under a coal gas 
pressure of 300 pounds, with the probability of a limited 
supply of lubricant. The lubricant itself should be placed 
under the watchful care of the chemist, lest the flash 
point prove a dangerous element in the cylinder of a 
gas engine, and also in the gas cylinders of a refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Care should be taken in selecting the facing used in 
the foundry when making the mold, in order to produce 
a perfect finish. If the facing is not made up of the 
proper elements there is danger of defective sections be- 
ing prodyced in the cylinder bore. They appear in dark 
snaded patches and often condemn a cylinder casting 
from the fact that a soft spongy nature is imparted to 
the surface. This spongy surface often enters into the 
iron to a depth of from % to % inch, and to clean it out 
cuts away the best part of the surrounding iron. The 
internal walls of the cylinder should be as perfect as 
possible, as the slightest defect will often cause cutting 
to start. 

A company manufacturing a line of steam machinery 
calling for hundreds of ‘small cylinders found at times 
about 75 per cent. of them defective from imperfections 
in the bore. It was necessary to make the cylinders as 
light as possible, and there seemed some element in the 
mixture that caused the excess of defective work. The 
chemist was consulted and a change was made that dis- 
carded one brand of iron that seemed to be poor on ac- 
count of the presence of sulphur. After that the loss of 
castings was. only about 5 per cent. 

Where machine steel enters into the construction of a 
shop product it is also necessary to have the advice of 
a chemist, that the material may have proper strength 
and machine economically. The author’s experience 
while he was engaged in selecting material for the de- 
tail parts of a shop’s product supports this statement. 
As an example there was a piece to be finislied in a moni- 
tor or turret lathe, the stock for which had not been 
purchased with rapid machining in view. After complet- 
ing the special tools for the job the first operation was 
started. A cutting speed of about 160 feet per minute, 
with a stream of oil as a lubricant, was expected, but it- 
was found impossible. A sample of the chip was sent to 
the chemist and the result was what was anticipated. 
The analysis was as follows: 


Per cent. 
Re 655 06 CSE RNDRSS SD ote EE EASTER OO Nk Oe RIED 0.41 
SN 50s 6 <a ee ea Neon vvedcie Ca¥ seb cRReseeeennes bee ne 0.21 
DE. kyle clnc sadele Cowie Peet eedsands eye bwesse gene 0.083 
PU «inca 45 8 Foca cane pee swanes CBA cee CEKEO ORE 0.051 
ee, MEET COTE eee eT Cee Ey ere ee Cee ee 0.62 


From material on hand another bar was selected that 
proved much better stock for the machining, and it was 
found that the piece could be produced in a satisfactory 


time. A sample lot of chips from this bar gave the 
following analysis: 

Per cent. 
I cia agen hw ks 456 TAR Naas ORWOA EE ES b ORS U SERED 0.15 
NE oo hvux sets a As EE RA EES RONNS OV ESS SEEK CS COG coe OT 
NE ons ce FEN Sd he6C ss FAD sae ONE Se Cais cS wew abe ee 0.054 
PR inca do oes MER t Rha dededs 080604 eee binns 0.039 
CEOS koi 5 86 660 a. 6 disap nc 6b Fh eke BA See nie Hs END 0.41 


From this it might be concluded that the softer the 
steel the better the result, but this is true only to a cer- 
tain extent. If the carbon is too low the stock will not 
machine well. If it is of a stringy nature it will clog the 
cutters and fill up the dies in cutting threads on bolts and 
studs and in tapping. Another lot of work consisted of 
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a large number of hexagon nuts, running in diameter 
from 2 to 6 inches. No trouble was experienced in the 
forging and the stock behaved well in the fire and under 
the hammer, but in the drilling and tapping, especially 
the latter, there was considerable trouble. The threads 
would tear out, as indicated in Fig. 2, and the tap would 
often stick fast in the nut so that the latter had to be 
eut off, as the tap could not be moved ahead or back 
without danger of breaking. The loss from this would 
often reach 80 per cent., and the tool makers stated that 
they had changed the shape of the tap in every way con- 
ceivable, but without result. The chemist found the fol- 
lowing analysis, and again it was necessary to change the 
elements : 


Per cent 
I, SV at ew eat Le es Cine ee ene eae es 0.31 
ra Sie he Siacaie Sivas os wage six wien xd wk otic aman ae 0.29 
MNT canis tice 3. Pusesatcnecudns abee tabu uraeas 0.043 
IIE. gra kuwiSh ic Saw hate ata mace cthae once babar é 0.041 
RNG: Witidarwed Cer havelertcavdvesn rome woeteaenaek 0.47 


A new lot of nuts was forged and the trial proved that 
the change in the stock was all that was necessary. With 
the same tap and under the same treatment in the ma- 
chining, the nuts came out with perfect threads and with 





Fig. 2.—Section of a Nut, Showing Threads Broken in Tapping 
Because the Steel Was Too Hard. 


a loss of less than 2 per cent. 
analysis that removed the trouble: 


The following is the 


Sulphur i 
NE. 6 hue Ss tere iig Be ace we Raid Saelkn Kemi ataae es 0.038 
Manganese 

When there are a number of detail parts to be finished 
for regular shop product it is a good plan to have them 
tabulated and the analyses entered opposite each piece. 
A copy of this should be kept in the purchasing depart- 
ment, so that when new material is ordered the analysis 
can be specified, and when the stock is received the 
chemist should analyze it before it is placed in the stores. 
The stock should also be marked with some character 
or letter, which should be entered with the records above 
mentioned. There are so many details to make up, and 
the range of analysis is so great, that unless a system 
similar to the above is adopted there is danger of getting 
stock that is too hard or too soft. 

- Another important part in connection with steam or 
gas engines is the foundation bolt. The analysis of the 
stock should be recorded in every case where a lot of 
bolts are to be made up. In an instance of a bolt break- 
ing in tightening down on the bedplate of a large engine, 
it was found that the break was nearly as square as if 
it had been cut off in a lathe, and the analysis showed 
that the stock was not at all suitable for this work. 


Pe 
I Sarees ce ca cans “oa. 
Gamma tie Mak Ai wi Glacaiaa Matealgtat a 0.21 
NR iU dea Seed buon cdea deh sO cedenckseveihekene 0.13 
NE 5 nee BES OU d ob Vein ATs HEE s eeas KEETas Kld 0.063 
PE: Hens LiuatlenthcciwustduesdweticdeSeew ln 0.183 
NN a tick nck ebaem eee eed anon cae dtetal lsu 0.31 
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Without doubt the element phosphorus was the cause 
of the accident. The following analysis has been found 
very satisfactory for bolts of this class: 


Per cent. 
ss iad Sia alee, SRE Ke aeRO Se Cea eee eae 0.6 
OO: os 6 a we aWh 0 bes Cash ashes eh Che enean ned aemme sees 0.11 
UN ka vaceddn'e cece ae ceacudwhe ced ware eaesaueaes 0.051 
POG  wi.c Sdctiacadodde tener siyueseaeeeecnaaweds 0.042 
po EPCOT RTT Ce TT ee CTT ee 0.19 


If they are properly proportioned there will be no 
danger of breakage. 

If there is a lower percentage of the metalloids, as in 
dead soft steel, the bolts are liable to stretch. A case 
of this kind oceurred with a bolt about 1 inch diameter 





Fig. 3.—How a Bolt of Dead Soft Steel Will Stretch. 


where it was to hold a clamp. The operator claimed that 
he could not keep the nut from working loose. After 
examination it was found that the bolt had assumed a 
condition shown in Fig. 3, by stretching. 

Another result of stock being too hard is that a de- 
fective thread is formed because the operator cannot 
force the dies on the bolt to suit the pitch and the dies 
do not get sufficient hold to carry them ahead. The end 
of the thread is, therefore, very imperfect, and the bolt 
is thrown into.éke scrap. Where stock of this kind is to 
be threaded a lead screw should be used to force the dies 
ahead to suit the pitch. The lead screw is just as im- 
portant when the stock is too soft and it is desired to 
cut a long thread on a bolt or stud. Without the lead 
serew the full thread part of the die must be made use 
of in forcing itself ahead on the full diameter of the 
bolt. This will stretch the bolt, and the pitch of the 
thread will be changed about as indicated in Fig. 4, and 
so much that the nut cannot be forced on. 

It is not to be expected that all stock will be selected 
for rapid production in the machine tools in the light of 
monitor work, such as referred to above, as great care 
must be taken in selecting stock for those parts of ma- 
chines where durability is the important factor. For 
example, a hot crank pin was the cause that led to an 
investigation which resulted in a whole shaft being re- 
turned to the shop, and a sample of chips taken from the 


Fig. 4.—The Change in Pitch from the Stretching of Soft Stock 
in Tapping. 


pin proved that it was the material that caused the 
trouble, as the chemist found in the following analysis: 


Per cent. 
CRO Vc ciknccvelnccadududeccuadaeendasdenasereusens 0.19 
GR icv se hele deed ctediedtucede teewessdtaneaatees 0.14 
Rs San cache rsd dia cddendeediceobandccetccewaes 0.031 
DOO ice Credelncéadateeteaaeaeeheestacwancandeas 0.044 
IN, nas ct asics tedwdacecacecadeenumesuawe ana weg 0.47 


This steel was very much too low in both carbon and 
manganese. A new pin was substituted, having the fol- 
lowing analysis, which proved successful : 


Per cent. 
CH hiciew cen st Sddt ten dsb aaseckae ed vemavase aren 0.46 
SN se Sie vidc tides «ah Keven DeNee ee ae claw Seetenekouue 0.10 
I ii. ks canteen ee onda bape ss + Stntanvasesivawee 0.049 
Dg ci dinikc Kare caer behcnkinkeicanssmucneel 0.038 
MEINE. coe oc dcscccc tag Cece es dae ocd eae aeewiad 0.61 


“A few experiences of this kind would pay the ex- 
penses of a chemist for a whole year, to say nothing of 
avoiding the dissatisfaction of customers, which often 
means loss of business. 

There are other troubles that arise from soft steel in 
the crank and cross head pins, and also in valve pins. 
In the cross head pin, if the material is soft, the bearing 
is reduced from wear and forms a shoulder at each end. 
As a result it is very troublesome to remove the pin on 
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account of the shoulder coming in contact with the edges 
of the brass boxes, and, further, the reduction in diameter 
soon reduces the surface of the pin below what is re- 
quired for the duty it has to perform. A common condi- 
tion in a crank pin made of soft steel is that the surface 
becomes cut to such an extent that oil will not flow 
properly over its surface and heating is caused. 

The wear on valve stems, aggravated examples of 
which are shown in Fig. 5, causes a great deal of trouble 
in keeping the stuffing boxes tight. Frequently, too, a 
shoulder will be formed, which, coming against the pack- 
ing of the stuffing box, causes an unsteady motion of the 
governor and results in poor regulation. This defect in 
the piston rod is the cause of a great waste of packing, 
on account of the uneven surface of the rod destroying 
the rings. A few years ago the writer’s notice was called 
to a piston rod that had been in use less than one year 
and was reduced nearly % inch in diameter. A new one, 





Fig. 5.—Excessive Wear on Valve Stems, the Result of Poorly Selected Material. 


with analysis as follows, was put in, and the rod is still 
in use: 


Per cent. 
RN. cwiirkphasoe eh weed Sue aesak ea Cas ate ben Leon Ghe 0.43 
TL: 6p sdb OKA 4 SSR Kd Were eeWEeaeee Rabe ee ee teres 0.11 
EE 6.0 igh od 000950555 ERO ROEAE RES TES OARS eRe 0.036 
PINE, cus Adit eka Hoe anaes ERE Ree ee ad ork 0.039 
RR Se ciechicd As wdaind eV ASANO Oba R aes oe 0.51 


For valve stems the manganese should be fairly high. 
The following analysis seems to give very good results: 


Per cent. 
TL .scckcn ahs ubad snes ebaa s eeeasinans odes Da GEaneae 0.33 
NN Vihn atk tak he Mak xen ae make ak wclbatew ate aa deat 0.10 
PE SKtkscsasekecee ab baeassbhuakeecenetevaeon vee 0.047 
DD Ci GCi se Onicha SR aleee hc isan ane cae 0.049 
PND Sc ntneraecaken hace wenn nak eiohaen coneusees 1.03 


The surface is hard from the manganese and will 
stand the wear of packing. 

The same attention to the analyses of stock should be 
given in the construction of all machinery,—steam en- 
gines, rolling mills, printing presses, sewing machines, 
and even watches. It will not only add to the life of the 
finished machine, but will mean a reduced cost to the 
manufacturer. 

a 





According to recent German statistics, the total length 
of the railroads of the world is 537,105 miles, of which 
270,386 miles are in America (a little more than half), 
187,776 miles in Europe, 46,592 miles in Asia, 15,649 in 
Africa and 16,702 in Australasia. Except for the United 
States, which has about 211,000 miles, no one nation has 
as much as 35,000 miles. Germany has 34,016 miles; Rus- 
sia, 33,286; France, 28,266; Austria, 24,261; United King- 
dom, 22,592; India, about 26,000, and others smaller 
amounts. Rolling stock is given as: Locomotives, 150,- 
000; passenger cars, 225,000; freight cars of all descrip- 
tions, 3,000,000. European roads are very expensively 
built, the average cost per mile being placed at $107,600, 
as against $59,700 for the rest of the world. As a result, 
the Buropean valuation, $22,000,000,000, is more than half 
of the total, $438,000,000,000. 
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The Eastern Pig Iron Association. 


The Eastern Pig Iron Association is an organization 
of a number of furnace companies in the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill valleys and in New York and New Jersey, 
which meets monthly to discuss matters relating to the 
industry and to interchange statistical data. Two out 
of three meetings are held in Philadelphia and one in 
New York, the members usually being the guests of one 
of their number. Last year the association accepted the 
invitation of the Central Iron & Steel Company to hold 
one of its monthly meetings at Harrisburg, Pa., and on an- 
other occasion the members spent a few days on Lake 
Champlain as guests of Witherbee, Sherman & Co. and 
Pilling & Crane. 

The May meeting, which was held last Wednesday, 
brought the members and invited guests to the plant and 
mines of the Thomas Iron Company, which acted as 
host. They arrived at the Hokendauqua works of the 
company in the forenoon and visited the plant, inspecting 
more particularly the Allis blowing engine and the elec- 
trical pumping plant, among 
thosé present being B. F. 
Fackenthal, Jr., president of 
the Thomas Iron Company, 
and other officers of the com- 
pany; Edgar 8S. Cook, presi- 
dent of the Warwick Iron & 
Steel Company; James Bailey 
and Frank F. Amsden of the 
Central Iron & Steel Com- 
pany; Leonard Peckitt, presi- 
dent of the Empire Iron & 
Steel Company; A. Fowler of 


] Rogers, Brown & Co.; T, LI. 
Jf Crane of Pilling & Crane; 
Frank S. Witherbee and Lewis 


W. Francis of Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co., and F. E. 
Bachman of the Northern 
Iron Company. Among the guests were James Gayley and 
W. B. Dickson, vice-presidents of the United States Steel 
Corporation ; N. B. Wittman, W. H. Hulick of the Warren 


Foundry & Machine Company, and Frank C. Roberts and 


Philip 8S. Wright of Philadelphia. After luncueon a special 
train of the New Jersey Central Railroad carried the party 
to the famous Richard mine of the Thomas Iron Company, 
located in Morris County, N. J., 2% miles north of 
Dover. ‘This mine has shipped since its.purchase by the 
Thomas Iron Company, on October 30, 1856, to May 1, 
1906, a total of 2,419,734 tons, and is now averaging 
100,000 tons per annum. The ore in sight has been esti- 
mated within the last year by a competent outside min- 
ing engineer at upward of 2,000,000 tons. The company 
is working two parallel veins, about 300 feet apart, the 
Mount Pleasant and the Richard. Since 1900 a compre- 
hensive remodeling of the surface plant has been in 
progress and is now practically completed. It includes 
the installation of a Babcock & Wilcox battery of boilers of 
1250 horse-power, an Ingersoll compressor with compound 
Corliss engines, two General Electric six-pole 150-kw. 
compound railroad generators directly connected to Har- 
risburg engines, three electric hoists, electrically driven 
crushers, Robins conveyors and two Jeanesville pumps 
eapable each of handling 1,000,000 gallons of water per 
24 hours with a vertical lift of 685 feet. The party also 
visited the Wharton furnaces at Wharton, N. J., under 
the guidance of Edward Kelly, the general manager. 


inancenatianacsessitiglipacmnmetaenes 


The Worth Brothers Company, Coatesville, Pa., has 
completed, and is about to put into operation, another 
8-high 132-inch plate mill, containing all modern appli- 
ances, such as tables, straightening rolls, guillotine 
shears, &c. This will add several thousand tons per week 
to the company’s producing capacity. The open hearth 
steel plant has also been enlarged by the addition of two 
50-ton basic furnaces. Two of the company’s older plate 


mills—the 182-inch and the 90-inch—will be rebuilt and 
completely modernized in the very near future. 
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The Greenaway Steam Trap. 


Simple construction, positive action and a design that 
can be relied upon under all conditions of pressure and 
quality of entrained water are the three most essential 
requirements of a commercially successful steam trap. 
To meet these the Greenaway Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has designed and is manufacturing a steam trap of un- 
usual] and rather exclusive features. 

Referring to the accompanying cross sectional view, it 
will be noted that the trap is extremely simple, involving 
only a: few operating parts, and no diaphragm levers, 
toggles and floats. The trap consists essentially of a 
substantial cast iron casing and cover, a brass valve 
chamber, steam actuated valve and a renewable valve 
seat, valve stem, valve stem guide and copper bucket. 

Water of condensation flows into the receiving cham- 
ber through the left side port opening, and filling the 
chamber causes the copper bucket to float, which action 
closes the auxiliary and main discharge valves in the top 





Section of the Steam Trap Manufactured by 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


the Greenaway 


of the trap. It will be noted that the discharge valve 
is entirely unrestricted in its movements, being actuated 
by the vertical valve stem through the indirect influence 
of the steam pressure. The rising condensation over- 
flows the copper bucket, which sinks and opens the small 
auxiliary balance valve. The resultant equalization of 
pressure on each side of the main discharge valve causes 
the valve to open, allowing the steam pressure to force 
the accumulated water out of the trap. The action of the 
valve is instantaneous, giving a full bore opening with 
each discharge and eliminating, it is claimed, the usual 
destructive action of wire drawing. A water seal pre- 
vents the escape of steam. 

One of the distinctive features of the trap is its ex- 
ceptionally large capacity. One valve is suitable for all 
pressures up to and including 200 pounds. The trap will 
work under pressures of from 14 to 300 pounds. 


s+ o__- 


For a number of purposes for which the telephone and 
telegraph have previously been employed, the telauto- 
graph is gradually coming into use. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad management thinks enough of the device to use 
it in the terminals in Pittsburgh and St. Louis for an- 
nouncing the arrival and departure of trains. A number 
of banks employ it to enable the paying teller to ascertain 
from the bookkeeping department the condition of a de- 
positor’s balance; similar use is made of it by large busi- 
ness houses for furnishing quietly information about a 
customer’s credit. It is employed by an electric supply 
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company in Philadelphia for sending meter readings to 
the bookkeepers. In modern systems of fortifications it 
finds a use in communicating training orders from range- 
finding stations to the gun pits. 


a 


The Western Electric Company’s Hawthorne 
Works. 


Supplementary to the description of the new Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
given on page 1686 of our last issue, the following obser- 
vations regarding some of the machines driven by in- 
dividual motors will be found suggestive: 

There are’ several interesting examples of individual 
machine drives throughout the shops. The forge shop is 
equipped with electrically driven cold saw, shears, bull- 
dozer, blowers for forges and two cutting off machines. 
In the machine shop is an E. W. Bliss No. 5 press driven 
by a 5 horse-power motor mounted on top of the press 
frame and direct geared to the machine through an in- 
ternal gear on the fly wheel which meshes with a pinion 
The driving motor of one of the several 
sheet iron shears in the machine shop is of the protected 
type, delivering 2 horse-power. It is mounted in an in- 
verted position on the under side of the machine table, 
and is direct geared through a rawhide back gear to the 
main driving shaft of the machine. There is also a 
Springfield surface grinder in this shop, the main motor 
of which is 2 horse-power. It has a pulley at each end, 
both of which are belted to the spindle of the grinding 
wheel. The motor is mounted on the grinder head and 
travels with it across the work. On about the same level 
with the main motor, behind the housings, is an auxiliary 
motor mounted on a bracket direct geared through an 
internal gear to the shaft which carries the open and 
cross belts for the reversible bed travel of the machine. 


Among the large machine tools located in this shop 
are a Dietrick & Harvey open side planer, 120 inches by 
24 feet, driven by a 40 horse-power open type motor. The 
motor is mounted on a bracket on a housing high enough 
to be ont of the way, and is belted to the countershaft 
on the machine. There is also a 3 horse-power motor 
on top of the housings, which serves to rajse and lower 
the cross head. A large Niles extension boring mill has 
its main motor rated at 10 horse-power below the floor, 
and drives the mill through spur gearing. A small auxil- 
iary motor of 3 horse-power capacity is mounted on the 
bed of the machine, and is geared to the traversing 
screws for raising and lowering the cross heads for trav- 
ersing the housings. Hight Gisholt turret lathes are oper- 
ated by 5 horse-power variable speed motors. On the rear 
of the bed below the head stock they have small auxiliary 
motors for traversing the turret. A single-head trav- 
erse shaper is direct geared to a protected type 114 horse- 
power 4 to 1 variable speed motor. A considerable speed 
reduction is obtained by a back gear which is within the 
gear case. A drum type controller is actuated by the 
cord passing twice around a drum on its shaft, and also 
around a drum on a splined shaft on top of the machine 
which carries two hand wheels, one at the right hand 
end of the machine and the other on the shaper carriage. 
A Brown & Sharpe surface grinder has its motor mounted 
inside of the pedestal, and a belt passes around it to the 
set of counterweighted pulleys on the grinder spindle. 
In this way the grinder may be raised or lowered to 
suit the hight of work while maintaining the proper belt 
tension for all positions. Among the portable tools is 
a large boring and drilling machine manufactured by the , 
Newton Machine Tool Works. It is entirely self con- 
tained, being provided with an arc lamp, as well as 
motors for power. It has two heavy stirrups, one at 
each side of the frame near the top, so that it may be 
easily picked up and carried about by the traveling crane. 
All the motors, with one or two exceptions, are provided 
with Cutler-Hammer self starters, mounted in an asbestos 
lined case with glass doors. The automatic starter is 
connected by a snap switéh in the most accessible place 
that can be found for it on the machine. 
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A New Veeder Tachometer. 


The Veeder form C tachometer is a portable instru- 
ment for indicating revolutions per minute of motors, 
generators, shafting, &c., and is made by the Veeder Mfg. 
Company, Hartford, Conn. The readings are shown by 
the hight of a column of liquid in the indicator tube in 
connection with a graduated scale. The liquid consists of 
pure alcohol colored with aniline dye. The only moving 
part in the instrument is the paddle wheel in the centrif- 
ugal pump, which constitutes the lower part of the in- 
strument. 
force draws the liquid from a reservoir and forces it up 
in the indicator. The bottom of the reservoir communi- 
cates with the center of the pump, and from the periphery 
of the pump there are passages to the indicator tube. 

The vertical hight between 
the surface of the liquid in 
the indicator tube and that in 
the reservoir will be approxi- 
mately proportional to the 
square of the speed of revolu- 
tion. The reservoir is con- 
centric with the indicator 


tube, so that a slight inclina- 
tion does not vary the level 
of the liquid in the tube. 


The 





Fig. 1.—A Broken Out View of the Mechanism 
and the Complete Veeder Form C Tachometer— Fig. 2 


small handle at the front of the instrument may be used 
for throttling the passage from the pump to the indicator, 
’ to prevent the vibration of the column of liquid due to 
sudden fluctuation in the speed. ‘Thus, if desired, the 
readings may be made “dead beat.” A displacement 
plunger is provided for adjusting the zero level of the 
liquid. 

The cut away view of the form C tachometer, Fig. I, 
shows the course of the liquid when the instrument is in 
operation. From the reservoir the liquid flows down 
through the chamber where the displacement plug is lo- 
cated into the space surrounding the pump chamber. 
Passages conduct the liquid to both sides of the pump 
casing. When the pump paddle is revolved the liquid 
enters the pump chamber through four small apertures on 
each side of the casing, close to the shaft. The centrif- 
ugal action of the paddle wheel whirls the liquid from 
the center to the periphery of the pump chamber, forcing 
it out through a number of small passages into the equal- 
izing ring, thence up through the throttle or choke valve 
into the indicator tube, Fig. 2, the rise being dependent 
upon the speed at. which the paddle is revolved. 
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When the paddle wheel is revolved centrifugal . 
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The construction provides against any inaccuracy of 
the reading due to the wear of bearings. Even if, through 
long usage and wear of the bearings, the paddle or shaft 
were to become eccentric or displaced in the case the ac- 
curacy of the readings would be unaffected, since the 
equalizing ring passages would compensate the irregulari- 
ties. As the wear of the hardened steel shaft in its bear- 
ings is the only mechanical wear to which the instrument 
is subjected, no spring being employed, it will be seen 
that with the elaborate provision made for such wear as 


_may occur long service will not lessen the trustworthiness 


of the readings. 

The standard length of scale is 12 inches for fixed 
maximum readings of 500, 1000, 1500, 2000 or 2500 revo- 
lutions per minute, respectively. When the form C 
tachometer is intended for general use a ball thrust bear- 
ing is provided on the end of the shaft. 


—_—_~++o—_____ 


The Battle Ship Contest Won by the Private 
Builder. 


More than ordinary interest was attached to the de- 
livery to the Government on May 22, at Norfolk, of the 
completed battle ship Louisiana, a 16,000 ton vessel, built 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, because of the fact that it marked a victory for 
the contracting corporation in a contest, which has been 
going on for more than three years, to determine whether 
the Government could build a war ship as quickly and 
at as little cost as it could be built in a private yard. A 
month after the keel of the Louisiana was laid down at 
Newport News, Va., the work of building the Connecticut, 
a sister ship, was begun at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and 
although naval and Government officials used every effort 
to complete the Connecticut within the same length of 
time as that taken to build the Louisiana, it will be sev- 
eral months until the Connecticut will be ready for service. 
In addition to the longer time taken by the Government 
in building the Connecticut, more money has already been 
spent on that vessel than the total cost of the Louisiana, 
the cost of the latter aggregating $3,992,000, while the 
Connecticut has already cost $4,212,000, and Congress has 
been asked for an additional appropriation of $380,000 
to complete the boat. 

On February 7, 1903, the work of building the Louisi- 
ana was started, and exactly a month later the Connecti- 
cut was begun. The Louisiana was launched August 27, 
1904, and on September 29 the Connecticut was put in 
the water. The additional work of completion on the 
Louisiana proceeded much more rapidly, and the ques- 
tion of when the Connecticut will be finished is still a 
matter of doubt, but it is admitted that it will probably 
be several months. The hull of the Louisiana is 450 
feet long on load water line, and it has a 76 foot 8 inch 
beam measured to the outside of the plating. The draft 
on normal displacement of 16,000 tons is 24 feet 6 inches 
and the speed of the vessel is 18 knots. The boat is 
fitted with two sets of vertical, inverted, triple expan- 
sion, direct acting, propelling engines designed for 16,500 
collective horse power at 120 revolutions a minute. Each 
engine is placed in a separate water-tight compartment 
and steam at 265 pounds pressure is supplied from 12 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers, placed in six water-tight com- 
partments. The total grate surface of the 12 boilers is 
1100 square feet, and the total heating surface 52,750 
square feet. 7 

—_——_¢+-—_____. 


Nineteen bridge companies and agents were indicted 
by the Allen County grand jury, at Lima, Ohio, May 26. 
‘1 uirty-four indictments in all were returned. Two in- 
dictments each were returned against ex-county commis- 
sioners. Conditions in Allen County, because of the oper- 
ation of the bridge combination, are reported by the 
grand jury as even worse than expected. The exposures 
show that the county paid from three to five times what 
should have been the ordinary cost of bridges, owing to 
collusion between the bridge companies, when making 
bids. 
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The New Russian Metal Duties. 


On March 1, 1906, the new Russian customs tariff, as 
modified by the commercial treaties with Germany and 
France, became operative, superseding the tariff formerly 
in force. The new tariff differs in many respects from 
the tentative general tariff which was drafted primarily 
as a basis of negotiations with the treaty powers. Thus, 
for instance, the differentiation in rates on goods entering 
by sea and by the western frontiers, with the supposed 
idea of granting a special measure of protection to the 
Baltic and Black Sea ports, is abolished as a concession 
to Germany, and the goods entering by way of the west- 
ern frontier of Russia pay the same rate of duty as those 
entering Russia by sea. There are also a number of con- 
cessions granted to both Germany and France, and by 
virtue of the most favored nation treatment which has 
been again accorded to American goods since the aboli- 
tion of the discriminating duties in connection with the 
sugar controversy the new conventional tariff of Russia 
will apply to the American products. 

The most important items from this tariff dealing 
with manufactures of metal are quoted below. Owing to 
a rearrangement of classification, the corresponding rates 
charged under the old tariff cannot be given in every case, 
but in such instances the paragraph of the old tariff is 
quoted in full. 


1 pood is roughly equal to 36 pounds. 
1 ruble is equal to 51% cents. 
New conven- Old rate of 
Section. Classification under new tariff. tional duties. duties. 
140. Manufactured iron : Per pood. Per pood. 
1. Bar and assorted iron of all kinds, 
except that mentioned below; in- 
gots, puddled billets, scrap and 
mill bars; iron in powder....... R 0.75 
2. Iron rails, even though perforated 
Ce eee ere R 0.90 


8. Sheet iron of all kinds, of thick- 
ness of 4% mm. or more (No, 25 
Birmingham gauge), iron slabs 
up to 18 inches wide, assorted 
iron of all kinds up to 18 inches 
wide or 7 inches ‘high, tee iron 
and similar iron, excepting angle 
iron, which goes under subdivi- 
sion 1 of this section........... R 1.05 
4. Sheet iron of thickness below No. 
25 Birmingham gauge.......... R 1.50 
141. Tin plate (tinned sheet iron), lacquered 
or not, stamped with designs or 
crystallized, sheet iron painted, 
varnished, coated with zinc, cop- 
per, nickel or other common 
WE citawatedwiatiweeaceses R 2.65 


R 0.75 


R 0.75 


R 0.97% 
R1.20 


R 2.32% 
142. Steel: 


1. In bars, and assorted steel of all 

kinds, except that mentioned be- 
low, billets and scrap.......... R 0.75 

2. Steel rails, even perforated and 
grooved 
Paragraphs 8 and 4 read same as 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of section 140, 
substituting ‘‘steel’’ for “ iron.” 


aluminum, nickel, cobalt and 
other metals not specially desig- 
nated, German silver, Britannia 
metal and other not specially 
named alloys: 
1. In pigs, ingots, shavings, scrap, 
BOE ci csecdevieotencoogeaves R 5.00 
2. In bars, rods, sheets, even if pol- 
ished : 
mm. thick and over. 
ess than %4% mm. thick, down to 
1-3 mm R6. 
Less than 1-3 mm. thick.......... R 7.10 
149. Manufactures of copper and copper alloys: 
1. Burners of lamps (not separately 
SOSGR DOTS) viciviccccctuccvececce R 9.00 
2. Articles not ornamented in relief 
nor engraved or stamped: 
a, Weighing over 5 funts (4% 
ID GIs oa 6 c ch¥cc nk decies R 8.00 
b. Weighing 5 funts (4% pounds) 
or less, each........ Rebeka nee R 9.00 
8. Articles ornamented in relief or en- 
graved, but not stamped; also 
err R 21.00 
150. Cast iron wares: 
1. Iron castings in the rough........ R 0.90 
‘2. Cast iron vessels, enameled....... R 1.50 


R 0.75 


R 0.75 


143. Copper, 


R 3.75 


R 4.65 


~ 
2 
——— 


R 6.48 
R 6.48 


R 20.40 


R 0.90 
R 1.50 
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New conven- Old rate of 
tional duties. duties. 
Per pood. Per pood. 
3. Cast iron wares, wrought, turned, 
polished, ground, enameled (ex- 
cept vessels), zincked, &c....... R 4.20 
151. Iron and steel manufactures (including 
malleable iron manufactures), 
forged, molded, not filed except 
on the sides and edges, forged 
DAES cicee sadn sacaenedseeusdes R 2.10 


Section. Classification under new tariff. 


R 2.10 


R 2.10 


152. Iron and steel boilermakers’ work, pipes 


and connection of iron and steel : 
1. Steam boiler and similar apparatus.R 2.10 
Boiler makers’ wares, reservoirs, 
tanks, sections of bridges, all 
manufactures of sheet iron and 
steel not specially named....... R 2.55 
2. Pipes of all kinds also connecting 
parts: 
a. Exceeding 5 funts (4% pounds) 
Bh WOR, GUGiis 6 cic deccavccus R 2.55 
b. Five funts (4% pounds) in 
weight each or less............ R 4.05 
153. Iron and steel manufactures, &c., those 
specially named, wrought, turned, 
polished, zincked, &c.: 
1. All kinds, &c., those mentioned in 
subdivision 2 following.......... R 4.20 


R 2.10 


R 2.10 


R 2.10 
R 2.10 


JR 2.10* 
LR 3.30¢ 


R 6.00 


2. Padlocks, mortise locks, screws for 
wood 
154. Tin plate manufactures and sheet iron 
manufactures coated with var- 
nish, enamel, common metals, 
WO hi wecccicdkeseeunerdaaaur R 4.00 
2. Same as above, gilt or embellished. R 9.00 
155) Wire and manufactures of wire, various 
156 § increases, according to diameter 
of wire. 
157. Sewing needles (per funt or 9-10 pound).R 1.20 
Needles for sewing machines (per 
funt or 9-10 pound)............ R 2.00 
158. Cutlery, slight changes, except as follows: 
8. Shears for sheep shearing........ R 7.50 
160. Scythes, bills and sickles............. R 3.00 
161. Files, rasps, screw stocks, taps and dies. R 2.50 
162. 1. Type and matrices of all kinds...... R 9.00 
2. Matrix punches, brass lines, &c. ..R 25.30 
164. Manufactures of lead, excepting those 
under paragraph 162; shot...... R 2.10 
MACHINES AND APPARATUS. 
(Owing to an entirely new classification 
it is not practicable to compare the 
entire divisions in each case.) 
Machines of cast iron, wrought iron 
and steel, even if combined with 
copper to an extent not exceeding 
25 per cent. of total weight of 
machine : 
a. Not specially mentioned.......... R 2.10 
b. Gas and petrol motors, steam en- 
gines, portable engines, except 
those mentioned in subdivision 5, 
locomotives, locomotive steam 
wagons, steam trolleys and elec- 
tro-motor wagons, printing and 
lithographic machines, paper mak- 
ing machines, wood working ma- 
chines (frame saws pay 2.10 
per pood), pumps and portable 
fire engines, compressors, ice 
making and refrigerating ma- 
chines, sewing machines........ R 3.20 
Gas and water meters............ R 4.20 
c. Metal working machines.......... R 4.20 
Steam fire engines...........s0s- R 4.20 
2. All kinds of machines of copper and 
alloys, or with such metals in 
extent of 25 per cent. and over 
of total weight of machine...... R 8.00 
3. Dynamo-electrical machines and 
electro-motors of all kinds, elec- 
trical transformers... 
4, Agricultural machines 
steam motors, not specially named.R 0.75 


169. Manometers, electrical switches, rheo- 
stats, telegraph and telephone ap- 
paratus, electrical and pneumatic 
bells and accessories for electric 
eigmaliag c.cccccece reer ere R 9.00 
2. Blectro-technical measuring “— 
GUE. vv ctecesuvedecena “a 
8. Electrical incandescent lamps : 
6, DERE. ec kevcntaccacues -++-R 30.00 
b. Unmounted .......... decades R 60.00 


* If weighing over 5 funts (46 Pe pounds) each. 
+ If weighing 5 funts each or 
The old classification was “ gas, hot air and petrol motors, 
sewing and knitting machines, portable engines not specially 
mentioned, tenders and fire engines, excepting steam.” 


R 3.37% 
R 9.00 


R 0.97% 
R 0.97% 
R 1.65 
R 1.65 
R 1.65 
R 0.60 
R 0.60 


R1.50 


167. 1. 


R 2.10 


tR 2.10 
R 2.10 
R 2.10 
R 2.70 


R 6.48 


R 2.10 
R 0.75 


R 10.20 
R12.00 R10.20 


R 9.00 
R 9.00 
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‘Tron and Steel Bounties in Canada. 


Toronto, May 26, 1906.—Canada’s bounties on iron 
and steel were the subject of a discussion in the House 
of Commons on Monday. The matter was brought up by 
James Conmee, one of the representatives of New On- 
tario, in the following resolution, of which notice had 
been standing for some time: 

Whereas, the acts granting certain bonuses upon metals man- 
ufactured in Canada have stimulated the production of iron and 
steel, as evidenced by the several metallurgical works now in 
operation and in course of construction; and whereas, it is im- 
portant that our mines should be opened up and that Canadian 
furnaces be supplied with Canadian ore; and whereas, under ex- 
isting legislation a bounty is paid upon iron and steel produced 
by Canadian furnaces from foreign ore, it is the opinion of this 
house that it will be in the public interest that all bonuses here- 
after paid be confined to Canadian ore and iron and steel pro- 
duced therefrom, and that the bonuses hitherto granted for the 
encouragement of the iron and steel industry should be renewed 
for a further period, subject to the provisions of this resolution, 
and that the duty be remitted upon coal coked in Canada and 
used for smelting purposes. 

It was apparently not Mr. Conmee’s intention to press 
this resolution, for at the conclusion of the discussion to 
which it gave rise he withdrew it, remarking that the 
object he had in view at this stage was to evoke ex- 
pressions of opinion on the part of members who take 
any interest in the question. It is easy to understand 
why he should refrain from bringing the matter to a 
vote. In the first place, as an influential New Ontario 
supporter of the Government, he would be averse to 
forcing its hand. In the second place, it must have been 
apparent to him that, whatever intentions the Govern- 
ment may have on the subject, it might deem it inexpe- 
dient to have the House declare itself in favor of his 
resolution just now; hence, it might let it be understood 
that it wished its majority to oppose the resolution. In 
the third place, the sense of the House, as indicated by 
the speeches, was in favor of continuing the bounties, if 
not unanimous in favor of restricting them to the products 
of Canadian ore. In the fourth place, the whole tariff 
question, with its related issues, is to be taken up in 
the sessions to be called specially for that purpose in 
November. 

Would Favor Canadian Ore Mining Interests, 


In support of his resolution Mr. Conmee spoke of the 
prosperity that has come to the country in consequence 
of the establishment of the smelting industry in Canada. 
It was unfortunate that the product of some of these 
furnaces was almost entirely from foreign ore. In read- 
justing the bounties it would appear to be in the interests 
of the country that the greatest possible inducement 
should be given to the miner to produce Canadian ore 
and to the furnaces to turn out the products of Canadian 
ore. There could be no question it was in the interests of 
Canada to continue to pay bounties, but in readjusting 
the bounties encouragement should be given to smelt 
Canadian ores, thus stimulating the development of Cana- 
dian mines. 

Mr. Johnston (Cape Breton) said that up to 1896 the 
iron and steel industry of Canada was languishing, but 
under the legislation of this Government it had developed 
into great importance. He regretted that Mr. Conmee 
had seen fit to amend his resolution by excluding from 
the bonus the ores of any British colony, for the reason 
that in Nova Scotia they were compelled to use a large 
quantity of Newfoundland ore. He asked Mr. Conmee to 
reconsider his decision to exclude Newfoundland ores, on 
the ground that it was inopportune to take such action 
at this stage. He opposed the proposal to admit coal for 
coking in Canada for smelting purposes free, as injurious 
to the coal interests of Nova Scotia. 

In its original form, as mentioned by Mr. Johnston, 
the resolution included ores from any part of the British 
Empire as eligible for the bounties, but Mr. Conmee after- 
ward changed this. Were the Government to leave the 
bounties extended to the Canadian product of all ores 
mined under the British flag and withdraw them from 
the Canadian product of ores mined in other countries 
the effect would be discriminating as between the two 
chief centers of the iron and steel industry—Cape Breton 
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and Sault Ste. Marie. The ore used in both these centers 
comes mainly from sources outside of Canada, the Cape 
Breton works using Newfoundland ore and the Sault Ste. 
Marie works using Minnesota ore. Were the product of 
ores from British sources to be entitled to the bounties, 
and the product of ores from non-British sources not to 
be, the works in Cape Breton would be benefited and the 
works at Sault Ste. Marie injured. As Sault Ste. Marie 
is in New Ontario, Mr. Conmee probably shrank from 
advocating a policy that would hurt them while benefit- 
ing their rivals in eastern Canada. Hence, no doubt, he 
changed his resolution so as to confine the benefits of 
the bounties to Canadian ore, thus putting the New 
Ontario and the Cape Breton manufacturing interests on 
the same footing—that is to say, he made the resolution 
unacceptable to both. While Mr. Johnston opposed it 
from sympathy with the Cape Breton works in his riding, 
Mr. McCool opposed it from sympathy with the Sault Ste. 
Marie works, he also being a New Ontario man. He 
declared that it would be regrettable if the Government 
were to act on the resolution. He said that the Lake 
Super%>r Corporation had made every effort to get suit- 
able ore in Ontario, but was obliged to go outside for it. 


The Need of the Bounties, 


The Minister of Customs, Mr, Paterson, said the boun- 
ties had been increased in order that the duty on the 
finished product might be reduced. He questioned if the 
iron and steel industry could have grown to anything 
like its present extent without the assistance of the 
bounties. The underlying principle of these, however, 
was, he said, to encourage the use of Canadian ore, but 
he felt that were the resolution to be acted on at once 
it would be disastrous to existing industries. He sug- 
gested that it be withdrawn. 

Arch. Campbell complained that Canadian steel was 
being sold for export at lower prices than those current 
at home, and he suggested that if the bounties were con- 
tinued provision should be made for the prevention of 
such differences. 

It is perhaps not immaterial to mention that Thunder 
Bay and Rainy River region, the constituency which 
Mr. Conmee represents, has several important iron ranges 
and that the Atikokan Iron Company, which is building 
a furnace in Mr. Conmee’s town (Port Arthur) intends 
to use the ores of mines in the Atikokan range. But the 
company’s smelting operations will by no means sutlice 
for the consumption of the output contemplated in its 
mining operations. It proposes to be a large shipper 
or ore, uaving in view, it is understood, a market on the 
United States side of the lakes, as the Lake Superior 
Corporation has for the output of its Helen mine. But 
if the bounties on iron and steel were confined to Cana- 
dian ore they might stimulate ingenuity to the invention 
of smelting processes for the utilization of the Rainy 
River and Thunder Bay ore in the manufacture of steel. 
It is pointed out that Alabama has become a steel manu- 
facturing State in spite of all that was said of the unfit- 
ness of its ores for the making of steel. Naturally, Rainy 
River ore interests are ambitius to become the suppliers 
of the Sault Ste. Marie iron and steel works. 


Others Favor the Conmee Policy, 


Nor is the sentiment in favor of Mr. Conmee’s policy 
confined to his own constituency. In eastern Canada 
there is a very decided feeling that the bounties should 
be restricted to the product of domestic ore. An ex- 
ponent of that view is the Halifax Chronicle, a strong 
supporter of the Laurier Government. Its advocacy of 


. the policy attracts the more attention because the pres- 


ent Finance Minister—the member of the Government 
who has most to say about duties and bounties—was 
formerly its editor. There are large iron deposits in 
Nova Scotia which are neglected, the Chronicle says, be- 
cause of the extending of the bounty to the product of 
imported ore. 

It is expected that the new mining act of Ontario, 
passed in the session of the Legislature just concluded, 
will have an effect to encourage prospecting, and may 
thus hasten the discovery of deposits of high grade hem:- 
tite, if there are any in Ontario. A purely Canadian 
bounty would assist this tendency of the new law. So 
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indeed would any influence operating to make the country 
more self-dependent for ore supplies. Were the owners 
of iron mines in the United States, particularly in the 
Lake Superior district, to refuse to ship ore to Canada 
they would cause a ransacking of the earth in Néw 
Ontario for new sources of supply. Some years ago the 
Newfoundland Government entertained for a moment the 
idea of imposing an export duty on ore. This proposal 
caused anxiety to the Canadian importers of Newfound- 
land ore. Had it been acted on it would have been em- 
barrassing to the two steel companies in Cape Breton. 

©. A. 6. J. 
+o 


The Cause of the Recent Earthquake. 


From an article in the New York Evening Sun, written 
by a correspondent at Oakland, Cal., the following ex- 
tracts are taken: 


What caused the earthquake of April 18? and Where 
did it come from? are question which, quite naturally, are 
being asked pretty generally out here. Never before has 
the opportunity for studying the geological disturb- 
ances which cause at least some earthquakes presented 
itself as in this case. Acting promptly and with the con- 
sent of the National Government, Governor Pardee ap- 
pointed a State Earthquake Commission within a few 
days of the disaster. The commission is composed of 
Professors A. C. Lawson, chairman; A. O. Leuschenér, 
secretary ; G. K. Gilbert, Fielding Reid, John C. Branner, 
George Davidson, Charles Burkhalter, and W. W. Camp- 
bell. All are thoroughly conversant with the topography 
and geology of the coast. They met within the week of 
the earthquake, organized and laid out certain definite 
plans for work. 

The mistake has been made very generally by the pub- 
lic of calling this the San Francisco earthquake, whereas 
it was felt over large areas of the State. It will be many 
weeks, if not months, before the commission is prepared 
to make a full and official report, but much general infor- 
mation has already been gathered, and doubtless most of 
it will be found eventually to correspond fairly with the 
final and official report. 

It is interesting to note here that the records of the 
two previous severe shocks—those of 1868 and 1898—show 
the same general direction of motion. The fact that the 
large mains carrying water from the distant water sheds 
and reservoir to the city had been broken at once led to 
their inspection, and this directed the geologists to the 
section most interesting and promising most returns for 
careful study. This is what is known geologically as the 
San Bruno fault. Fortunately this has been a special 
object of study by Professor Branner for years, and he 
has explored and mapped and measured the fault for 
many miles and traced its almost unbroken course up and 
down the State. It can be traced for nearly 600 miles. 

Sufficient is now known to demonstrate that the severe 
earthquake of April 18 was due to a sliding of the San 
Bruno fault for approximately 6 feet. Whether or not 
this was its original cause, or whether there was some 
antecedent jar that caused the sliding of the San Bruno 
fault, is not known, and, indeed, may never be fully ex- 
plained. 


Geological changes, more or less similar but of vastly 
greater magnitude, which have occurred in prehistoric 
times have resulted in the formation, along the axis of 
the San Bruno fault, of what is known as a structural 
valley. This valley, with its nestling lakes, San Andreas 
and Crystal Springs, and its excellent water sheds, was 
naturally taken by the Spring Valley Water Company 
many years ago for one of its principal sources of water 
supply for the city of San Francisco. Dams at the lower 
end of this natural valley impounded enormous quantities 
of water and transformed the valley of the San Bruno 
fault into a vast reservoir. From it the main aqueduct 
to the city was run. 


Unfortunately for the city, these water mains were 


laid out so as to cross the San Bruno fault near the 
northern end of the structural valley at an angle of about 
45 degrees. 


When the earthquake came nothing could 
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save them. No matter what their construction might 
have been, the very great shifting which occurred would 
have produced the same result. 

Everything on or near the line of this fault ee 
severely. Stanford University was near it. Salinus city, 
nearly in its path, is laid waste. San Francisco lay 
somewhat to the north and east of the fault and suf- 
fered very severely in places. Here, in some localities 
the jelly like shaking was most marked, and wherever in 
the city was soft soil, or filled in land, there great damage 
resulted. On the other hand, the experience has demon- 
strated that even very large buildings may be built upon 
such soil, if the foundations are constructed with the 
nature of the soil and the liability to earthquakes ever in 
mind. For example, the Ferry Building is built on piles 
sunk in the mud of the bay, yet the floor of the building 
is perfectly level, and the building itself in all essentials 
is undamaged. But the foundations of the Ferry Building 
were put in to stay. There are 72 groups of 60 piles 80 
feet long, driven down into the hard, blue clay. On top 
of these groups of piles concrete arches were built, and on 
these arches rests the Ferry Building, a structure of 
steel and cement. When the earthquake came this build- 
ing, practically a solid mass from foundation to top, vi- 
brated as a unit, and, except for the splitting off of some 
of the stone casing, is undamaged. 

The lessons to be studied from the work of the Earth- 
quake Commission, even so far as it has gone at the pres- 
ent time, seem clear. Earthquakes may occur at any 
time, owing to the same causes which have produced the 
three severe ones in the years noted. The main aqueducts 
of the Spring Valley Company or any other main water 
feeds should not cross the line of the San Bruno fault, but 
should be constructed to the east of it. No danger is to 
be anticipated where the principles of building solid foun- 
dations and properly keying buildings are followed. 
here is no reason why the city cannot be made not only 
earthquake proof, but also almost fireproof, if it be re- 
built on proper lines and with due thought to the great 
possibilities of the San Bruno fault. 

—_~++o__—_ 


The Amalgamated Scales. 


In addition to the changes in the Amalgamated scales 
for the year commencing July 1, 1906, printed in The 
Iron Age of May 24, the scales for sheet mills, sheet mill 
hands and roughers and catchers were adopted. The 
base of the sheet mill scale for 1905-1906 was readopted. 
The United States standard gauge of weights was re- 
affirmed. 

Foot note No. 1 was changed to read: “ When sheets 
are rolled 14 gauge lighter than the gauge they represent, 
the next lighter gauge shall be taken for the rolling 
price.” 

No. 4 was changed to read: “ All sheet iron or sheet 
steel shall be weighed by the company after being sheared 
and opened, and the company shall furnish the complete 
weight and number of sheets of different sizes of each 
turn to the roller, or put the same in a convenient place 
in the mill within a reasonable time after being made.” 

A new foot note, No. 25, was added, as follows: 
“ Roughers running over iron to receive 10 cents per heat, 
15 pair of double iron to constitute a heat.” 

The sheet mill hands’ scale of 1905-1906 in base and 
foot notes was adopted. 

The roughers’ and catchers’ scale of 1905-1906 was 
adopted, except that the following was made to substitute 
foot note No. 5: ‘“ Rouguer running over iron to receive 
10 cents per heat, 15 pair of double iron to constitute a 


heat.” 
———___~-+e_____. 


Joseph H. Wallace, engineer, Temple Court Building, 
New York, will erect one of the largest wall paper plants 
in the world at a point near London, England, for the 
Wall Paper Manufacturers, Limited. The plant will cost 
in the neighborhood of $2,500,000. Contracts for the ma- 
chinery have all been placed and nothing remains to be 
purchased but a few supplies, which will be purchased 
in England. 
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The Free Alcohol Bill Becomes a Law. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1906.—The long pending 
bill providing for the use, free of tax, of denatured grain 
alcohol for industrial purposes, including heat, light and 
power, has passed the Senate, after having gone through 
the House, and will probably have received the Presi- 
dent’s signature by the time this issue of The Iron Age 
reaches its readers. The measure goes into force January 
1, 1907, the interval being required by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue to make a study of the laws and 
regulations of foreign countries and to provide a code 
for the guidance of the bureau in the enforcement of the 
new law. 

The bill as passed by the House was given very careful 
consideration at the hands of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which gave hearings to the representatives of 
the wood alcohol interests, including those manufacturers 
of charcoal iron who pfoduce alcohol as a by-product. 
The committee became convinced that the demand for 
methylated grain spirits would be so great as to require 
the entire output of wood alcohol for denaturing pur- 
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While it is believed that under the regulations to be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue no 
supervision will be attempted of denatured alcohol when 
withdrawn from bonded warehouse in moderate quanti- 
ties for heat, light and power, it is probable that manu- 
facturers using very large quantities, like those who con- 
sume it in the making of lacquers, bronzes, &c., for the 
finishing of hardware and other metal products, will be 
required to register with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and to keep a set of books, to be supplied by the 
bureau, showing the quantities of alcohol received, date 
of purchase, &c. These requirements will be easily met 
by manufacturers and will enable the Government to 
trace any unusually large quantities that may be with- 
drawn from distillery warehouse, ostensibly for legitimate 
industrial use, but actually intended to be illicitly puri- 
fied and employed for beverage purposes. Ww.L. C. 


The Bliss Automatic Muck Bar Shear. 


A muck bar shear of very compact construction, yet 





powerful enough to readily cut hot billets, having a cross 





Fig. 1.—The Operating Side of the Automatic Muck Bar Shear Built by the E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


poses, and therefore that the producers of wool alcohol, at 
least those who, like the charcoal iron makers, produce 
only the crude article, would not suffer to any material 
extent. At the same time the committee made it per- 
fectly clear that the benefits to be derived from a policy 
of free grain alcohol for industrial purposes were regard- 
ed as so great as to more than offset any possible injury 
that might be suffered by the wood alcohol interests. 

The purpose in deferring the taking effect of the bill 
until January 1, 1907, was twofold; first, to enable the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to provide regulations for the 
enforcement of the law, and, second, to enable the wood 
alcohol interests to work up their materials on hand and 
adjust themselves to meet the new conditions with the 
least possible embarrassment. During the discussion of 
the bill in the Senate a strong disposition was shown to 
insist upon the House provision, which put the new law 
into force three months after its passage, but the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee refused to yield this point 
on the ground that the Treasury officials would be seri- 
ously handicapped if compelled to make such a revolution- 
ary change in the treatment of distilled spirits without 
ample time in which to prepare regulations. 


section as large as 8 x 2 inches is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The machine is entirely automatic 
in its action and is a product of the E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany, 11 Adams street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Fig. 1 shows a 
view of the machine from the operating side, and Fig. 2 
a rear view, which shows the drive and automatic ad- 
justable stop for determining the length of billets cut 
off. 

The operation of the machine will be understood from 
the following, in connection with the reference letters on 
the engravings. As may be seen in Fig. 2, the motor pin- 
ion drives directly the large gear on the shear actuating 
shaft. This gear is loose upon the shaft and is clutched 
to it only when a stroke is to be made. A brake on the 
shaft with the clutch stops the shear instantly when the 
clutch is released. Secured to the large gear is a smaller 
gear, J, which, as may be seen in Fig. 1, meshes the gear 
© on the shaft with the lower feeding roll. The two 
feeding rolls are geared together by the gears C and C. 
A and B are the feed rolls, which are driven by gears C 
and C, Fig. 1. The rolls revolve continuously and are 
fitted with splines so as to take a good bite on the stock. 
The upper roll is movable vertically, and is driven from the 
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gear C at its left through a sleeve with square sockets 
fitting loosely on squared ends of the driving pinion 
shaft and the roll, allowing the latter a certain amount 
of vertical movement, without binding the drive. To cut 
the bar the operator simply depresses the lever D, which 
lowers the upper roll, causing the rolls to grip the stock 
and advance it against the stop gauge BE, which is ad- 
justable along the rod F, so that any desired length may 
be cut. As the bar strikes i this gauge recedes a little 
and this slight movement trips a powerful friction clutch, 
causing the upper shear blade to descend and make the 
cut. The action is repeated until the entire bar has been 
cut into equal lengths. The lower knife may be seen at 
K in Fig. 1. The upper knife is behind the upper roll. 
To prevent the bar from rising with the upper blade, a 
stripper, L, is provided. M and M are connections be- 
tween the stop gauge and the clutch N, Fig. 2. 

Provision is made so that the cut off portion will drop 
on a conveyor. This is accomplished by the rocking apron 
G, which is operated from the slide by the link H and 
the arm I, as shown in Fig 2. When the slide is up the 
apron is in the position shown. Just before a piece is 
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the articles are composed of steel or other non-precious 
metal, the authorities assessed duty on the goods as 
jewelry, at the rate of 60 per cent. Several thousand im- 
porters in all parts of the United States are affected by 
the Government’s order. 

Sad Irons.—The Board of Appraisers, in a decision by 
I. F. Fischer, promulgated May 24, handed down a ruling 
affecting the customs classification of sad irons. It ap- 
pears from the testimony that José S. Mara and others 
of San Juan, P. R., imported merchandise of this descrip- 
tion, which the Collector of Customs returned for duty 
at the rate of 45 per cent., under the provision in the 
tari law for manufactures of metal. Objection was 
taken to this classification, as the articles were claimed 
by the importers to be properly duitable at the rate of 
8-10 cent per pound under the provision for sad irons. 
Accoraing to the lower customs tribunal no doubt exists 
that the merchandise should be classified as sad irons. 
The protest is therefore sustained. 

Electrodes.—It has been decided by the Board of Ap- 
praisers that electrodes are properly duitable under the 
provision in the tariff act for metals unwrought, with 





Fig. 2.—A Rear View of the Bliss Automatic Muck Bar Shear. 


cut the apron moves into position, so that the cut off 
piece can fall directly upon it. On the up stroke of the 
slide, the apron rocks forward again and the piece cut 
off slides from the apron on the conveyor. After dis- 
charging the piece it returns ready for the next one. 
An idea of the power exerted by this machine may 
be had from the fact that it is driven by a direct con- 
nected 60-horsepower electric motor. The large balance 
wheel is 76 inches in diameter by 10 inches face, weighs 
over 8000 pounds, and runs at a speed of about 100 revo- 
lutions per minute. The total weight of the machine is 
about 35,000 pounds. 
4 ——___ 


Recent Customs Decisions. 


A Jewelry Distinction.—After several years of litiga- 
tion the Treasury Department has acquiesced in the 
rulings of the Federal courts .and has directed the classi- 
fying officials of customs to return metal belts, clasps, 
slides and similar articles as manufactures of metal, with 
duty at the rate of 45 per cent. It seems that although 


duty at the rate of 20 per cent. The protest calling forth 
this ruling was filed by Eimer & Amend, New York. This 
firm’s importations were assessed as a chemical com- 
pound at 25 per cent. In a report filed with the board 
by the appraisers it is stated that the return was an 
error. Several other claims were made for lower duty, 
but they were all overruled. 

Belt Pins—On May 26 the board sustained a protest 
filed by the Callender, McAuslan & Troup Company, 
Providence, R. I., regarding the rate of duty applicable 
to belt pins severally about 10 inches long. The board 
finds that the articles are to be regarded as manufactures 
of metal for customs purposes, and are not to be con- 
sidered jewelry, as returned by the appraiser. 

Metal Fob Chains.—In a decision by General Ap- 
praiser Sharretts, the Board of Appraisers on May 26 
decided that metal fob chains must pay duty at the rate 
of 60 per cent., as jewelry. It was maintained by the 
importers, Albert Lorsch & Co., New York, that the 
goods came within the definition of manufactures of 
metal as used in the tariff law. The protest was over- 
ruled. 
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The Columbus Impeller Pump. 
BY E. K. HOOD. 


Some interesting results have lately been obtained 
from the Columbus impeller pump manufactured by the 
Roth Company, Columbus, Ind. 

The principle of this pump is one of the oldest and 
simplest used for the elevation of water, but this com- 
pany seems to be the first to have applied it with com- 
mercial success. Primarily, this pump consists of a head 
either electrically or mechanically driven, suspended from 
which, and extending into the well to any desired depth, 
is a shaft carrying impeller and a cage carrying re- 
tarder. In the engravings, Fig. 1 shows a cross section 
of a mechanically driven head, and 
Fig. 2, one section of shafting. 

The head consists of a discharge 
tee, yoke frame and bearing saddle. 

Most of the load on the drive shaft 
is a vertical downward one and it 
is supported by a roller bearing in 
an oil tight cup on the bearing 
saddle. The side thrust on the shaft, 
where it is belt driven, is taken by 
long sleeve bearings. Glands are 
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Fig. 1.—Vertical Section of the Head 
of a Columbus Impeller Pump and 


a Section of Impeller Shafting— Fig. 2. 


provided on the end of each of these bearings to keep the 
oil from working down on the shaft. The head is mounted 
at the top of the well so as to bring.the shaft concentric 
with the casing. Any desired number of impeller shaft 
sections, such as is shown in Fig. 2, are coupled to the 
drive shaft, and the corresponding cages are coupled to- 
gether, with the upper cage securely fastened to the 
discharge tee. 

The construction of the impellers is peculiar, each 
consisting of one turn on a 38-inch pitch spiral, cast inte- 
gral with an annulus surrounding it. The diameter of 
the impeller is 1-16 inch less than an enclosing &teel an- 
nulus which is riveted to the three-bar cage. A narrow 
packing strip of either leather or rubber is riveted to 
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the steel annulus, so that the whole cage fits the well 
casing snugly and prevents back leakage. Immediately 
below each impeller a retarder, helical in form, is riveted 
to each supporting bar of the cage. The sections of shaft- 
ing are 10 feet long, and any required number can be 
coupled together. 

In making an installation the lower two impellers are 


submerged. The shaft is then rotated at high velocity, 
and the discharge of water depends upon the size of the 
pump and speed. 


The principle of operation is very simple. The lower 
impeller imparts a spiral upward motion to the water. 
The retarders arrest the spiral motion, but the water is 
continued in its vertical path. The next impeller catches 
it and imparts a second spiral upward motion, which is 
in turn retarded, and the operation is repeated until the 
water is discharged at the head of the well. 


An initial test of a 6-inch pump where the discharge 
was capped showed that it was possible to have a dis- 
charge pressure of 18 pounds when the shaft was rotating 
at 1200 revolutions per minute. A few notable tests show 
the efficiency of this pump. A pump made to fit a 9%- 
inch well casing was installed in the city of Tacoma for 
use in its water plant. The water stood at 80 feet in the 
well, and 100 feet of shaft was operated on the pump. 
An air lift had failed to bring up any water, probably be- 
cause the well was not deep enough. The pump was 
started at 1200 revolutions per minute and brought 1780 
gallons of water per minute. A 75 horse-power motor 
was used, which showed that it had a very easy load in- 
deed. 


Another interesting report came from the rice fields 
of Arkansas. An 84-inch pump with 50 feet of shafting 
was installed in a well wherein the water stood 38 feet 
from the surface. The pump was started, and at 110 
revolutions per minute brought very little water. It was 
then determined that the strainer was clogged, and 10 
feet more of shaft was added. The speed was increased 
to 1500 revolutions per minute, and in 20 minutes the 
pump had discharged ten wagon loads of quicksand, be- 
sides a copious supply of water. The speed was then 
reduced to 1100 revolutions, and the pump delivered 750 
gallons per minute continuously. It was feared that the 
sand had cut the pump, but upon investigation there was 
no appreciable wear. This is explained by the fact 
that the shaft tends to seek a center, as it is accurately 
balanced, and there are no bearings in the path of dis- 
charge. 


These pumps can be installed to any depth up to 
200 feet without digging a pit, and for this reason there 
seems to be a very large field for them in irrigation work. 
They also seem to be especially adapted for handling 
muddy water and thick, heavy materials, as there are no 
valves to cut out. 


——————_»D-oe__-_— 


Electrolytic Corrosion of Structural Steel.—At the 
Ithaca meeting of the American Electrochemical Society, 
Maximilian Toch read a paper on the problem of protect- 
ing the steel structures of buildings, &c., against the 
electrolytic effects of stray currents. While such destruc- 
tion goes on, the author emphasized that it is not nearly 
as bad as some people think. He had made extended 
tests in which two pieces of steel of known high grade 
quality were immersed in wet earth and a small current 
from an outside source sent from one plate to the other 
for a long period. In every case the anode plate rusts 
very rapidly, while the cathode plate remains in good con- 
dition and free from corrosion. The first oxide which 
appears on the anode is the green oxide. When a third 
plate, not connected to the circuit, was inserted in the 
earth between the other two plates, it showed corrosion 
almost midway between that of the two others. Electro- 
lytic rust is a totally different oxide of iron than chemical 
rust. Steel cannot be protected against corrosion by sim- 
ply embedding it in concrete, but the proper way is first 
to cover it with an insulating paint and then place it in 
concrete. This method has already found application in 
the power house of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Long 
Island City and in other places. 
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The Cooper Hewitt Mercury Vapor Lamp for 
Industrial Lighting. 





The Cooper Hewitt mercury vapor lamp, invented by 
Peter Cooper Hewitt of New York as the outcome of a 
long study of electrical vacuum phenomena, has come 
into wide commercial prominence in the past year in 
many interesting and important installations in the field 
of industrial lighting. Recent improvements in design 
and construction have increased its general utility, and 
the perfection of a new type of lamp adapted to prac- 
tically all alternating current lighting circuits has doubled 
the field of its possible usefulness. 


Latest Form Described. 


The complete Cooper Hewitt lamp outfit, in its latest 
form, consists of the glass vacuum tube, the holder and 
reflector and the auxiliary. The tubes of direct current 
lamps have a positive electrode of iron at one end and a 
negative electrode of metallic mercury in a bulb at the 
other end. The tubes of the new alternating current 
lamps have two positive electrodes of iron at one end 
and a negative electrode of mercury at the other end, the 
alternating current entering the vacuum by the positive 
electrodes and leaving by the negative electrode. The 
alternating current lamps thus really operate as a con- 
verter, in application of the principle of negative elec- 
trode resistance discovered in the first invention of the 
mercury lamp. They are started as the direct current 
lamps are started, by a temporary tilting to permit the 
flow of mercury from one end to the other in a small 
stream, which momentarily bridges the vacuum, the re- 
sulting arcing of the current vaporizing some of the 
mercury and the subsequent steady current flow increas- 
ing the vapor pressure and exciting it to a high degree 
of incandescence. Many type H lamps are now made 
with a small solenoid or magnet on the suspension bar 
just above the holder, for accomplishing this tilting 
automatically when the circuit is closed. These auto- 
matic lamps are used in installations in which it would 
be inconvenient to reach the tilting chain with the hand 
or a hook. 

The auxiliary, consisting of two or three coils of re- 
sistance wire, an inductance coil, and usually a ballast 
bulb to correct abnormal voltage variations, all connected 
in series with the tube, is inclosed in the new lamps 
under a 12-inch metal canopy and fastened securely to 
the ceiling above the lamp on a plate attachment having 
a crow foot into which the lamp suspension bar is screwed, 
thus becoming a part of the lamp fixture. The special 
auxiliaries for series lamps have in addition an auto- 
matic cut off and shunt resistance. The new ballast bulb, 
an interesting feature of the auxiliary, provides economi- 
cal protection against undue voltage rises by means of a 
fine iron wire mounted in a small glass tube somewhat 
resembling a miniature incandescent globe, with an inert 
atmosphere to prevent oxidation of the wire. This iron 
wire possesses to a peculiar degree the property of in- 
creasing its resistance very rapidly as its temperature is 
increased, so that a lamp protected by such a ballast be- 
comes operative through a considerable range of voltage 
without the loss in efficiency which would be unavoidable 
in the case of a voltage control by resistance possessing 
no such graded temperature correction. 


Special Features of the Lamp. 


When the Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 220 West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York, first put the mercury 
vapor lamp on the market its interesting scientific fea- 
tures and the attention everywhere attracted by the 
novelty of its bright light overshadowed for a time com- 
mercial recognition of its industrial value, but it is to- 
day being installed in large numbers in factories and 
work rooms of all sorts, in several standard styles, de 
signed to meet any requirement of commercial lighting 
systems. 

The records of the performance to date of mercury 
lamps installed in 1904 and 1905 have demonstrated that 
the operating life of Cooper Hewitt tubes exceeds 5000 
hours in numerous instances. The New York Trans- 
portation Company recently renewed four tubes which 
had been operated over 10,000 hours each, and three of 
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them were in fair operating condition when returned to 
the factory, but somewhat blackened from long service. 
As the only cost of maintenance in mercury lighting is 
for tube renewals (about one-third the original eost of 
the complete lamp), the demonstrated long life of the 
tube gives a new importance to the figures of its high 
efficiency. Tubes continue to operate perfectly until the 
vacuum becomes impaired, with no consumption of the 
light giving element. 

All other methods of artificial lighting require the 
heating to incandescence of some solid substance, usually 
carbon, with the loss of much the greater part of the 
energy consumed in the generation of heat and the more 
or less rapid consumption of the lighting substance. In 
the Cooper Hewitt lamp a long glass vacuum tube, 1 inch 
in diameter and from 17% to 45 inches long in the stand- 
ard types, is used, in which mercury vapor is excited to a 
high degree of incandescence by the passage of the electric 
current, with a generation of heat that is reduced to a 
minimum. The radiant heat from mercury lamps, there- 
fore, is in proportion to lighting capacity a very smal} 
part of that given off by incandescent globes or arc lamps, 
and this high efficiency, which means an all important 
saving in current consumption, has incidentally meant 
also a material reduction in the temperature of work 
rooms in many installations in which the heat from 
former lighting methods had been very noticeable in hot 
summer weather. The operating economy is also well 
established. 

In the growth of Cooper Hewitt lighting, considerable 
attention is being attracted to the peculiar merits of its 
illumination—the even diffusion of light from a luminous 
surface of great extent, which prevents the formation of 
sharply defined lights and shadows or the contraction of 
the pupil of the eye caused by the concentrated luminous 
points of other lights, and the freedom of the mercury 
spectrum from red rays, attributed physiologically as the 
chief cause of eye fatigue in work under other artificial 
illuminants. Light is emitted in even intensity from 
every portion of the tubes, and there are no dazzling or 
bright moving spots. The mercury light, its advocates 
assert, is the only one in which the spectrum is deficient 
only in the rays undesirable in a light to work by. 


Adoption for Industrial Use. 


The Cooper Hewitt lamp has been extensively adopted 
during the past two years in large machine shops and 
foundries, where the saving effected in current con- 
sumption has been very great; in business offices, in 
which the superior working quality of its light has dic- 
tated its use, apart from the consideration of its economy ; 
in the press and composing rooms of many of the largest 
publishing houses in America, where the disadvantages 
of wiring around machinery are avoided by its use; in 
railroad repair shops; in drafting rooms; in pier sheds 
and freight houses; in textile mills, where the searching 
character of its light is of special value; in automobile 
garages and shops; in piano and organ factories, leather 
and paper mills, glass and rubber factories, copper and 
sugar refineries, hat factories, navy yards, wood work- 
ing plants and in many other industries in which its il- 
luminating value and economy have peculiarly recom- 
mended it. 

Among prominent recent installations are those at the 
enlarged Newark works of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, where 470 lamps are in use; at the new 
model factory of the J. L. Mott Iron Works at Trenton, 
equipped with 113 lamps; at the new Baring Cross shops 
of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad at 
Argenta, Ark., equipped with 105 lamps, and at the new 
Attica works of the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
where 86 lamps are used. Five of the largest river piers 
in New York are lighted by them. All the United States 
Government currency and internal revenue stamps are 
printed under their light in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing at Washington, and the Automobile Club of 
America will use 96 lamps in its new garage building in 
New York. 

actianatinandieiiiailnasiatintaisapy 


The Northern Electrical Mfg. Company’s present San 
Francisco address is rooms 403-5, Atlas Building, 604 
Mission street. 
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Double Horizontal Bull 


Block. 


A New Waterbury 


The double horizontal ‘bull block shown in the illus- 
trations is a powerful machine, designed to take %-inch 
wire rods and reduce them. The machine, a general view 
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wedge grappling tongs, which hold the end of the rod, is 
above the surface of the block, as they retire into a 
recess, as shown in the drawing. In Fig. 2 details of the 
die holder A and block are given, the tongs B being 
shown in two positions—when starting and after retiring 
into the recess while drawing. The die is at C. The 


Fig. 1—The New Double Horizontal Bull Block Built by the Waterbury Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


of which is given in Fig. 1, is built by the Waterbury 
Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn. It takes 18 or 
20 inch blocks, frequently one of each size being em- 
ployed, and is back geared 19 to 1, or may be built with 
a gear ratio 16 to 1. Double helical, or herringbone, 
teeth are used in the first drive and straight teeth in 
the drive to the block shaft. ‘the blocks make 20 revolu- 
tions per minute, the wire running from 100 to 125 feet 


universal die holder is balanced in its vertical movement 
by a spring. 

Details of the clutch and block mechanisms and con- 
struction are shown in Fig. 3. The front plate on the 
block, carrying the spider reel, is seen at D, the front 
plate of the hub, which holds the block on the shaft at 
E, and the clutch hub, keyed to the shaft, at F. The 
block is loose on the shaft and is balanced, so that it 
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Fig. 2.—Detail Side Elevation, Showing the Universal Die Holder. 


per minute. The blocks are started and stopped while 
the machine is running, by means of a double pin clutch 
operated by a rod at the end of the block shaft. 
Referring to Fig. 2, it will be seen that the universal 
die holder has both horizontal and vertical swing, in 
order that there may be a straight pull through the die, 
which follows the movement due to the pull of the wire 
as it winds around the block. No part of the double 


will always stop with the tongs on top. At G are the 
two clutch pins in the block, operated by the rod H. 
The clutch pins engage the tool steel shoes J in the 
clutch hub. To get at the clutch mechanism all that is 
necessary is to remove the plate BH, which is held by 
three bolts. The block then may be removed, complete 
with the spider reel. A friction clutch is employed in 
transmitting power from the driving pulley as a precau- 
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tion in case of emergency. Much care is taken in the 
construction of the machine; all of the bearings are of 
phosphor bronze, and the gears are machine molded. 
—_>+ oe - 


Active Exploration for Lake Ore. 


Canadian and Baraboo Operations by the Steel 
Corporation, 


DuLvUTH, MINN., May 26, 1906—The Oliver Iron Mining 
Company is doing a large amount of new explora- 
tion this spring in out of the way localities. The com- 
pany has several crews of explorers all under the super- 
vision of R. H. Flaherty, west of Sabawe Lake, on the 
Canadian side of the international boundary and north 
of Minnesota, a few miles from the operations of the 
Atikokan Iron Company. This district is in the™mag- 
netite formation, and some distance from the soft hema- 
tite locations explored by Mr. Flaherty a year or two 
ago. They lie 130 miles west of Lake Superior. In 
the same locality the Atikokan Iron Company is opening 
its mine to furnish ore for its new 100-ton furnace at 
Port Arthur, and it is understood that Pickands, Mather 
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Fig. 3.—Details of the Clutch and Block. 


& Co. and other American concerns will be at work in 
the same field before long. Pickands, Mather & Co. and 
the Lackawanna Steel Company are very closely associ- 
ated in the matter of ore supplies. 

Under charge of W. J. Trebilcock, late of its Mansfield 
mine, the Oliver Company is reported to be doing con- 
siderable new work in the Baraboo district, in south 
central Wisconsin. Reports by experts employed by the 
company have generally been understood to be unfavor- 
able to the expenditure of much money there. But there 
is no question that the company is now working there 
and that it will explore, both by drills and shaft sink- 
ing. The Pittsburgh Steel Company, which has been 
working at Baraboo with quite an extensive force for 
several years, has finally ceased all operations and 
abandoned its options. The district, as a whole, is very 
quiet, and the advent of the Oliver Company adds to 
local confidence, Which was considerably shaken. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company is also sinking ex- 
ploratory shafts in the Cuyuna district, where it has se- 
cured options on very large tracts of land. Shafts for 
exploratory purposes have been started and drill work 
is to be undertaken. While it is conceded that this ore 
is very lean, the Oliver Company looks a long way ahead, 
and there will probably come a time when such ores as 
have been found there in considerable quantity will be 
worth mining. 

Energetic New Work on the Old Ranges, 

Exploration in the recognized Lake Superior dis- 
tricts, by the Oliver and other companies, is quite active. 
There is not so much now on the Mesaba, and more on 
the Menominee and parts of the Marquette and Gogebic 
ranges. Much work that was in progress a while ago 
on the Vermillion has ceased. Around Palmer, south- 
west of Marquette, some excellent ore is being found 
and exploration will begin there very soon. There is a 
good deal of drilling in the Cascade district of the Mar- 
quette range, and the new work of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company, on Pittsburgh & Lake Superior lands, 
will have a very important effect upon the situation in 
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all that region. The Oliver Company is preparing to 
begin exploration near Swanzey, and will work first near 
the Princeton mine, on lands owned by the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad. The Cleveland Cliffs Company 
now has two mines in the Swanzey district, which it is 
working with many men. This company is also drilling 
on the shores of Lake Bancroft, at Ishpeming. The drill 
is only about 600 feet from the company’s Cliffs shaft 
dryhouse. Several hundred yards to the west the same 
company has a drill at work near Carp River. It is known 
that ore extends under the lake from the east, and it is 
hoped to catch it on the other side, in which case an 
important ore body will have been discovered. 

In the Iron River district options have been taken on 
many tracts and many drills will be employed. Indeed, 
the older districts of the lake are all having a boom. 
It is no more noticeable in Iron River than in Crystal 
Falls, or Negaunee, Ishpeming and surrounding villages 
that have been dead to the world for many years; it is 
also much in evidence at outlying parts of the Gogebic 
range, as elsewhere. Wherever old workings at any 
time showed indications of ore these are now being 
pumped out, reopened and explored. Many old time 
scrams are now getting into shape for mining on a con- 
siderable scale, and on a better basis than ever before, 
and some of them have already turned out excellent 
mines. This has been particularly the case in the Crystal 
Falls district. 

At Crystal Falls the old Hollister mine is to be re- 
opened by M. A. Hanna & Co. The old shaft is being un- 
watered and will be retimbered to its depth of 150 feet, 
when it will be sunk to about 600 feet and exploration 
undertaken from that depth. The mine was opened in 
1889 and shipped a slight tonnage for a year or two. 
It was reopened in 1892 and again in 1898, but failed to 
become valuable enough to stay. The ore is good and 
diamond drill holes have shown it to have considerable 
extent. 

It really looks as though the Shagawa Iron Company 
had found a mine on Section 30-63-11, Vermillion range, 
where it has been at work since last October. The shaft 
is now down 290 feet, and is again in ore of high grade. 
Three shifts are employed and the work is progressing 
rapidly. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company has some small 
ore deposits near Snowball Lake in T 56-23, between 
Nashwauk and Bovey, Minn., and is to open one of them 
this year. These will be served, doubtless, by the Great 
Northern road. Other deposits in the same general 
vicinity may be opened this year. 

The Hill Ore Deal Definitely Of. 


It is generally understood now that the deals for the 
sale of Great Northern ore lands on the Mesaba range 
to the United States Steel Corporation are definitely off 
and that if any later negotiations are entered they will 
have to be from the beginning. H. V. Winchell, who has 
become geologist for the Great Northern road, will give 
much of his time and attention to the exploration and 
development of the Mesaba range lands of the company. 
It has on the western Mesaba, especially in 57-21 and 
56-23, large tracts that have been very imperfectly pros- 
pected, and only by occasional holes, because the company 
has made no attempt to explore them thoroughly. It 
will be part of Mr. Winchell’s duties to develop these 
and other lands of the company to prove up a tonnage 
that can be measured, and that will, it is confidently 
hoped, justify the faith of the Great Northern Company. 
Mr. Hill has always banked very much on these unde- 
veloped lands when speaking of the tonnage his road 
controlled. Holes scattered for some miles, and at long 
intervals, have found ore, but it is not known if these 
are small isolated deposits or large mines. Mr. Win- 
chell’s work during the next few years will determine 
all this. D. E. W. 

+e. 


The Brooks plant of the American Locomotive Works, 
Dunkirk, last week delivered to the Northern Pacific 
50 new locomotives, on its order of 135. Of the number 
completed 20 were passenger locomotives, equipped with 
an automatic device for opening and closing the fire box 
door, serving to lessen the fireman’s labor. 
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Lyon’s Factory Furniture. 


In the equipment of modern factories and warehouses 
there is a growing tendency to adopt facilities for sys- 
tematic and safe stock keeping. “A place for everything 
and everything in its place” is imperative if economy in 


Fig. 1.—Sheet Steel Cupboard Built by the Lyon 
Company, Chicago. 


Metallic Mfg. 


operation and saving of time, effort, space and repair 
charges are to be obtained. A solution of this important 
problem is the installation of suitable and safe factory 
furniture, such as racks, cabinets and bins. The Lyon 
Metallic Mfg. Company, Chicago, has designed a system 
of solid steel factory equipment, examples of which are 
shown herewith, and for which are claimed compactness, 
ease of portability and, by virtue of the character and 


Fig. 3. 


method of construction, serviceableness for a _ long 
period of time, with greater carrying power than is possi- 
ble in wooden equipment. 

Fig. 1 of the illustrations is a sheet steel cupboard, 
especially designed as a file or screw cabinet. The upper 
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part has 126 openings, 3 inches wide by 3 inches high by 13 
inches deep at the bottom and tapering to 5 inches deep at 
the top. The lower section contains 64 steel drawers 6 inches 
long by 6 inches wide by 4 inches deep. The drawers are 
made of No. 22 gauge steel and are fitted with handles and 
label holders. A special back in the lower section con- 
tains three open shelves 48 inches long by 9 inches deep 
by 12 inches high. The case occupies floor space 50 
inches by 16 inches and is 60 inches high. The double 
steel doors are provided with a lock and the articles may 
thus be kept under key. 

A toolroom rack is shown in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2.—An All Metal Tool Rack. 


several different sizes, from 3 to 8 feet long, and is about 
48 inches high. All of the sections of the top shelf are 
fitted with name plates, so that all sizes of drills, ream- 
ers, &c., can be carried and can be picked out by an in- 
experienced stock clerk without delay. 

The illustration in Fig. 3 is taken from a manufactur- 
ing plant and shows one corner of the stockroom for dies, 
&e. A rack similar to this one is made for the same 
purpose, but in addition is equipped with steel pulls, 
which act as card holders and are also used to pull the 
dies out. These pulls are of No. 16 gauge steel, with a 
turndown in front, which is used as a card holder. The 


Metallic Shelving for a Die Stock Room. 


pulls are numbered and each number is recorded in the 
die stock book. 

The fourth illustration is a view of a stockroom in 
the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company’s plant at Milwaukee, 
and gives an idea of the arrangement of the equipment 
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in that concern’s factory. As mentioned above, the racks 
are portable. They are built in sections, can be readily 
taken apart, easily removed and put together again. The 
steel racks, too, naturally involve lower insurance cost, 
as the possibility of fire and accident is reduced to a 


minimum. 
+o — 


The Boiler Makers’ Convention.—In Pittsburgh last 
week a meeting was held of the local committee having 
charge of the arrangements to entertain members of the 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association at its meet- 
ing, to be held in that city in September, and plans for 
entertainment of the visiting members made. <A 
banquet will be served, and Congressmen John Dalzell 
and James F. Burke have been secured as speakers. The 
members will be given a daylight ride up the Mononga- 
hela River and will return after dark to allow the vis- 
itors to see the mills on both sides of the river lighted up. 
This local committee is composed of George N. Riley, 
chairman; Thomas Rees, James Lappan, Robert Monroe, 
Jr.. all of Pittsburgh: J.-D. Farasey, secretary, D. 


were 


Fig. 4.— 


J. Champion of Cleveland, and W. O. Duntley of Chicago. 
Other meetings of this committee will be held before the 
convention meets in order to perfect its plans for enter- 
tainment of the members. 


—_—_~+e—____ 


The Shelby Steel Tube Company.—This company, 
with main offices in the Frick Building, Pittsburgh, has 
decided to erect a new plant at Ellwood City, Pa., for 
the manufacture of seamless tubes. The plant will cost 
approximately $1,250,000, and will probably give employ- 
ment to between 1200 and 1500 men when completed. A 
large lot of iron working tools and other equipment will 
be needed for the new plant. The company has operated 
for some years a plant at Ellwood City making seamless 
tubes, but the new works will be much larger than the 


present plant. It is an identified interest of the Na- 
tional Tube Company. 

—__ +e —— 
. The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has 
changed its No. 2 rail mill, on which medium section 
rails were rolled, into a structural mill. It will roll 


3 x 83 up to 6 x 3% inch angles, beams up to 7 inches and 
channels up to 9 inches. The mill will be ready to roll 
these sections early in June. 
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Rolling Mill Wage Scale Conferences. 


made for a conference be- 
Association and the Amal- 
held in Detroit, Mich, com- 
The Western Bar Iron Association was 
and is composed of leading independ- 
ent bar iron mills in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. It will 
be represented by S. C. Leonard, president, and James 
H. Nutt, secretary. 

Early in June a conference will be held between the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company and the Amalga- 
mated Association, for the arranging wage 
scales for those sheet and tin mills of the company op- 
The number of 
is relatively small, the company’s most im- 
portant and tin plate mills being operated non- 
union. After the conference with that company has been 
held a conference between the Amalgamated Association 
and the independent sheet and tin plate mills will be 
held, probably about June 20. The changes tn the sheet 


Arrangements have been 


tween the Western Bar Iron 
gamated Association, to be 
mencing May 31. 


recently organized, 


purpose of 


erating under the Amalgamated scale. 


such mills 


sheet 
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A View of the Lyon Equipment in the Stock Room of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company. 


and tin plate mills asked for by the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation in the new scales are unimportant, and for this 
reason it is believed that a quick settlement will be ef- 
fected. The Amalgamated Association has re-elected the 
following officers for the year commencing October 1: 
P. J. MeArdle, president; John Williams, secretary and 
treasurer, and M. F. Tighe, assistant secretary. 
- 


Labor Notes. 


The New York Court of Appeals gave a decision on 
May 25 upholding the contention of Harry Marcus, a New 
York skirt manufacturer, that the section of the Penal 
Code which forbids an employer to enter into an agree- 
ment with an employee binding the latter not to join a 
labor organization is unconstitutional. 


At Lynn, Mass., the places of the striking machinists 
are being filled through the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. 


Meetings for the organization of local associations as 
branches of the National Metal Trades Association are to 
be held in the next two weeks in Baltimore, Troy, N. Y 
Providence, R. I.; 
Mass. 


Bridgeport, €onn., and Springfield, 
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Compression of Steel Ingots in the 
Mold.* 


BY A. J. CAPRON, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


The subject of the fluid compression of steel has re- 
cently assumed such prominence that but little introduc- 
tion igs necessary. Its use up to the present has been 
chiefly confined to the higher qualities of steel and the 
largest sizes of ingots, but the system to be described 
is relatively very cheap, both in first cost and in work- 
ing, and moreover a single press can deal equally well 
with a few ingots of moderate size or with a large num- 
ber of smaller ingots, making the process applicable on a 
much more commercial and wider scale. 


The Process Described, 

The process consists in utilizing special forms of ingot 
molds, so constructed that pressure can be applied to the 
ingots in a horizontal press. The ingot molds are pref- 
erably placed in series, so as to reduce the power of the 
press required. It should be mentioned that both the 
various forms of molds used and also the press are the 
subjects of patents which have been taken out by Messrs. 
Robinson and Rodger of Sheffield, and constitute im- 
provements on the American and English patents of John 
Illingworth of New York. On this system a horizontal 
press was used, and means were provided for opening the 
molds after the casting of the ingots. These ingots were 
of small size, say about 80 pounds, and the method of 
pressing was to insert a plate or wedge between the 
opened mold and the still hot ingot. Upon the pressure 
being applied the mold was closed and the ingot com- 
pressed to the extent of the thickness of the inserted 
plate. This mode of procedure was found to be inappli- 
cable to ingots of any considerable weight, and the 


methods about to be described were devised and used up. 


to the present with unvarying success. Mr. Illingworth is 
interested with Messrs. Robinson and Rodger in these 
new developments. 

The ingot molds are placed inside the press, the steel 
being run into the molds in this position, so that they 
de not have to be transported with the liquid steel in 
them, and the press practically forms the casting pit. 
The ingot molds are open at the bottom, and may each 
have a separate loose bottom plate, or may stand upon 
one common plate for bottom running. The ingot molds 
shown in the illustration, which represents an 8000-ton 
press, are divided in the center, there being a loose pack- 
ing piece of any convenient form and size on each side be- 
tween the halves of the mold, or the entire sides of the 
molds may be made removable according to the purpose 
for which the ingots are intended. 

The steel is cast into all the molds simultaneously, 
either by means of a trough with a separate runner for 
each mold, or in groups by means of bottom running. 
Within a few minutes of the casting the ingots solidify 
on their surfaces, and shrink away from the molds, so 
that the packing pieces can be withdrawn with perfect 
safety, and the pressing can be commenced, just sufficient 
pressure being applied to follow up the contraction that is 
taking place. The pressure is continued, and gradually 
increased during solidification, until a final pressure of 
about two tons per square inch on the surface is reached, 
and this pressure is maintained for a short time, insuring 
absolute solidity in the ingot throughout. 

Another construction of ingot mold is used in a 5000- 
ton press. The sides are then held in place by grooves in 
the cross plates, which are made deep enough to allow 
for the requisite compression. The press holds the molds 
in place during casting, and there being no packing pieces 
to remove, it can at once follow up the contraction until 
the maximum pressure is reached. 

Construction of the Press, 

The various parts of the press illustrated are as 
follows: A, pressing cylinders; B, pushback cylinders; 
C, tension bars; D, steel straps (in tension) ; B, cast iron 
packing blocks (in compression). The length of the ingot 
molds being generally greater than their width, it is con- 
es eshsessssssssassssssssestisltinessescnsiset 


* Read at the May meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
London. 
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venient to have two pressing cylinders, as shown, one 
above the other, so as to distribute the pressure better 
on the molds. This halves the size of the pressing cylin- 
ders and reduces the weight of the parts. The cylinders 
abut on the semicircular packing blocks and the strain 
is transmitted to the columns through the steel traps. 
These straps may be made in halves, as shown, in which 
case no nuts are required on the columns, but only plain 
solid collars. ‘This construction of press has also been 
patented, the advantages being simplicity and cheapness 
compared with the usual design of press. It is also an 
extremely convenient form of press for erection, and the 
weight of the various component parts is extremely mod- 
erate, even for presses of very great power. The rams 
are made hollow and fitted with spherical-ended thrust 
rods, so as to avoid all uneven strains that might other- 
wise be caused by any unequal yielding of the ingots. 

The press is worked by direct high pressure pumps 
at about 8 tons per square inch. The gradual increase 
of pressure required is regulated by a by-pass valve, the 
regulation being an extremely easy matter, and the power 
required being very small, 30 horse-power being sufficient 
for an 8000-ton press dealing with a cast of 60 tons 
of steel. This process is already quite 

Beyond the Experimental Stage, 

as it has been in constant daily use in Jessops’ works in 
Sheffield for over two years in the manufacture of their 
highest qualities of crucible steel. The press they use 
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An 8000-Ton Hydraulic Press for the Fluid Compression of Steel. 
—Blevation and Plan. 


is of 1100 tons power, and the sizes of ingots made at 
a cast and the time occupied in compressing are as 
follows: 


One ingot of 34 ewt 
Two ingots of 17 ewt., placed tandem 
Six ingots of 8% cwt., ranged two abreast 

Up to the present upwards of 1500 ingots have been 
dealt with in this press, and not a single failure has been 
experienced. 

It is the practice at Jessops’ works in the case of the 
larger sizes of ingots to keep the top open during the 
process of compression. This is done by laying a fire clay 
ring on the top of the ingot and using a feed rod. Directly 
the compression commences, just sufficient pressure is ap- 
plied to cause the liquid metal to rise up into this ring. 
The level of the liquid metal is watched by the man who 
controls the pressure, and it indicates exactly the in- 
crease of pressure required to take up the contraction 
due to cooling. Toward the end of the process the last 
portion of the liquated metal is squeezed out and re- 
jected. Analysis shows that this contains about 0.05 per 
cent. of sulphur, or about four times the average per- 
centage in the ingot, and consequently a substantial im- 
provement in quality is effected by this means, which is 
very valuable, especially in high class steels. An ordi-° 
nary pressure gauge indicates when the full pressure has 
been reached. 

The Results Accomplished. 

The following analyses of drillings, taken from a com- 

pressed ingot, the holes being drilled at different points, 
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beginning close to the top and running close to the bot- 
tom, show a remarkable uniformity of composition and 
absence of segregation: 


Sulphur. Phosphorus. 
Holes. Per cent. Per cent. 
DS Gea Ce ccc’ Ce wiles deeedeenecn wea 0.011 0.009 
OE ee Pee ee ee ee ee ee 0.019 0.013 
My Ue os ceeded bouts cbuseasacerecaeguas 0.019 0.009 
Be leek cada at OSS) 6 SRS 64 ac nine tinnege 0.016 0.011 
ore rer Te eer ee eee ee eee 0.016 0.009 
; a rere err reer ee re ee eee 0.014 0.009 
Liquated portion squeezed out......... 0.052 0.027 


Other analyses show equal uniformity of composition, 
and. this was the invariable experience. 

The best proof of the success of this process is the fact 
that the waste amounts to barely 5 per cent., that is 
to say, practically the whole of the ingots are used, and 
stand without any instances of failure the very severe 
tests of finishing and hardening to which crucible steel 
is subjected in making milling cutters and other similar 
tools. vt 

With open hearth steel equally satisfactory results 
have been obtained, and Messrs. Jessop are now putting 
down a 7200-ton press for this class of steel, and for 
dealing with larger ingots up to 20 tons in weight. 

To summarize, the advantages obtained by the use 
of this system are briefly as follows: 

1. An absolutely sound ingot is insured free from any 
pipe or cavity, so that the whole of the ingot can be used, 
and practically no waste incurred. 

2. Being able to watch the top of the ingot and get 
rid of the liquated portions, a great improvement in the 
quality of steel can be obtained. 

3. The ingots are cast in place, and have not to be 
moved until the completion of the compression. 

4. The simplicity and cheapness of the plant, and the 
ease with which it can be worked by unskilled labor. 

5. Owing to the way the molds are divided, the ingots 
are made parallel, which is some facility in rolling. 

The process is, of course, specially suitable for cases 
in which a superior quality of steel and severe tests are 
required, as, for instance, for tires, axles, billets for wire 
drawing, and all other purposes in which the absolute 
soundness of the steel and freedom from blow holes and 
all defects are of great importance. Besides this, advan- 
tage may be taken of the fact that the compressed ingot 
is at least equal to steel that has been forged or bloomed, 
and consequently the cost of the subsequent processes of 
manufacture may in many cases be greatly reduced by 
the adoption of this system. 

—_—_~2>+ oe _____—_ 


Buffalo Compressed Air Forges. 


The use of compressed air for producing the blast in 
portable riveting forges has recently been developed by 
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Fig. 1.—The Buffalo Compressed Air Injector Type Forge. 
the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. One such 


application is shown in Fig. 1. In this design the air is 
admitted by a needle valve through two brass nozzles 
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into a east iron mixer nozzle and thence direct into the 
tuyere. The action resembles that of a steam injector, 
free air being drawn in to augment the volume. By the 
use of this needle valve the volume of air furnished is 
varied without affecting the pressure, and by the com- 
pounding of the injector action the volume of compressed 
air required is reduced one-half. Another application, in 
which the compressed air acts directly upon the blast 
fan of the forge, is shown in Fig. 2. 

Extensive experiments show great economy in using 
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Fig. 2.—The Buffalo Compressed Air Driven Fan Forge. 


the jet of air direct into the tuyere, as described above. 
For example, it is stated that it takes one-ninth the 
amount of air to operate a forge in this manner that it 
does to operate the fan forge with compressed air, as in 
Fig. 2, and it takes one-fortieth as much as it does to 
operate the free air forge with an ordinary blower. The 
pressure required is not high, in fact very low pressures 
have been used advantageously. 

The wide application of these forges for use on 
bridge and building construction, in large railroad and 
repair shops, and in fact wherever compressed air is 
available, will readily be appreciated, and the saving of 
time and labor in their usage, as well as the ease with 
which they may be connected by a small hose to the com- 
pressed air, should appeal to users everywhere. Although 
the Buffalo Forge Company makes both forges mentioned 
above, it recommends the compound compressed air op- 
erated on the injector principle, Fig. 1, because of the 
greater simplicity, economy and more rapid heating ob- 
tained. 

~~ 


The Proposed Cape Cod Canal.—The Boston, Cape 
Cod & New York Canal Company, which proposes to build 
the long talked of Cape Cod canal, has submitted plans 
to the Massachusetts Land and Harbor Commissioners, 
showing the scope of the proposed waterway, which will 
greatly shorten the water route between New York and 
Boston and points to the north, as well as eliminating 
perils of navigation. The northern approach is at Barn- 
stable Bay, Sandwich, and from there the route is through 
Sagamore, Bournedale, Bourne and the Monument River 
to its mouth at Buzzards Bay. The plans call for a canal 
100 feet wide at its bottom throughout and 250 feet wide 
at its entrances. The minimum depth will be 25 feet be 
low mean water level. Riprap from 6 feet below mean 
low water to 6 feet above high water will protect the 
banks from the action of currents. No objection to the 
canal is raised by railroad interests, the only opposition 
being from land owners along the route, especially own- 
ers of summer residences. 

0 

The steel freighter and ore carrier Charles Weston, the 
latest addition to the Niagara Transit Company’s fleet, 
was launched May 26 at the Bay City yards of the Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Company. The new steamer is 569 feet 
in length, with a capacity of 12,000 tons. 
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The Iron Age Directory. 


The David Williams Company is now mailing to all 
subscribers of The Iron Age, free of cost, a copy of the 
Tenth Annual Edition of THe Iron Ace Directory. It 
is a book of 318 pages, bound in red cloth, and con- 
tains a classified list under more than 6000 headings 
of the products of the 1400 regular advertisers in The 
Iron Age, thus covering the entire field of the Hardware, 
Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades. It is the most com- 
prehensive directory of these industries published, in- 
cluding as it does many specialties which are not usually 
indexed and the sources of supply of which are ordinarily 
traced only with great difficulty. Year after year as 
one edition has followed the other Tue Iron AGE DrRec- 
Tory has conquered a large place in the appreciation of 
the trade and has become more and more an indispensa- 
ble aid to those in charge of the office and the shop. 

te 


The Foundry Labor Problem. 


The struggle in which the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation and the Iron Molders’ Union are now arrayed 
against each other is one in which compromise seems an 
unlikely outcome. While it is easily conceivable that 
agreement might be reached on middle ground as to 
wages and hours, the demand of the union for signed 
agreements with its various locals and the enforcement 
of the “no card no work” rule introduces a factor on 
which there is no middle ground. In that respect the 
contest is one for control. Through its shop commit- 
tees the Iron Molders’ Union has long wielded a power- 
ful influence on the operation of foundries in which it 
has had recognition. In the past two years, in the lead- 
ing foundry centers in which the National Founders’ 
Association is well represented, the absence of a signed 
agreement has been looked upon as the badge of at least 
a slight curtailment of the union’s power. The shop com- 
mittees remained as before and the closed shop was still 
the rule, but the old formal agreement liad expired in 
1904, and the union, in view of the condition of its re- 
sources, apparently did not care to bring on a general 
test of strength. 

The Philadelphia strike of last year was the one 
notable case in which recognition was made an issue. 
According to the officers of the Founders’ Association the 
fact that the Philadelphia foundries have been success- 
fully operated with nonunion men was one of the rea- 
sons for the present strike, the union calculation being 
that many of the men at work in Philadelphia would be 
drawn away and the situation saved for a further time 
from the moral effect of evident defeat in that important 
center. 

The developments of the past two years in the foun- 
dry trade have shown that the hope at one time enter- 
tained that conciliation was to be advanced through the 
relations of the National Founders’ Association and the 
Iron Molders’ Union was not justified. Through the New 
York Agreement the Molders’ Union had a footing of con- 
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ference and a conciliatory relation with several hun- 
dred of the leading foundries of the country. Under 
wise and conservative action this might have led to long 
standing peace. The wage agreements to which the 
various local groups of National Founders’ Association 
members were parties tended to eliminate the inequali- 
ties in foundry wages in different sections that in some 
cases had been so great as to cause demoralizing com- 
petition. Foundrymen who had always paid fair wages 
were not averse to the change. But as in the case of the 
Amalgamated Association before the Homestead war of 
1892, an overreaching desire on the part of the mold- 
ers for control of the foundry business, and their evi- 
dent feeling that the employers were conciliatory only 
because they feared to try conclusions with the union, 
brought down in ruin the whole structure of peace. 

In all the years of their conferences with the Iron 
Molders’ Union, particularly between 1900 and 1904, the 
officers of the Founders’ Association tried to get some 
avowal from the union indicating that it had progressed 
beyond the old unionism with its fixed day’s work, its 
desire to limit even the output of expensive machines 
by putting them under union rules and its insistence on 
restricting the supply of skilled molders even below the 
ordinary needs of the trade. Conference after confer- 
ence was held, and as the period in question was one of 
general prosperity the molders found no great difficulty 
in securing the advances they asked. The foundrymen 
asked in return some express statements indicating that 
progress was being made away from the hidebound and 
discredited tenets of early unionism. At the confer- 
ence in February, 1901, that settled the famous Cleveland 
strike, some well turned rhetoric was incorporated in 
the agreement, that seemed to indicate that the cam- 
paign of education had not been lost on the union’s offi- 
cers. In practice the declaration amounted to nothing. 
Later an agreement was made at Philadelphia that was 
supposed to recognize a special wage differential for 
molders unable to earn the fixed minimum, and a con- 
cession was made on another point that gave the foun- 
drymen reason to think the union was at least more 
amenable to reason. But when an effort was made to 
convert these fair promises into tangible shop condi- 
tions the rank and file of the union simply repudiated 
them. Similarly there was incorporated in several agree- 
ments sections bearing down on limitation of output by 
union decree. But the foundrymen still noticed that 
where the shop committee flourished most there record 
outputs were an unknown quantity. 

It would seem that a third period has been entered 
upon in the relations of the Iron Molders’ Union and the 
foundrymen. There were, first, the years of strife in 
which victories were won now by the union and again by 
individual employers according as trade conditions fa- 
vored one side or the other; but all the time the power of 
the union increased. An interval of conference and 
diplomacy followed under the early régime of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association. 
a large degree of conciliation. The foundrymen were 
hopeful that friendly discussion might eventually re- 
sult in some relief from the burdensome restrictions of 
the union, while the molders, steadily bent on the main 
chance, bore away from the conference room the trophies 
that before had been won by costly strikes. The third 
stage was really entered upon in 1904, but its character- 
istic features have only recently become clearly defined. 
It promises to be marked by strife like the period first 
described, with the irreconcilable differences in the posi- 
tions of the two sides very clearly defined. But the indi- 
cations are that, unlike the first period, it will be char- 


It was characterized by 
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acterized by more union defeats than victories. The in- 
dustrial advance of the past 20 years is making more and 
more untenable the old-time union position. Sentiment 
has moved on, but the Iron Molders’ Union has refused 
to move with it. Its failure to catch step with the mod- 
ern industrial movement has demonstrated its unfitness 
for the control of the instruments of production at which 
it aims. 

When the officers of the International Association of 
Machinists signed an agreement at New York in May, 
1900, outlining a scheme of arbitration and virtually con- 
ceding the open shop, there was a great acclaim over 
the beginning of an era of good feeling in the machine 
shop. But the first practical test made wreckage of the 
agreement, and there has been strife in the machinery 
trades ever since, with the open shop steadily gaining 
ground. The members of the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion sought to avoid what many of them considered the 
radicalism of the National Metal Trades Association 
after it had severed relations with the Machinists’ Union, 
but to-day the two organizations are identical in attitude 
toward the unions of their respective trades. And out 
of it all is coming a steady increase in the number of 
open shops. 

nina Nilsen, 
Great Britain as a Consumer of Iron. 


The annual report of the British Iron Trade Associa- 
tion makes prominent two features of the iron trade 
of that country to which emphasis was given by the 
statistics of 1905. One is the generally unrecognized im- 
portance of the British home market for iron and steel, 
and the other the active campaigns for higher tariffs on 
imports which were carried on in other countries last 
year. We have been accustomed so long to hear of the 
manifest destiny of Great Britain as a manufacturer for 
the rest of the world that it sounds a bit strange to 
have stress laid by a British manufacturers’ association 
on the value of the home market. The American reader 
looks twice to make sure he is not reading a document 
of the Home Market Club dealing with the unparalleled 
value of the American market. We are told that, while 
it is the common belief that Great Britain depends mainly 
on her foreign demand for the maintenance of her iron 
trade prosperity, the figures show that 60 per cent. of the 
total British output and imports of iron and steel in 1905 
was consumed at home. The detailed statement is given 


as follows: 
British Iron Trade in 1905. 





Production and imports. Tons. 
Make of pig iron........... pew iacewaw a eae cea 9,592,737 
a Oe BOON Soe views aewevevaasds .- 1,355,929 
a ee ee ee i eee Pecastacwrass 23,198 

NS hr er ence a ee sie Sp actaieee .10,971,864 

Exports. Tons. 

PRES eRe in ied oleed odie Sey cielaote 981,891 
I il ahs deca sd ino aid wept a'eneueie:}.i «lait 2,739,624 
EE Mia PS abe aes 6 an 6 6 4'e awe ie wm a 546,000 
Pe, GOES Gv dc cece vuvewewewsece 150,000 
———— 4,417,515 
Left for home consumption.........ccccccccces 6,554,349 


It would probably be quite as competent to add im- 
ports of iron and steel in the form of machinery, as to 
deduct machinery, hardware and cutlery exported, so 
that the showing as to home consumption is if anything 
rather more favorable than the above. The report points 
out that on a population of 43,217,000 for the British 
Isles in 1905 the tonnage above figures out a per capita 
home consumption of 340 pounds of iron and steel last 
year. This is 28 pounds more than in 1904 and compares 
with a per capita consumption of 216 pounds, 15 years 
previously, or in 1890. The report of the British Iron 
Trade Association says: “This increase of home con- 
sumption is a very satisfactory feature of the trade, and 


it is reassuring to those engaged in it to feel that they 
are not mainly dependent on the wavering and uncertain 
demands of foreign countries.” 

Compared with a per capita consumption in the United 
States of 620 pounds of iron and steel in 1905, the record 
in Great Britain does not seem large; but an increase 
of more than 50 per cent. in 15 years is noteworthy in a 
country that has long been considered to have measured 
well up to its possibilities. Neither from increase in 
population nor from the development of natural resources 
can Great Britain hope to make a tithe of the gain in 
home consumption of iron that is certain to come to the 
United States. 

One feature of the record of larger domestic consump- 
tion which the British iron trade cannot regard witb 
complacency is the portion of the increase that has 
gone to foreign manufacturers. The report to which we 
have referred says that British imports of iron and 
steel increased from 323,840 tons in 18% to 1,379,127 
tons in 1905, while British exports of iron and 
steel in 1905 were 280,000 tons less than the exports of 
1890. There is a connection between this showing and 
the statement in the report that in no previous year of 
the 30 years of the British Iron Trade Association had 
there been such remarkable activity in other countries in 
the direction of tariff changes. The association last year 
had to deal with actual or contemplated tariff changes 
in Germany, Austria, Roumania, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal and Russia, nearly all being in the direction 
of higher duties on iron and steel products. These tariff 
bars are made use of in negotiating for preferential treat- 
ment in outside markets, and the British Iron Trade As- 
sociation again calls attention to the handicap upon 
Great Britain in a time when international tariff barter- 
ing is especially in vogue. As a free trade nation it has 
nothing to offer in exchange for special privileges. The 
report says that to the 16 principal countries of Europe 
British iron exports in 1904 were 905,000 tons, or about 
50 per cent. less than in 1900. It is admitted that “this 
decrease is remarkable and not a little disquieting ” and 
with no attempt to be cheerful over the outlook it is 
added that the tendency is likely to continue under the 
increasingly protectionist policies of European countries. 

+e 
The Lack of Linguists in Business. 


The demand in business lines for young men equipped 
with a good working knowledge of the modern languages 
is poorly supplied. Shortly after the war with Spain an 
agitation was begun in educational circles to establish 
courses in Spanish in high schools, that young men might 
be equipped to take part in the business development of 
our new colonial possessions, The idea was carried far- 
ther, to include modern languages generally, especially 
French and German, and a general stimulus was giver 
to the training of young men to assist in the development 
of the foreign trade of the United States. The colleges 
took up the plan and courses were established or existing 
courses shaped to meet a new requirement. But after a 
little time something went wrong. Nothing was done to 
keep up the enthusiasm of the student. The whole plan 
was relegated to the background, with the result that the 
interest in this branch of specialized education has al- 
most wholly subsided. This may not be the universal 
rule, but it is the general statement of educators, 

Much attention is given abroad to this matter. There 
young men are specially trained for a career in foreign 
business or the consular service. The latter may be 
classed, of course, as an exceedingly important factor 
in developing foreign trade, if the right men, properly 
trained, are selected for consular offices. In the United 
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States little heed is given to these preliminaries, except- 
ing as they may chance to come into the routine of 
general education. It is a rare case that any one in an 
American business house takes the pains to encourage a 
young man to continue to study modern languages beyond 
that a 


tains an employee who is able to translate a letter into 


the classroom. It is seldom business office con- 


French, or even to translate into English a letter re- 


ceived from a French or German correspondent. The re- 
mark is often heard that English will soon become the 
but those whose business 


universal business language, 


brings them in contact with foreign trade realize the 
weakness of depending on such a development, so far as 
it applies to the furtherance of trade now or within the 
next decade. 

The factor which a knowledge of the languages will 
play in business, with the extraordinary development of 
the foreign trade of the United States, will have to be 
better recognized sooner or later. The demand will prob- 
ably create the means of furnishing the supply, and the 
louder the demand the sooner it will be complied with. 
Just as the demand for skilled workmen is to-day com- 
pelling great attention to the establishment of adequate 
trade schools, so will the demand for skilled labor of 
this other sort compel the attention of educators to the 


training of linguists. 
——_—_>-+-e—- 


Chill in Cast Iron. 


A paper was read before the Iron and Steel Institute 
at London, May 10, by E. Adamson on “ The Influence of 
Silicon, Phosphorus, Manganese and Aluminum on Chill 
in Cast Iron.” The author detailed some experiments 
he had made to determine the influence of the various 
metalloids on chill. To obtain comparative data the 
amount of total carbon was kept approximately at the 
proportion obtaining in air furnace practice. The quan- 
tities of the four above named elements were varied while 
the other constituents remained constant. Chemical an- 
alyses and the chief mechanical tests were made, and 
the temperature of casting and depth of chill were ih- 
dicated. Tlie results differed in some respects from those 
generally accepted. The general conclusion of the author 
is that the depth of chill is primarily dependent upon 
the percentage of combined carbon and the temperature 
of casting. It has been stated that the higher the graph- 
itic carbon the lower the chill. But it is possible to have 
two irons equal in graphitic carbon and other elements, 
but differing in total carbon, and consequently in com- 
bined carbon, and in this case the higher total carbon 
would give the deeper chill by reason of the higher com- 
bined carbon. The author thinks it would be more ac- 
curate to consider the total carbon and combined carbon 
as definite factors, rather than to treat the graphitic 
carbon as a negative by reason of the possible variation 
in total carbon, and to consider the graphitic carbon 
more as an impurity or rather a separate constituent 
from combined carbon. Referring to the belief that sili- 
con turns carbon into its graphitic form the author con- 
cludes from observations at the blast furnace that this 
conversion may be largely due to the temperature of 
manufacture and of casting. 

While gray iron, usually high in silicon when high in 
graphitic carbon, undoubtedly remains in a molten con- 
dition in the ladle longer than white iron, and gray pig 
iron does not solidify as rapidly as white, yet the higher 
the silicon the more rapid is the rate of fall in the tem- 
perature of the molten metal. The author, while not 
disputing that silicon lowers the saturation point of car- 
bon and iron, concludes that temperature plays an im- 
portant part in this also within limits. It would nat- 
urally be inferred that No. 1 irons lowest in silicon would 
be highest in total carbon, but in his experiments silicon 
0.35 per cent. was accompanied by carbon 3.28 per cent.; 
silicon 0.67 per cent. gave total carbon 4.23 per cent., and 
silicon 5.85 per cent. gave total carbon 3.14 per cent. 
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The experiments as to phosphorus indicated that this 
element “has some influence in reducing the percentage 
of combined carbon as it certainly has in reducing the 
depth of true chill, which would point more to a softening 
effect than a hardening one, as suggested by Keep, al- 
though it would be better perhaps to qualify this state- 
ment as ‘within limits.’” It is stated, however, that 
there is so much difference of opinion as to the influence 
of phosphorus that the necessity appears for more com- 
plete research in this direction, including pyrometrjc data 
and recalescence curves. 

Mangahese seems to have a direct influence in retain- 
ing carbon in the combined state, and consequently in- 
creases the depth of chill. The figures showed that the 
higher the manganese the longer the metal retains its 
initial heat. Manganese not appear to interfere 
materially with the transverse tests up to 1.17 per cent., 
although the deflection is lowered, but both the trans- 
verse strength and deflection are considerably reduced 
with further increases of manganese. 

Concerning aluminum the experiments are considered 
sutiicient to demonstrate clearly that by additions of 
aluminum white iron is converted into gray and the 
depth of chill is reduced. The aluminum experiments 
further showed the direct influence of casting tempera- 
tures on the depth of chill quite independent of the per- 
centage of combined carbon in the gray portion of the 
casting. 

In each pair of chills the deepest chill is at the high- 
est temperature. A probable explanation is on the 
analogy of hot water freezing more quickly than cold. 
The hotter the metal coming in contact with a compara- 
tively cold surface, the greater will be the reaction, hence 
the deeper the chill. While the chill at the higher tem- 
perature is deeper than at the lower, the combined carbon 
in the grey back is the same. This is also confirmed in 
the analyses of combined carbon in the aluminum chills. 

Concerning the mooted question as to the relative 
value of charcoal and coke irons for chilled castings, it 
was stated that no results of tests had ever been given 
sustaining the view that charcoal irons are stronger. 
Coke irons have some high mechanical tests to their 
credit quite equal to those of ordinary charcoal iron and 
the author has used coke irons entirely. He believed 
that under proper treatment coke irons are as- good as 
charcoal irons for high mechanical tests and depth of 
ehill. 
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The Whitaker-Glessner Strike Settled.—On Febru- 
ary 13, last year, this company’s sheet mills at Wheeling, ° 
W. Va., closed down because the men working on a ton- 
nage basis insisted that they should work under different 
conditions from those prevailing in other sheet mills in 
which the Amalgamated Association scale was signed. 
There was no effort on the part of the company to re- 
sume operations for several months, but when some non- 
union men were taken into the plant the Amalgamated 
Association then declared a strike, which was afterward 
declared off. The company allowed its plant to remain 
idle until the men had thoroughly satisfied themselves 
that the company was right in its contentions and was 
only asking that its sheet mills be operated under the 
same conditions that prevailed in other sheet mills where 
the Amalgamated scale is signed. Last week the com- 
pany and its employees got together, a settlement of the 
trouble was effected and the plant has been started. The 
resumption of operations restores the cordial relations 
that had previously existed between this company and 
its men. The Whitaker-Glessner Company manufactures 
iron and steel sheets and has two works—the Whitaker 
department at Wheeling, W. Va., and the Martins Ferry 
department at Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

andi iiaieteiis 

As yet the machinists in the Pittsburgh district, who 
have made a demand for an 8-hour work day and a 
starting rate of 40 cents an hour, to take effect July 1, 
have not gone on strike. The employers have refused to 
grant the demand, and what the machinists will do before 
July 1 is uncertain. No conferences have yet been held 
between employers and machinists and no arrangements 
are under way for one. 
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New Publications. 


The Principles and Practice of Iron and Steel Manu- 
facture. By Walter Macfarlane. 12 mo. Pages, 266. 
Illustrations, 90. Price, $1.30. Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London and New York. 

The past few years have been prolific in iron and steel 
literature in book form. The Turner volume of several 
years ago was followed by the comprehensive Harbord 
and Hall work on steel. Only recently a text book on the 
“elementary practical metallurgy ” of iron and steel was 
put out in England. More of a bent for the production 
of such literature exists in Great Britain than in the 
United States. Percy, in the sixties, and later, Bell, set 
up the standards. Here Howe’s encyclopedic work on 
steel, brought out at the end of the eighties, and Camp- 
bell’s monumental “ Manufacture and Properties of Lron 
and Steel,” of more recent years, stand out prominently. 
But it is noteworthy that the work that gives more de- 
tails about the mechanical and other features of Ameri- 
can iron and steel works of the twentieth century than are 
contained in any other volume is a British production, 
namely, the report of the commission of the British Iron 
Trade Association that in 1901 investigated the causes of 
the rapid advance of the American steel trade to a posi- 
tion that appeared to be threatening, 

The chief fault an American reader will find with the 
book before us is that it is strictly a record of British 
practice. The chapter on ores, for example, tells the 
reader about “clayband ironstone,” “ blackband ironstone,” 
“Cleveland ironstone,” &¢c., and the British deposits of 
these various ores are indicated. Coming to pig iron, the 
same provincial groove is followed. “ Foundry and forge 
pig irons are made from blackband, clayband and Cleve- 
land ironstones,” &c. That the work was originally pre- 
pared for text book use in technical institutes is indicated 
by many features, including the reproduction in the ap- 
pendix of the three years’ course of instruction in iron 
and steel manufacture provided for the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. It is essentially a British author’s 
description of British practice for the use of British 
students. But many of the views of British works are 
not valuable, except in a historical way, to the reader on 
this side of the ocean, who would find in plants built in 
the United States in the past few years a state of the art 
several lengths in advance of the illustrations. The me- 
chanical features of modern iron and steel manufacture 
are conspicuous by their absence. It is scarcely a 
twentieth century treatment of the blast furnace that de- 
votes pages to the furnaces of our fathers and then crowds 
into 11 lines at the end of the chapter this sweeping refer- 
ence to present day practice: 

Within recent years there have been considerable develop- 
ments in the equipment of blast furnaces. Water for cooling is 
now plentifully supplied. There has been a liberal augmentation 
of blowing and heating power. Charging is expeditiously per- 
formed by means of electrically propelled skips which quickly 
travel on aerial rails and discharge through a rotating distribu- 
*ter into the furnace, the whole being controlled by one man at the 
bottom. Costly machines for “casting” the iron into pigs as 
it comes from the furnace, or cranes for removing the pig iron 
from the sand beds and breaking and delivering into trucks, have 
also been provided. 

In other parts of the book similar stray references 
creep in to departures from the practice of other decades. 
In describing the manufacture of crucible steel for tools 
and cutlery, the author says that “ the iron used is brought 
from Sweden.” Then in a footnote is the naive observa- 
tion: “ Some American steel makers believe that Swedish 
iron is not necessary.” “ Belief” is a mild term for the 
robust fact in this connection. 

It is stated in the preface that, contrary to the usual 
procedure in such text books, finished materials are dis- 
cussed first and iron ores last. But the advantage of de- 
parting from the logical order is not apparent. As a con- 
densation of voluminous treatises on the metallurgy of 
iron and steel the book is to be commended, for the author 
has done some admirable work in the presentation of the 
principles of iron and steel manufacture. The metal- 
lurgical side receives in the main clear and adequate 
treatment, albeit some of the statements here have been 
too much condensed for definiteness. But in respect to 
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practice—that is, modern practice—it would appear that 
the student is entitled to something more. 


Metallurgical Calculations.—By Joseph W. Richards. 
Pages 208, 644 x 9% inches. Price, $2 net. Published 
by the McGraw Publishing Company, New York. 

For the most part the contents of this book are re- 
printed from the series of articles published in the Elec- 
tro-Chemical Metallurgical Industry. The volume 
constitutes part 1 of these articles. Part 2 is now being 
printed serially, and part 3 will appear serially in 1907. 
The present work deals with chemical and thermal prin- 
ciples and with problems in combustion. The chapter 
headings are as follows and will indicate the character of 
the contents: Chapter 1, “The Chemical Equation.” 
Chapter 2, “The Applications of Thermochemistry.” 
Chapter 8, “The Use of Thermochemical Data.” Chapter 
1, ‘ The Thermochemistry of High Temperatures.” Chap- 
ter 5, “ Thermophysics of Chemical Compounds.” Chap- 
ter 6, “ Artificial Furnace Gas.” Chapter 7, “ Chimney 
Draft and Forced Draft.” Chapter 8, “ Conduction and 
Radiation of Heat.” The author has brought together 
data of great value to the metallurgist, particularly at a 
time when heat treatment is receiving more study and its 
phenomena are better understood than at any previous 
period in the history of metallurgical operations. The 
chapters on thermochemistry reflect the recognition now 
given to the importance of initial gas temperatures in 
heating processes with a critical temperature. Only in 
recent years have specific heats at high temperatures been 
determined, and it is thus possible to avoid the old errors 
as to higher temperatures, which in some cases amounted 
to hundreds of degrees. The chapter dealing with arti- 
ficial furnace gas takes up calculations of the volume of 
gas produced per unit of fuel, the calorific power of the 
gas compared with that of ‘the fuel from which it is pro- 
duced, the heat losses in the operation of converting solid 
fuel into gaseous fuel, the limits on the use of steam 
and the advantages gained by gasifying the fuel rather 
than burning the solid fuel directly. The author gives in 
detail the solutions of 47 different problems in thermal 
computations, of special value to those who have to do 
with melting furnaces, heating and puddling furnaces, 
cupolas and gas producers. 


and 


Tables for the Use of Blacksmiths and Forgers.—By 
John Watson. Pages 88, 4% x 6% inches. Price, 90 
cents. Published by Longmans, Green & Co., London 
and New York. 

The author has tabulated in convenient form the re- 
sults of nearly every possible drawing down or staving 
operation, together with hoop lengths and the weights of 
iron and steel bars for a large range of sections. Em- 
phasis is put on the necessity of knowing with reasonable 
accuracy what allowance made in drawing 
down from a larger section of metal. If the smith com- 
mences to draw too long a portion at the larger diameter 
the correct length is reached before the diameter of the 
small part is sufficiently reduced, and there must be cut- 
ting, with waste. Conversely, if too short a part is 
operated on at first the job is still short when the correct 
diameter is reached. Accompanying the tables are a num- 
ber of examples in reductions of sections and in computa- 
tion of weights of forgings of various dimensions. 


should be 


The Railroad Manual Appendix and Diary.—Pages 254, 


6 x 9 inches. Published by Poor’s Railroad Manual 
Company, New York. 
This is the sixth annual number of this work. It 


supplements “ Poor’s Manual” for 1905 and contains a 
ready reference bond list for the railroads of the United 
States, arranged alphabetically, information as to annual 
meetings of steam and street railroad companies and mis- 
cellaneous industrial corporations, a list of registrars of 
stock and of stock transfer agencies, also a table of divi- 
dends paid in the years 1898 to 1905, inclusive, by rail- 
road companies and industrial corporations. Condensed 
statistics of steam railroads in the United States are pre- 
sented as compiled from “ Poor’s Manual of Railroads 7 
for 1905, and similar statistics of street railroads in the 
United States from the same source. 
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A New and Drastic Eight-Hour Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1906.—A determined 
effort is being made by the representatives of organized 
labor, led by President Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to force through Congress in the closing 
days of the present session the most drastic eight-hour 
bill that has ever been seriously considered by either 
house. The manufacturers of the country, who have 
been advised of this movement, regard it with no little 
concern, and the committee has received a large num- 
ber of protests against the enactment of the bill and re- 
quests for hearings before it is taken up in executive 
session. During the past week J. H. Hayden, represent- 
ing the Carnegie Steel Company and a number of other 
manufacturing concerns; L. E. Payson, counsel for the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, and 
Daniel Davenport, attorney for the American Antiboy- 
cott Association, have appeared before the committee. 
During the present week the committee will hear F. W. 
Hutchins of Detroit, secretary of the National Founders’ 
Association; W. B. Cowles of the Long Arm System Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; H. C. Hunter, commissioner of the 
New York branch of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation; E. F. Du Brul, representing the Cincinnati 
branch of the National Metal Trades Association: Wal- 
lace Downey, late of the Townsend-Downey Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and others, 


Text of the Bill, 


The bill now under discussion has been introduced 
by Representative Gardner of New Jersey, chairman of 
the Committee on Labor, and differs from the so-called 
Hitt-McComas bill which has been under consideration 
in the past two Congresses, in that a number of exemp- 
tions and limitations designed to render the measure less 
drastic have been eliminated, leaving it crude in form 
and harsh in its terms. 
follows: 


The text of the measure is as 


That each and every contract hereafter made to which the 
United States, any Territory or the District of Columbia is a 
party, and every such contract made for or on behalf of the 
United States or any Territory or said District, which may re- 
guire or involve the employment of laborers or mechanics, shall 
contain a provision that no laborer or mechanic doing any part 
of the work contemplated by the contract, in the employ of the 
contractor or any subcontractor contracting for any part of said 
work contemplated, shall be required or permitted to work more 
than eight hours in any one calendar day; and each and every 
such contract shall stipulate a penalty for each violation of the 
provision directed by this act of $5 for each laborer or mechanic 
for each and every calendar day in which he shall labor more 
than eight hours; and any officer or person designated as in- 
spector of the work to be performed under any such contract, or 
to aid in enforcing the fulfillment thereof, shall, upon observa- 
tion or investigation, report to the proper officer of the United 
States or any Territory or the District of Columbia all viola- 
tions of the provisions in this act directed to be made in each 
and every such contract, and the amount of the penalties stipu- 
lated in any such contract shall be withheld by the officer or per- 
son whose duty it shall be to pay the moneys due under such 
contract, whether the violation of the provisions of such contract 
is by the contractor, his agents or employees, or any subcon- 
tractor, his agents or employees. No person, on behalf of the 
United States or any Territory or the District of Columbia, shall 
rebate or remit any penalty imposed under such provision or stip- 
ulation herein provided for, unless upon a finding which he shall 
make up and certify that such penalty was imposed by reason 
of an error in fact. 

Nothing in this act shall apply to contracts for transporta- 
tion by land or water, nor shall the provisions and stipulations 
in this act provided for affect so much of any contract as is to 
be performed by way of transportation, or for such materials 
aS may usually be bought in open market, whether made to con- 
form to particular specifications or not. The proper officer on 
behalf of the United States, any Territory or the District of 
Columbia may waive the provisions and stipulation in this act 
provided for as to contracts for military or naval works or sup- 
plies during the time of war or a time when war is imminent. 
No penalties shall be exacted for violations of such provisions 
due to extraordinary emergency caused by fire or flood, or due 
to danger to life or loss to property. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed to repeal or modify chapter 352 of the laws of the 
Fifty-second Congress, approved August 1, 1892, or as an at- 
tempt to abridge the pardoning power of the Executive. 


The Measure Sharply Criticised, 

James H. Hayden, representing the Carnegie Steel 
Company at the hearing referred to, made a strong state- 
ment. Under the pending bill, he said, if an employee 
worked for five minutes on a Government contract he 
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could not thereafter in any one calendar day work more 
than 7 hours and 55 minutes on private work, even 
though a part of such private work were performed for 
another employer. Several new members of the commit- 
tee were inclined to question this construction of the 
bill, but it was substantially indorsed by Chairman 
Gardner, the author of the pending measure. Continuing, 
Mr. Hayden said: “The result of such limitations as are 
embraced in this bill would be that all of the larger firms 
of the country would withdraw from Government work. 
They would do that for the reason that they could not 
adopt the eight-hour rule and still compete in the domes- 
tic or foreign trade. They would abandon Government 
work altogether.” Judge Payson’s argument on behalf 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany was also a strong one. It is expected that the hear- 
ings on the bill will occupy another week or ten days, 
after which its opponents will seek to have it indefinitely 
postponed, while its advocates will urge an immediate re- 
port. The membership of the committee has been com- 
pletely recast since the last Congress, and it is impossi- 
ble to foreshadow the outcome, although the opponents 
of the measure express confidence in their ability to 
prevent a favorable report at this session. Ww. L. ©. 
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A Good Outlook in the British Iron Market. 


Late reports from British iron trade centers speak 
of considerable activity in the pig iron market. This is 
seen, not only in speculative business, but there is better 
buying by actual consumers, who are more di “1 to 
contract for future delivery than at any time » the 
early spring. An important feature of the situation is 
that Germany continues to take large quantities of foun- 
dry and basic iron from the Cleveland district. It is 
stated that shipments of Cleveland pig iron have never 
been at a greater rate than reported this month. In only 
two years in the history of the Cleveland district has 
Germany bought more freely than in the past two months. 
Stocks of pig iron in Connal’s public stores were 687,999 
tons of Cleveland iron on May 17, a decrease of 12,714 
tons since May 1, and of 62,094 tons since March 5, when 
the decrease in stocks began. The warrant market has 
shown a slight advance in price. In the finished iron 
and steel trade, while new business is not quite as plenti- 
ful as could be desired, there is still a large tonnage 
booked ahead. The shipbuilding industry is quite active 
and promises to call for a liberal amount of material for 
some time to come. Prices in finished lines are generally 


well maintained. 
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Wm. H. Burtner, who had been prominent in ma- 
chine tool manufacture for a number of years, died at 
Cincinnati on May 17. His first connection was with the 
Lodge & Davis Machine Tool Company; later he was 
vice-president of the reorganization company, the Ameri- 
can Tool Works Company. In 1897 he retired from this 
company and in 1898 organized the Cincinnati Planer 
Company. He was its president until November, 1904, 
when he disposed of his interest because of ill health. 


Iron ore briquettes are now being successfully man- 
ufactured by the Edison process at the works of the Dun- 
derland Iron Ore Company at Guldsmedvik i Ranen, Nor- 
way, and shipments are being made to some of the Tees- 
side furnaces in Great Britain. 





The Building Trades Employers’ Association of Hudson 
County, which covers practically all the trades in Jersey 
City, N. J., except the painters and carpenters, decided 
on May 28 to uphold the action of the Board of Governors 
of the association in declaring for the open shop. This 
will mean an almost complete tieup of building labor in 
Jersey City, and will affect 5000 to 6000 men. 


Owing in part to the high price of tin, the operation of 
tin plate works in South Wales has declined recently. 
At the end of April 375 mills were working, as compared 
with 401 in March, 1906, and 408 in April, 1905. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 





The Republic Iron & Steel Company has acquired property 
near the Youngstown works of the National Tube Company 
for a distance of nearly two miles along the Mahoning River, 
which it will use for the building of new works, possibly rod, 
wire and wire nail mills. 


The Lockhart Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, works at 
McKees Rocks, and manufacturer of refined iron bars, is making 
some large additions to its plant. These include new puddling 
and heating furnaces, two new bar mills and the installation of 
a large engine. It is the intention of this company to increase 
its capacity fully 50 per cent. The additions now under way are 
expected to be completed in July. 


It is the intention of the Empire lron & Steel Company, 
Niles, Ohio, which has recently been organized, to engage in 
the manufacture of sheets for electrical purposes and highly 
polished sheets of the very best grades. It is also probable that 
it will put in mills for the rolling of hoops and bands. The re- 
port that the company will make metal lathing is untrue. 


We can state on the authority of H. C. Frick of Pittsburgh 
that the report that he is actively interested in a large new 
steel plant to be built at Camden, N. J., is absolutely without 
foundation. 


xeorge D. Todd has bought at auction the plant of the 
Louisville Bolt & lron Company, Louisville, Ky., for $58,000. 
The plant is well equipped and can be put in operation in a 
few weeks. The new owner intends to organize a company to 
operate the plant, manufacturing bolts, running the guide mill 
to make its own supply of bars and rods. There is a new sheet 
mil] connected with the plant, which has never been operated 
and which has the latest ‘mprovements, being equipped with six 


Wickes 150 horse-power boilers. This sheet mill will be sold. 


General Machinery. 


The A. D, White Machinery Company, which has succeeded 
the J. H. Dawson Machinery Company, Chicago, has incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000. The incorporators are 
Andrew D. White, Prederick R. Sargent and Marcus Hitch. Mr, 
White was associated with Mr. Dawson for six years and has 
had much active experience in the machinery business. The 
new management will add several new lines of tools, securing 
several of the best agencies in the country. The capital stock 
will later be greatly increased. Mr. Dawson had been engaged 
in business for over 14 years and was finally forced to retire 
by reason of ill health. 


Toledo & Chicago Construction Company, Kendallville, Ind., 
has installed a 12-ton Northern traveling crane, manufactured 
by Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 


The Battle Creek lron Works Company’s plant, located on 
South Jefferson avenue, Battle Creek, Mich., has been sold at 
public auction, the bidders being the bondholders, who were rep- 
resented in the transaction by Wm. D. Hayes, trustee, of 
Hastings, Mich. The amount paid was something over $30,000, 
being approximately the amount of bonded indebtedness. The 
valuation of the plant at inventory was placed at $106,000. 


The Deister Concentrator Company has been incorporated at 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., with $200,000 capital stock, by Emil Deister, 
Wm. H. Bensman and Walter G. Burns. The company manu- 
factures concentrators. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, Ontario, Can- 
ada, is doing a large business in steam turbo-generator equip- 
ments. The Northern Electric & Mfg. Company, Montreal, dup- 
licated an order recently for a 300-kw. Westinghouse-Parsons 
turbo-generator unit, to be installed in its power house alongside 
of one of the same capacity now in service. The present turbine 
is operating part of the year condensing and through the winter 
noncondensing, the exhaust steam being used during the winter 
for heating purposes. It was the splendid operation of this 
steam turbine generator unit which led the company to order 
the one about to be installed. The company is installing three 
5000 horse-power alternating current water wheel driven gen- 
erators and transformers in the plant of the Provincial Light, 
Heat & Power Company, Montreal. 


The Penn Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., is installing a 
150 horse-power Koerting gas engine to be run on producer gas. 
This engine is supplied by the De La Vergne Machine Company, 
New York, which has also received an order from the Massachu- 
setts Tale Company, Boston, Mass., for two 125 horse-power 
Hornsby-Akroyd oil engines to drive general machinery by belt. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recently received an order from the Portsmouth Street Rail- 
way & Lighting Company to install in its plant at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, a 500-kw. turbine. Two 400-kw. Westinghouse-Parsons 
turbines are already operating at this plant, serving the entire 
city with light and power. The plant was built entirely for 
turbine machinery. Superheated steam and high vacuum are 
used. Steam turbines of the same make as those installed at 
Portsmouth have been adopted by the Durham Traction Com- 
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pany, Durham, N. C 
Company, 8. C., 


. and the Columbia Electric Street Railway 
for traction service. 

The Harris Auto Marine Company has been incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture en- 
gines and appliances. Directors are Byron P. Angell, Wm. D. 
Chamberlain, Dayton A. Minard, Barnett W. Harris and Herbert 
A. Pullen. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., recently shipped 
direct to San Francisco a carload of form L motors ranging in 
outputs from 44 to 3 horse-power, to be used in the rebuilding of 
San Francisco. ‘These motors are being sold from the com- 
pany’s temporary office at 2611 Broadway by H. C. Baker, man- 
ager in the San Francisco territory, who gives his personal at- 
tention to all propositions. The company is now building at its 
plant at Ampere, N. J., the fourth or last of the 4000-kw. alter- 
nators ordered by the California Gas & Electric Corporation. 
Three of these machines installed in the suburbs of San Francisco 
successfully weathered the recent disaster. 

The Flora Waterworks Company has been organized and 
incorporated at Flora, Ind., with $25,000 capital stock, to con- 
struct waterworks. The directors are Edward G. Kitzmiller, 
Martin W. Eaton and Chas. Voorhees. 


The Town Council of Sheridan, Ind., has ordered plans for 
an electric light plant. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has received an order from tht Cincinnati Car Com- 
pany for equipment for the Ohio Traction Company and Indian- 
apolis & Western Traction Company for 2000 horse-power steam 
turbines. The company has also received a contract for elec- 
trifying 57 miles of street railroad in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
making its contracts in that city approximately $7,000,000. It 
is building two large electric generators, to be driven by West- 
inghouse engines, ordered by the Panama Railroad Company, to 
be used in building the Panama Canal. 


Foundries. 

The American Radiator Company is putting up a $12,000 ad- 
dition to its Bond plant on Rano street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rufus K. Jordan, Westbrook, Me., iron founder, is adding 
35 feet to his foundry, and will install another furnace, which 
will be ready for use in a few weeks. All equipment has been 
purchased. 
that the Delawanna steel 
the Cooper-Wigand-Cooke Company, Passaic, 
The company, however, has the plant in 


There is no truth in the report 
easting plant of 
N. J., has been sold. 
the market for sale. 

Fires. 


The wheel foundry of the Dixon Car Wheel Works, Houston, 
Texas, was burned last week. The loss is placed at $10,000. 


The plant of the Chicago Wooden Ware Company, Chicago, 
Ill., was burned May 23 with a loss of $50,000. 

The works of the Toronto Bolt & Forging Company, Toronto, 
Ont., were burned ‘May 22 with a loss of $100,000. 


The Kent avenue power house of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company was seriously damaged by an explosion on May 27. 


The paint and varnish factory of Howe & French, Wey- 
mouth, Mass., was damaged to the extent of $6000 by fire 
May 25, the loss including a 30 horse-power boiler, which ex- 
ploded. 

Hardware. ‘ 


The Union Horse Nail Company, New Haven, Conn., has 
increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000, the pur- 
pose of the new capital being to expand the business. The 
plant, both buildings and equipment, was practically doubled 
recently. A higher grade of nails is being manufactured. 


The Gaynor & Mitchell Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $60,000. The in- 
corporators are Arthur C, Gaynor and Jqseph F. Gaynor, Bridge- 
port, and Angelo Gaynor, New York. The business was for- 
merly carried on as a co-partnership. The concern was es- 
tablished in 1887, and manufactures special articles of sheet 
metal, rod, wire, tubing, &c. 


The Proctor-Raymond Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., has in- 
corporated to manufacture electric bells, trunk trimmings, elec- 
trical] and hardware specialties. A site having a frontage of 
460 feet has been purchased for a plant. 


The Hoopeston Horse Nail Company, Hoopeston, IIl., which 
has been operating for a number of. years under the Dodge hot 
forged process, has recently replaced all of its machinery, put- 
ting in the Perkins patent cold forged process, and with the 
present equipment the company is producing double the former 
output. The Perkins process has been in use in Canada for 
seevral years, and Mr. Perkins has sold his stock in the Canadian 
company and resigned his position as manager to become in- 
terested in the management of the Hoopeston company. The 
Hoopeston plant will be still further enlarged in the near future, 
as the demand is beyond capacity. 


The Marion Iron & Brass Bed Company, Marion, Ind., will 
erect a new iron bed plant, costing, in buildings and equipment, 
about $50,000. The buildings will comprise about 80,000 feet 
of floor space and will be constructed of reinforced concrete. 
Overhead trolleys and tracks will be installed and also link belt 
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machinery. Electrical power will be used, and a complete in- 
dustrial railroad track system will serve the plant. Louis H. 
Gibson, Indianapolis, is the architect, and will have plans and 
specifications ready about June 1. Hugo Diemer, Indianapolis, 
is consulting engineer, and will receive figures on the equipment. 


The International Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., has been 
organized to manufacture a new ratchet drill, the invention of 
Napoleon R,. Thibert of that city. The officers are: President, 
George A. Reed, 34 State Mutual Building; treasurer, William 
E. Thompson; directors, these officers and Napoleon R. Thibert. 
The company has not yet begun to manufacture for itself, but 
it putting the drill on the market from an outside shop. 


The Pague Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., which was or- 
ganized about a year ago for the manufacture of lard pails and 
cans, pieced tinware, fruit cans, oil cans, specialties, &c., has 
been obliged by the growth of its business to materially enlarge 
its manufacturing facilities. A site has accordingly been pur- 
chased on which the company will erect a four-story building 
50 x 90 feet, which, with another building already on the 
ground, will add greatly to the company’s capacity. 


The Falls Rivet & Machinery Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, has bought the property of the Kearney & Foote File Com- 
pany*at Kent. Ohio, and is equipping a plant for the making of 
rivets and bolts. It expects to be turning out these goods about 
August 1. 

; Miscellaneous. 


A. H. Wells & Co., Waterbury, Conn., manufacturers of small 
tubing, are to erect an addition to their factory, 35 x 51 feet, 
for a muffle room. 


The Worcester Plunger Elevator Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of plunger elevators, has been incorporated in 
Massachusetts with capital stock of $50,000, of which $30,000 
has been paid in. The company will carry on the business for- 
merly conducted by the Dean-Whiting Elevator Company. M. A. 
Wheeler, Worcester, is president and George H. Stevens, Boston, 
secretary and treasurer. 


A. T. Wall & Co., manufacturers of rolled plate, seamless wire 
and tubing, Providence, R. I., have incorporated as the A. T. 
Wall Company. 


The Stevens-Duryea Company has been incorporated in 
Massachusetts to carry on the manufacture of the Stevens-Dur- 
yea automobile, which in the past has been conducted as a de- 
partment of the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. The new corporation has a capital stock of $300,- 
000. and the officers are: President and treasurer, I. H. Page; 
vice-president, J. F. Duryea: clerk, William M. Remington, who 
with Charles P. Fay constitute the Board of Directors. No 
changes in the Chicopee Falls works are contemplated. 


The Monarch Mfg. Company has been organized at Stamford, 
Conn., and will establish a factory in that place. The company 
will manufacture a universal test indicator. The officers are: 
President, J. E. Allcott; vice-president, E. Everett Rowell; secre 
tary and treasurer, H. B. Lanyon. , 


The by-product plant of the Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company 
was destroyed by fire May 20. entailing a loss estimated at 
about $10,000. fully covered by insurance. The coke ovens were 
not affected, although the burning of the by-plant building causes 
a temporary suspension in the manufacture of coke. Until re- 
pairs are made Milwaukee orders will be supplied from the ovens 
at Chicago, Pickands, Brown & Co. being the selling agents for 
both plants, 


The Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., announces 
that it has entered into an arrangement with N. A. Christensen, 
a well-known Milwaukee inventor and mechanical engineer, to 
manufacture a new style of air brake and air compressor, in- 
vented some time ago by Mr. Christensen. The patents are 
those under which the air brakes of the National Electric Com- 
pany were manufactured and which at the time of the sale of the 
bankrupt company were forfeited to Mr. Christensen, who has 
now granted a license covering the exclusive rights to manufac- 
ture and sell in the United States and Great Britain to the 
Allis-Chalmers Company. Mr. Christensen will be in charge of 
the new department, and arrangements will be made at once to 
manufacture on a large scale at the new West Allis plant. 

The recently incorporated Kelly-Arnold Mfg. Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., is now manufacturing in a small way an automatic 
air and steam coupler which couples the lines of various cars of 
a train automatically, doing away with the rubber hose. The 
company expects to close negotiations soon for a large plant. 
The officers and directors are G. F. Royer, president; J. J. 
O'Donnell, secretary; Philip Reilly, treasurer; M. J. Healy, 
George E. Kelly, Joell Arnold and John T, Lanahan. 


The Missouri Supply & Equipment Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been organized to carry on a general contractor’s railroad 
supply and equipment business, and now has on hand several 
hundred second-hand and rebuilt cars of various descriptions, 
locomotives, several steam shovels, &c. The company is the 
exclusive agent for the Continental dump car. C. EB. Bustic is 
president; W. H. Glasgow, vice-president and treasurer, and C. 
C. Collins, secretary. 

The Parkersburg Bending Company, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
which has an extensive plant on the river, has been taken over 
by the Ohio Valley Bending Company, which will continue the 
business on a more extensive scale with increased capital. The 
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officers are John M. Crawford, president; J. B. Finley, secretary, 
and G. A. Carver, treasurer. 


The Higgins Spring & Axle Company, whose plant at Racine 
Junction, Wis., was recently burned, expects to have plans ready 
very shortly for rebuilding. The company will not require either 
boiler or engine, but will want a 100-kw. generator and probably 


eight or ten motors. 

The Orient Coke Company, Uniontown, Pa., has elected 
Julian Kennedy president, Robert Bentley vice-president, Reid 
Kennedy secretary and treasurer and O. W. Kennedy general 
manager, 

The Kokomo Brass & Plumbing Company, Kokomo, Ind., will 
erect a-plant, of which the main building and foundry will be 
the first to be erected. J. W. Johnson is secretary of the 
company. 

The Rex Shield & Mfg. Company has been incorporated at 
Connersville, Ind., with $25,000 capital stock, by O. C. Hull, 
S. EB. Leiter and BE. W. Arnold, to manufacture vehicles, vehicle 
parts and specialties. 

The South Bend Drainage & Construction Company has been 
organized and incorporated at South Bend, Ind., to do steam 
dredging, bridge work, pile driving, &c. Wm. Augustine, pres- 
ident. 

The Honeywell Heating Specialty Company has been incor- 
porated at Wabash, Ind., with $25,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture heating and plumbing supplies. The directors are M. ed 
Honeywell, J. C. Teague, M. D. Tillman and H. H. McNamee. 


The Indianapolis Aluminum & Brass Company has been in- 
corporated at Indianapolis, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, by 
John G. Blackwell, Patrick W. Kennedy and Ernest M. Blue. 


The Eager Mfg. Company has been incorporated at South 
Bend, Ind., with $50,000 capital stock, to make articles of metal 
and wood. The directors are Eugene M. Herr, Harry B. Eager 
and Harold E. Herr. 


PERSONAL. 


W. K. Bixby, chairman of the board of directors of 
the American Car & Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced his intention of resigning at the meeting 
to be held in June. He will, however, continue as a 
director of the company. 

Among those elected to membership in the Iron and 
Steel Institute at the recent meeting in London are the 
following from the United States: Stephen Baclam, 
Steelton, Pa.; Alfred William Gregg, Bucyrus Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis.; John Armstrong Rawlins, Naylor 
& Co., New York; Chas. G. Roebling, president John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J.; George W. 
Sargent, Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Pa.; Chung 
Yu Wang, New York; Geo. B. Waterhouse, Lackawanna 
Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry J. Williams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

B. L. Keen, who has been manufacturing machinery 
for the National Drill & Mfg. Company, as superintend- 
ent of the National Department of the Stirling Com- 
pany, Barberton, Ohio, for the past 18 months, is now 
open for a new connection, that business having been 
disposed of and the plant adapted to the use of the 
Stir.ing Consolidated Boiler Company. His _ present 
adress is Annapolis, Md. 

Dr. Héroult, the leading European manufacturer of 
aluminum and the well-known inventor of the electric 
steel furnace, has sailed for home. Dr. Héroult has fully 
recovered from an attack of pneumonia, which confined 
him to his bed for three weeks. 

James J. Campbell, auditor of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has been elected director of the South 
Side Trust Company of that city. 

Henry C. Frick has offered to give $100,000 toward a 
building fund for the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, providing that an additional sum tof 
$200,000 is raised within a year for this same fund, and 
that further he would give $100,000 toward an endow- 
ment fund, providing that $200,000 is raised in two years 
by the friends of the institution. 

SS — 

H. D. Evans, for the past five years Boston manager of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America, has resigned his 
position and has organized the H. D. Evans Steel Com- 
pany, 65 Oliver street, Boston, Mass. He will carry a 
full line of merchant steel, consisting of high grade tool 
and crucible steels in bars and sheets and an assorted line 
of open hearth machinery screw stock and shafting. 
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The Iron Molders’ Strike. 


Open Shop Notices Posted, 

Eighteen Chicago foundry firms have posted the fol- 
lowing notice and have inserted it as an advertisement 
in a Chicago daily paper: “The undersigned members of 
the Chicago branch, National Founders’ Association, pro- 
pose to operate their foundries hereafter strictly as ‘ open 
shops.’ Competent molders will receive fair treatment, 
good wages and steady employment, based wholly on 
merit and efficiency. No shop committees will be allowed 
to dominate our foundries. No restriction of output will 
be tolerated. Worthy boys who desire to apprentice 
themselves to the molder’s trade without union restric- 
tions will be encouraged. If any of our desirable former 
employees who left our employ at the time of the strike 
of May 1, 1906, on our refusal to sign a closed shop agree- 
ment, desire to return to work, they can do so on the 
above conditions and no other. We make this statement 
public and emphatic, so that any of our loyal molders, 
with whom we have no dispute, will know exactly what 
to expect if they care to return to work.” 

Seventeen foundries in Milwaukee, from which mem- 
bers of the Iron Molders’ Union have gone on a strike, 
have posted the following notice: “ Hereafter our plant 
in all departments will be run strictly as an open shop 
and no contracts or agreements of any kind will be made 
with trade unions. We will hire our employees individ- 
ually. We will pay fair wages. We will treat our em- 
ployees justly at all times and require the same treat- 
ment from them.” In these shops a number of independ- 
ent molders and handy men have been put to work and 
the output has been increased in the past week. One 
foundry heretofore employing 60 men reports that 50 
per cent. of its normal output has been turned out with 
16 men in the past week. 

The notices in Minneapolis and St. Paul shops read 
as follows: “Henceforth this shop will be run :as an 
absolutely open shop, and any man who seeks employ- 
ment in this shop will not be laid off except for incom- 
petency or lack of work.” 

The foundrymen of Lawrence, Mass., announced the 
open shop in these terms, under date of May 22: “In 
answer to the communication received from the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America, dated May 19, 1906, 
will say this shop has decided not to grant the request 
asked for, and has furthermore determined that on and 
after June 4, 1906, this shop shall be run as an open 
shop.” 

The Situation at Pittsburgh, 


The union molders in the Pittsburgh district who have 
demanded an increase in minimum wages, from $3.30 to 
$3.50 per day of nine hours, and that molders now re- 
ceiving $3.50 per day be advanced 20 cents per day, have 
not yet gone on strike, but threaten to do so on June 1. 
In addition to the above demands, the molders ask time 
and half for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
all holidays. The employers have refused to grant these 
demands, and will not confer with the men as a union 
body, but only as individuals. They also demand open 
shop and the right to employ molders whether they are 
affiliated with labor organizations or not. 

For the purpose of discussing the questions at issue 
a mass meeting of molders and employers was held in a 
theater in Pittsburgh on Sunday afternoon, May 27. W. 
H. McFadden of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., presided, 
and about <5 founders were present and about 150 mold- 
ers. Isaac W. Frank, president of the United Engineering 
& Foundry Company, addressed the meeting and stated 
that the foundrymen would not deal with the workmen 
collectively on the wage question and would not recognize 
labor unions. The meeting had been called in order that 
the manufacturers be afforded an opportunity to speak 
directly and individually to the employees and not state 
their case through a committee of the workers’ union. 
He said that the employees of the foundries in the Pitts- 
burgh district are receiving better pay than the men in 
a number of other cities, and that the rules governing 
the molders and coremakers laid down by the labor or- 
ganizations are a mere protection for incompetent and 
lazy workmen and prevent a mechanic from earning more 
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than $3.30 a day, where in many cases he should be paid 
as high day. He further said there are not 
enough molders in Pittsburgh, as a result of the stringent 
rules of the unions. Mr. McF.idden spoke along the same 
lines as Mr. Frank. 


as $6 a 


Further Demands at Various Points, 


The molders of Newark, N. J., have asked for an 
advance to $3.25 a day, and the coremakers to $3 a day, 
effective June 1, with signed agreement. The demands 
have been the subject of conference in the past week. 

Dayton, Ohio, molders have asked nine hours instead 
of ten, an increase for floor molders from $2.90 to $3 and 
for bench molders from $2.65 to $2.75, a $2.75 minimum 
for coremakers, the abolition of piecework, the union 
ratio of apprentices and a closed shop agreement. The 
foundrymen held a meeting and decided to resist the 
demands. They will not deal with the union’s repre- 
sentatives. Nearly 400 men are involved. 

Philadelphia foundrymen report that notwithstanding 
that the present widespread strike was made to induce 
the National Founders’ Association to withdraw its con- 
tract men from Philadelphia, thus crippling the shops 
whose men went out on October 27, 1905, the situation 
there remains practically unchanged, the foundrymen 
continuing to get about normal results. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, molders have asked for an ad- 
vance to 35 cents an hour and coremakers to 30 cents an 
hour for a ten-hour day, with the stipulation that mem- 
bers of shop committees are not to be discriminated 
against. About 100 men are affected. 

At Columbus, Ohio, the union molders have asked a 
reduction in hours from ten to nine, and an increase 
from $2.85 to $3 for molders and from $2.50 to $2.75 for 
coremakers. Springfield, Ohio, molders have asked for 
nine hours and an increase of 25 cents a day over the 
present basis of $2.65 and $2.90 for bench and floor mold- 
ers, respectively. 

The agreement between foundrymen and molders at 
Youngstown, Ohio, expires June 30, 1906. The molders 
have given notice that they desire some changes in wages 
and conditions, but have not yet gone into details. 

At Holyoke, Mass., the union molders have asked for 
a minimum of $2.75 for molders and coremakers and for 
a nine-hour day, with overtime and double time pro- 
visions. 

The union molders of Montreal, Quebec, ask an ad- 
vance in the minimum for molders and coremakers to $3 
and a 20 per cent. advance for all day workers. 

At Kansas City and a few other places the Molders’ 
Union has called out the apprentices under assurances of 
support. This in spite of the fact that the apprentices 
are serving time under an agreement which they violate 
in going out. 


Status of the Strike Elsewhere, 


The foundrymen of Minneapolis and St. Paul are 
nearly all taking off heats and are increasing their work- 
ing forces. Buffalo foundrymen are cooperating closely 
and have announced that they will run open shops here- 
after. Several foundries are in operation. At Beloit, 
Wis., handy men and apprentices are turning out an in- 
creasing output and molding machines are being used 
to a greater extent. The largest firm in the city has 
melted nearly 100 tons a day in the past week. Toledo, 
Ohio, foundrymen have passed resolutions refusing to 
deal with the union and declaring that all who return to 
work must come as individuals. Conditions are reported 
unchanged at Nashua, N. H.; Wilmington, Del.; New 
Orleans, La.; Scranton and Hazelton, Pa.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Topeka, Kas.; Willoughby, Ohio; Kansas City, 
Mo. ; Troy, Cohoes and Waterford, N. Y. At Boston some 
of the molders and coremakers, as individuals, have 
sought interviews with their employers. 


— +e 


The ore carrier Michigan, the first of three steel ships 
under construction by the Great Lakes Engineering Works 
for the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, was launched May 
26, at Detroit. Each of the three steamers will be 550 
feet in length, 56 feet beam and 31 feet depth of hold, 
having a carrying capacity of 10,000 tons. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





The widespread struggle between the founders and the 


molders over the open shop issue is to a considerable 


extent curtailing the melting of Iron and has led to some 
holding up of deliveries. The Foundry Iron markets are 


therefore somewhat weaker. The course of consumers 


seems to vary in different sections of the country. Thus 
in the Central West an Ohio maker of Cast Iron Pipe, 
after getting prices on a round lot of Iron, withdrew 
after the figures were in without placing the order. In 
the Philadelphia district another manufacturer of Cast 
Iron Pipe has already bought close to 10,000 tons and is 
expected to double the quantity, if prices are right. In 
the Chicago district two of the largest melters of Iron 
are still withholding their orders. 

The market for steel making irons is very quiet after 
last week’s purchase in the Pittsburgh district of 25,000 
tons by one large interest for delivery during the last 
half, and of 10,000 tons by another large steel company. 
In the East one structural mill has bought 4000 tons of 
Basic Pig and another has taken on additional tonnage. 

The Steel Rail mills have booked about 20,000 tons 
more for this year, the largest single item being 9000 tons 
for the Florida 


East Coast Road and 3000 tons for the 


Wabash. For 1907 delivery there have been booked 40,000 
tons for the Illinois Central, 25,000 tons for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 27,000 tons for the Tidewater Rail- 
way, 20,000 tons additional for the Great Northern, 10,000 
tons each for the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Omaha. 
9000 tons for the Northern Electric Street Railway, 4000 
tons for the New York, Ontario & Western, and 5000 
additional for the Northern Pacific, making the total for 


the latter now 45,000 tons. 
The American Bridge Company has thus far booked 
this month 60,000 tons of orders, the latest being 28,000 


tons for the Hudson 


Company's tunnel terminal 


and 10,000 tons for the New Trinity and North Trinity 


buildings. The Pennsylvania Steel Company has secured 


the contract for a 4000 ton bridge at Pierre, S. D. 


Of interest to the Plate trade is the contract for 


Riveted Water Pipe for Brooklyn, just secured by the 
East Jersey Pipe Company. This will require 12,000 tons 
of %-inch Plates. 

In the Sheet trade the steady strengthening of the 
market is leading to the belief that an advance may be 
established at no distant date. 

The domestic Wire trade is rather quiet, as is usual at 


this time of the year. It is understood, héwever, that 


there is a very satisfactory export movement. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
May29, May23, May2, May 31, 

PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

delphia $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 
Foundry No, 2, 

nati 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 


BILLETS, RAILS, &ce., Per 
Gross Ton: 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 

Forging Bil.ets, Pittsburgh 

Open Hearth Bullets, Phila 

Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 

Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 
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16.75 
18.50 
18.10 
16.50 
19 00 


16.75 
18.75 
18.10 
16.60 
19.25 
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19.00 


26.00 
32.00 
28.00 
34.50 
28.00 


27.00 
32.00 
29.00 
34.50 
28.00 


23.00 
26.00 
26.50 
34.00 
28.00 


26.00 
82.00 
28.00 
34.00 
28.00 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago 

O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia... . 

O. Iron Rails, Chicago 

O. Iron Rai!s, Philade!phia..... 

O. Car Wheels, Chicago 

O. Car Wheels. Philadelphia. ... 

Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 

Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 
Per Pound: 

Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 

Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 

Beams, Tidewater, New York... 
Beams, Pittsburgh 

Angles, ‘Tidewater, New York... 
Angles, Pittsburgh 

Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: 

Sheets, No, 27, Pittsburgh 2.25 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh 1.85 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh 1.80 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.30 


METALS, Per Pound: 

Copper, New York 

Spelter, St. Louis 

Lead, New York 

Lead, St. Louis 

Tin, New York 

Antimony, Hallett, New York... 

Nickel, New York 

Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York 


13.00 


15.75 


14.00 14.00 
16.25 17.25 
21.25 21.25 18.00 
21.00 21.50 20.00 
19.00 19.00 14.25 
17.00 16.75 15.50 
14.50 15.00 14.25 
14.00 13.50 12.00 


14.00 
16.25 
21.25 
21.00 
19.00 
16.50 
14.50 
14.00 


Cents. 
1.631% 
1.50 
1.50 
1.64% 
1.50 
1.74% 
1.60 
1.74% 
1.60 
1.74% 
1.60 
1.50 
1.55 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 
1.63% 1.63% 1.63% 
1.661% 1.66% 1.66% 
1.50 .50 1.50 
64% 1.64% 1.64% 
50 .50 1.50 
74% 1.74% 1.74% 
.60 60 .60 
84% 1.841% 1.84% 
.70 .70 .70 
84% 1.84% 1.84% 
.70 .70 .70 
57% 1.57% 1.57% 


60 1.60 1.60 


= 
ee et 
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“ents. 
2.20 
1.80 
1.80 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 
2.25 2.25 
1.85 1.85 
1.80 1.80 
2.30 2.30 2.25 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
18.75 1862%4 15.00 
5.80 5.10 
6.00 4.50 
5.90 4.40 
41.90 30.05 
27.00 9.25 
40.00 40.00 


5.95 
5.60 
5.60 
40.00 
22.00 
40.00 


41.00 
27.00 
40.00 
$3.94 $3.94 


$3.79 $3.74 


Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, May 29, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 
The market in both raw and finished materials is com- 
paratively quiet and producers are not looking forward to 


an extensive buying movement before July. The pressure 
on the mills for contract material, however, continues un- 
abated and their iron producing capacity is inadequate to 
steel works requirements. The local mill, which has been 
depending upon heavy shipments of Bessemer from the val- 
leys, is now endeavoring to purchase iron from Western 
merchant furnaces, but is meeting with little success, and no 
tonnage is available at Ohio stacks, as these furnaces are 
sold up to their capacities for months ahead. This indi- 
cates that there is little falling off in consumption, and the 
attitude of buyers in deferring purchases is largely influenced 
by their assumptions that prices will not go higher and 
may decline slightly if they hold off long enough. This atti- 
tude is accentuated in the steel bar trade, on account of the 
concessions made the implement manufacturers, and heavy 
consumers of foundry iron grades in need of material are 
buying intermittently, believing that a, lower basis will pre- 
vail during the summer months. The Massillon Iron & 
Steel Company has temporarily deferred its purchase of 
12,000 tons, on account of the comparatively high basis now 
being maintained by all Southern operators, and the Allis- 
Chalmers Company and the International Harvester Com- 
pany, the largest consumers in the West, are still withholding 
inquiries. Contracts for bridge material placed during the week 
include 4000 tons for the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
placed with the Pennsylvania Steel Company, and 1000 tons 
for the Great Northern went to the American BridgeCompany. 
The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company 
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was awarded a contract for 3500 tons of cast iron pipe for 
the city of Chicago, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, closes next 
week for 2000 tons. 

Pig Iron.—The market has settled down to a test of 
endurance between producers and consumers, and as the 
latter are covering immediate needs only it is doubtful if 1 
buying movement of any importance will develop during the 
month of June. The molders’ strike has resulted in the 
cancellation of numerous shipments, but as yet the tonnage 
is'so small that it has had little effect on the situation. 
Including stocks in warrant yards, it is estimated that 
Southern furnaces have less than 100,000 tons on hand, and 
notwithstanding the heavy production, accumulations are 
showing little increase. Northern furnaces are well sold 
through July, and an opportunity of turning on Bessemer is 
offered, on account of the shortage of steel making grades. 
Numerous malleable foundries that a month ago made in- 
quiries have not yet closed, and the stand taken by other 
large consumers would indicate that purchases for some 
time will be limited to small lots. There has been no 
weakening of prices, and the agreement of Southern pro- 
ducers is being well maintained. Prevailing quotations, 
f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal..............$19.00 to $19.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1 ....... 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 18.50 to 18.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 8........ 18.00 to 18.25 
eortherm Geoten, Ne. 1. ..s.ccccccccce 19.50 to 19.75 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 18.55 to 18.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 18.05 to 18.30 
oe SS eee eee 18.25to 18.40 
RD GE SR iied a ee cee eeees 17.65 to 17.90 
pS ee ee ee 17.15 to 17.40 
SC SU EE Div aces cetnciuaace 16.65 to 16.90 
Southern Coke, No 1 Soft............ 18.15 to 18.40 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 17.65 to 17.90 
Southern Gray Forge and Mottled..... 16.15 to 16.40 
DE NEE oe cv vecceasiuseese 18.30 to 18.55 
ee FCCC EEOC CUT CT Ete 19.30 to 19.55 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 %. 20.30 to 20.80 


Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 8 %. 21.30to 21.80 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 23.30to 23.80 


Billets and Rods.—There has been a fair movement of 
Forging Billets; and carload lots are now selling on a basis 
of $33.50 to $34, f.o.b. Chicago, representing a slight decline 
over previous prices. Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods are 
in little demand, and are held at $34.50 to $35. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The buying movement of 
Standard Sections for next year’s delivery is practically at 
an end for the present at least, all of the large Western 
roads having covered their requirements. For this year’s de- 
livery one road is in the market for 8000 tons, but as yet the 
order has not been closed. Light Rails continue in heavy 
demand at unchanged prices. We quote as follows: Angle 
Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c.; car- 
load lots, 1.75c.; Spikes, 2.25c. to 2.35¢c.; Track Bolts, 2.65c. 
to 2.75c., base, Square Nuts, and 2.80c. to 2.90c., base, 
Hexagon Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplies range 
from 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. 
sections, $27 to $28; 25-lb. $29; 20-lb., $29 to $30; 16-Ib., 
$30 to $31; 12-lb., $31 to $32, and lighter sections down to 8- 
Ib., $388 to $40, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections are unchanged 
ht $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—The Pennsylvania Steel Company 
was awarded the contract for the erection of a bridge over 
the Missouri River at Pierre, S. D., by the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad. About 4000 tons of material will 
be required. The Great Northern awarded a contract for 
1000 tons of Structural Steel for bridge work to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. While numerous projects are being 
figured upon locally, no contracts of note have been placed 
during the week. The larger possibilities that architects are 
now working on include the following: Hotel at La Salle 
and Madison streets, for Jos. Biefeld; Commercial Building 
at Michigan Boulevard and Harrison street, for Mrs. Julia 
F. Heyworth; commercial building at 206 State street: 
commercial building at Michigan Boulevard and Hubbard 
court, for Otto Young; bank and office building at Kansas 
City, Mo., for National Bank of Commerce; theatre and office 
building at Kansas City, for Ll. N. Leslie. Quotations are 
as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 
1.8614c.;: Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 44-inch and heavier, 1.8614c. : 
larger than 6 inches on one or both legs, 1.9644c.; Beams, 
larger than 15 inches, 1.96%4c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 
1.8614c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.91%4c., in addition to the 
usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punching, coping, 
bending or other shop work. 


Plates.—So far as new requirements are concerned the 
market continues exceedingly quiet, although specifications 
are fair and are on a par with mill capacity. Numerous 
car orders are in the market, indicating that the railroads are 
early contemplating rolling stock purchases for 1907. Quo- 
tations are as follows: ‘Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier, 
wider than 6% and up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, car 
lots, Chicago, 1.7644c.; 3-16 inch, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 
gauge, 1.9114c.; No. 9, 2.01%4c.; Flange quality, in widths 
up to 100 inches, 1.86%4c., base, for %4-inch and heavier, with 
the same advances for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank 
quality, 1.86%4c.; Flange quality, 1.96%4c. Store prices on 
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Plates are as follows: Tank Plate, 14-inch and heavier, up 
to 72 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 
2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 
%20c.; 72 inches wide, 2.35¢. to 2.45¢c.; No. 8, up to 60 
inches wide, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Flange and Head quality, 25c. 
extra. 


Sheets.—The continued strength shown by Black and 
Galvanized Sheets is somewhat surprising to the trade, in- 
asmuch as a lull is usually expected during the closing 
weeks of May. The demand continues so heavy that 
the mills are unable to promise deliveries on the lighter 
gauges in less than 30 days, and on some of the heavier 
gauges 60 days is required. Quotations are as follows: 
Blue Annealed, Nos. 9 and 10, 1.8614c. to 1.91%4c.; Nos. 16 


and 17, 2.06%4e. to 2.11%4e.: Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 
2.26l4c. to 2.3114c.; No. 27, 2.46%4c. to 2.5114c.; No. 28, 
2.56l4e. to 2.611%4c.; Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 


2.61%4e.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.861%4c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.0114. ; 
Nos, 25 and 26, 3.2114c.; No. 27, 3.41%4c.; No. 28, 3.6114c. ; 
No. 30, 4.1114c. Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, Nos. 
10 and 11, 2.10e. to 2.20c.; Nos. 12 and 13, 2.15e. to 2.25¢c. ; 
Nos. 14 and 15, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; No. 16, 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Box Annealed: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c. to 2.55¢c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.55¢e. to 2.60c.; No. 26, 2.60c. to 2.65c.; No. 27, 2.65c. to 
2.70c.; No. 28, 2.75c. to 2.80ce.; No. 30, 3.15¢. to 3.20ce. Gal- 
vanized, from store: Nos. 10 to 20, 3c. to 3.05c.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 3.15¢e. to 3.20c.: No. 26, 3.35c. to 3.40c.: No. 27, 3.55c. 
to 3.60c.: No. 28, 3.75¢e. to 3.80c.; No. 30, 4.95e. to 5e. 


Bars.—Steel Bar consumers outside of the implement 
trade persistently refuse to contract with the mills for their 
future requirements on the existing basis, and the Steel pro- 
ducers, on the other hand, just as insistently refuse to make 
any concession. Specifications, however, are coming’ forward 
freely, and, while the mills are making earlier deliveries, there 
is no dearth of tonnage, Iron Bar manufacturers are firmly 
maintaining agreed prices, although new tonnage is com- 
paratively light and is limited almost entirely to small lots. 
We quote as follows: Iron Bars, 1.6644c.; Steel Bars, 
1.6644c., both half extras; Hoops, 2.066c., extras as per 
Hoop card; Bands, 1.66%4c., as per Steel card; Soft Steel 
Angles and Shapes, 1.6614c., half extras. Store prices are 
as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c.; Steel Bars, 1.85c., and as high 
as 2c. is asked on certain searce sizes; Steel Bands, 1.85c. 
to 1.90c., half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.30c. to 2.40c., 
full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—Jobbers’ stocks are being heavily 
drawn upon by the building trade, and a replenishing buy- 
ing movement is anticipated during the month of June. 
Quotations continue practically unchanged on the basis of 
81 per cent. off the list, Pittsburgh, but official discounts on 
ear lots, Chicago, are as follows: Black Steel Pipe, 78.35 
per cent. on the base sizes, % to 6 inches, and Galvanized, 
68.35 per cent. Iron Pipe is quoted from 1% to 2 points 
higher. From store in small lots Chicago jobbers are quot- 
ing 7614 to 77 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 inches. 


Boiler Tubes.—Notwithstanding the large orders that 
have recently been placed with the mills the low prices 
named during the last week in April have not yet been with- 
drawn. Specifications are fair, although early deliveries can 
be made by practically all the mills. Discounts on base 
sizes, 2% to 5 inches, in car lots, are as follows: Steel Tubes, 
68.35; Iron, 55.35; Seamless, 50.35; 21-inch and smaller 
and lengths over 18 feet, and 2%4-inch and lengths over 22 


feet, 10 per cent. extra. Store prices are unchanged, as 
follows : 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
ee 0 eee ee 40 35 421% 
1% to 2% inches. :.......c0008 50 35 35 
erry en 52% 35 30 
ey go er epnpperpeetenes 60 47% 42% 
6 inches and larger........... 50 35 on 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Chicago purchased 3500 
tons from the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Com- 
pany last week. The city of Winnipeg, Canada, closes June 
4 for approximately 2000 tons of varied sizes. All of the 
Pipe shops are sold well through the summer, and none is 
in position to promise deliveries in less than 30 days, Quo- 
tations continue to be maintained on the following basis: 
Water Pipe, 4-inch, $31; 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch, $30; over 12- 
inch $29, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. Large municipal con- 
tracts are usually placed at somewhat lower basis. 

Merchant Steel.—A few belated contracts continue to 
be received from implement manufacturers for their year’s 
requirements, dating from July 1. These include special 
shapes of all kinds, as well as Shafting and high grade Steels. 
Quotations are as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished 
Tire Steel, 1.8614c.; Iron Finish, up to 144 x % inch, 1.81%c. ; 
Iron Finish, 14% x % inch and larger, 1.6614c., base; Chan- 
nels for solid rubber tires, % to 1 inch, 2.16%c., and 1% 
inch and larger, 2.06%4c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.914%4c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave anJ Convex 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.96%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 
2.21%4c.; Railway Spring, 1.86%4c.; Crucible [ool Steel, 6l4e. 
to Sc., and still higher prices are asked on special grades. 
Sbafting, 50 per cent. off on car lots and 45 per cent. in less 
than car lots, in base territory. 
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Coke.—The heavy demand for Furnace Coke to some 
extent has strengthened the situation in Foundry grades, and 
while occasionally low prices continue to be made on con- 
signments, both from the Connellsville and Virginia fields, 
higher prices prevail on contract deliveries. High grade 
Connellsville Coke is held on the basis of $3 at the ovens, 
equivalent to $5.65, Chicago, although concessions of 25 
cents a ton are made by consignment shippers. Wise County 
Coke is quoted at $5 to $5.25, and By-Product Coke is quoted 
at $5.65 on contract and $5.80 in car lots for prompt de- 
livery. 


Old Material.—Dealers continue to absorb railroad of- 
ferings at higher prices than consumers are willing to pay 
and they have taken this position on account of their un- 
bounded faith in future conditions and accompanying higher 
values. During the past week the railroads disposed of 
over 5000 tons of material, including 2000 by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and 3500 tons by the Illinois Central. 
The range of prices paid by large consumers to producers 
and dealers, per gross ton, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago, is as 


follows : 

 & | Rees eres $21.25 to $21.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to inspec- 

tion, 50 pounds and under......... 27.00 to 27.50 
oS ee Rh a a rrr er 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Frogs, owibenes and Guards.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
SE SIONS 566005 0 53:4 0n a De ee es eke b Ve 12.00 to 12.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

oe A error) $16.50 to $17.00 
Be CONF RIE «0 5 in'ec 605 bac w c0e emesis 23.00 to 23.50 
OG Cee NOR, on b.0 0.00 60900 60.9960 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............-. 14.50 to 15.00 
No, 2 Railroad Wrought............-+- 13.50 to 14.00 
Railway Sprimgs.......-..0++seeeeees 13.50 to 14.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth...........- 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 Denlers’ Forge... .......ccseces 12.00 to 12.50 
ee ee PETITE ICEL Lee 10.25 to 10.50 
Irom Axle TOrmibgs®. ....0...cescevee'’s 10.25 to 11.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings...........-. 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine Shop Turnings............-- 10.00 to 10.50 
Chat TOOTURRE soo oc ee ecccccecdeces 8.75 to 9.00 
Mixed Borings, &C.......-+-++eeeeee8 8.75 to 9.00 
No. 1 Mill TE ey male kink tS ae oh heme ae oe 9.00 to ° 9.25 
* ££ SSNS SA eS 8.00 to 8.25 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 9.50to 10.00 
No. 1 Cast Berd. «26 cco cccccsvese 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove Plate and lent Cast Scrap..... 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad Malieable...........-..506. 13.50 to 14.00 
Agricultural Malleabie peaches ebanse ees 12.50 to 13.00 


Metals.—Another break, though slight, is noted on Pig 
Tin. Although there is considerable fluctuation in prices as 
a result of speculation, the market holds decidedly firm. 
There is an absence of demand in Spelter in this territory 
and prices are slightly lower. The demand for Copper is 
not heavy, but the fact that available supplies are pretty 
well spoken for gives a firm tone to this market. We quote: 
Casting Copper, 18%c. to 18%c.; Lake, 18%c. to 19\4c., in 
car lots; small lots, Y%c. to %c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 
4214c. to 42%c.; small lots, 4344c. to 4344c. ; Spelter, prompt 
delivery, 6.15c. to 6.25c., for car lots; Lead, Desilverized, 
6.15¢. to 6.25c., for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 6.65c. to 6.75c., 
for 50-ton lots ; on car lots, 2c. per 100 Ibs. higher ; Cook- 
son’s Antimony, 33c., and other grades, 30c. to 31c.; Sheet 
Zine is $7.65 list, f.o.b. Lasalle, in car lots of 60-lb. casks. 
On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 16%c.; Heavy 
Copper, 1614c. ; Copper Bottoms, 1544c. ; Copper Clips, 15%c. ; 
Red Brass, 154%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 13%c.; Yellow Brass, 
12%4c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 10%4c.; Light Brass, 8%c. ; 
Lead Pipe, 4%c.; Tea Lead, 44%4c.; Zinc, 44c.; Pewter, No. 
1, 24c.; Tin Foil, 32c.; Block Tin Pipe, 2714. 


> oe 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 28, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—The Iron market continues very much the 
same as it has been for the past several weeks. One of the 
largest producers in the district reports more activity, but 
others state that their business has consisted only of the 
hand to mouth buying which has been in evidence for some 
time. The price, however, seems to be as firmly fixed at 
$14 for No. 2 Foundry as heretofore, and unless some un- 
forseen condition arises there is very little probability of a 
change in the near future. Shipments are moving with their 
accustomed regularity, and no stocks are accumulating. 
Many requests from melters booked only for their require- 
ments for the first half of the year are being received to 
anticipate shipment, and it is a foregone conclusion that the 
long predicted buying movement is close at hand. 

The No. 2 City Furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company, which has been out of blast since last Decem- 
ber undergoing relining and general repairs, will be blown in 
June 15. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Some idea of the enormous demand 
for Cast Iron Pipe may be gained from the announcement of 
a newly erected foundry here, which has only been solicit- 
ing business for the past 30 days, that it is now tyrning down 
orders on account of inability to make deliveries, its output 
having already been booked for several months. On account 
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of the unprecedented demand prices on Water Pipe have 
been somewhat advanced, and are now on approximately the 
following basis: 4 to 6 inch, $27 to $27.50; 8 to 12 inch, 
$26.50 to $27; over 12-inch, $25. Gas Pipe $1 per ton extra. 


Old Material.—The market continues inactive, with a 
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tendency toward slightly lower prices. The dull season in 
the Scrap market is now approaching, and very little im- 
provement can be expected for the next two or three months. 
Dealers are quoting approximately as follows per gross ton, 
f.o.b. cars here: 


Ce ER. be wens dwacdsebyvaawe $19.00 to $19.50 
eee I ish dass o's be eed c wee 18.50 to 19.00 
Sy 0. 6:55 ene wae dink RED 16.00 to 17.00 
SY Is yn vn wis 60 0p 6a eet 66 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............+. 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Eos i AOR SU COMEIE «o's o 50 00 5 t040 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 2 Country Wrought.............. 11.75 to 12.25 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 11.75 to 12.25 
Batiroae Maleable.....cescccsescccic 12.00 to 12.50 
Ue! MN hac) Sia b cle} 4 v0.80. ob + bbae 12.00 to 12.50 
Gee arr ae a 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 9.00 to 9.50 


The Birmingham Iron Company, which was recently 
organized with Morris Adler, president, and Edgar Adler, 
general manager, will on June 1 take charge of what has 
heretofore been operated as the Tutwiler Coal, Coke & Iron 
Company. The Adler brothers recently bought B. M. Tut- 
wiler’s interest in the Tutwiler Company and now own the 
entire stock. The furnace at Boyles is to be blown out June 
1 for general repairs and will be equipped with skip hoist 
and other improvements and its daily capacity increased to 
150 tons. Plans for the new furnace are now being drawn 
and construction work will begin in the near future. It is 
to be a 225-ton stack and modern in every respect. The 
mines of the company are to be equipped with an electric 
haulage system and their output sufficiently increased to 
supply the new furnace. 

A decision of more than usual interest to the iron pro- 
ducers of this district was rendered in the city court here 
this week. The second damage suit against the Alabama 
Steel & Wire Company, now the Southern Steel Company, 
for loss of life in the Virginia mine explosion, which has 
been on trial for the past two weeks, resulted in a verdict 
for the defendant, as did the first case. It will be remem- 
bered that in this explosion, which occurred in February, 
1905, 111 lives were lost, and suits for damages aggregating 
nearly $3,500,000 were filed. While it is generally con- 
ceded that the accident was caused by a “ windy shot” set- 
ting off an accumulation of coal dust, the defendant showed 
that the proper method of keeping the mine clean had been 
pursued and the ventilation and construction of the mine 
were according to the most approved design. 


— —e—__—_. 


Cincinnati. 


FirtaH AND MAIN Srts., May 29, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron,—The market remains quiet. Buyers are show- 
ing but slight interest in forward deliveries, the little busi- 
ness done being mostly for prompt shipment. The inquiry 
reported last week for 12,000 tons from a central Ohio Pipe 
shop resulted in the buyer deciding to hold off for the pres- 
ent. It is said that the buyer was disappointed in the prices 
quoted, although some Iron was offered at less than current 
quotations. There is a fair inquiry for Malleable Iron, 
which is steady at $16 at southern Ohio furnace. It is 
stated that a large Ohio melter is in the market, but the 
amount of tonnage is not given. An Indiana foundry asks 
for prices on 1000 tons of Northern and 500 tons of South- 
ern for delivery in the next two months. In spite of the 
long continued dullness furnace interests are trying hard to 
hold present quotations. This is particularly noticeable in 
the South, although we hear of an occasional $13.50 price 
coming out. Selling agencies appear to be less confident of 
an early buying movement, as buyers in a general way have 
shown much less interest in the market in the past two 
weeks. Freight rates from the Hanging Rock district are 
$1.15 and from Birmingham $3. We quote, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati, as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1.............005 $17.25 to $17.50 
Te ow os can begs bps 16.75 to 17.00 
WOutmere Come, INO. Bo... ccc wceees 16.25 to 16.50 
Southern Coke, BOs 5 Vee wed oe oo aes 15.75 to 16.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.25 to 17.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.75 to 17.00 
Southern Coke, ‘tot as + ah as'e sor 15.00 to 15.25 
Southern ogg | 5 PR 14.50 to 14.75 
Ohio Silvery, 2 ot cent, Silicon) 21.65 to 22.15 
Lake Super or None, N Re cewek #06 40 17.65 to 18.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. ee eo a 17.15 to 17.65 
Lake Superior Coke, es MP cue ‘dias oi ote 16.65 to 17.15 
Car Wheel Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ 638-30 te $24.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 22.00 to 22.50 


Coke.—There is a little more interest in the market and 
some contracting of Foundry Coke. We quote best brands of 


Connellsville and Virginia Foundry $2.75 to $3, f.0.b. ovens. 

Finished Iron and Steel:—Bar Iron is dull, but quo- 
tations generally are uniform. The jobbing demand for 
Structural Shapes is good. We quote, f.0.b. Cincinnati; as 
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follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., with half extras; 


the same, in smaller lots, 2c., with full extras; Steel Bars, 
in carload lots, 1.63c., with half extras; the same, in small 
lots, 1.85c., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.83c., in carload 
lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates, 
¥-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in.carload lots; in smaller lots, 
1.90¢c.; Sheets, 16 gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller 
lots, 2.70c.; 14 gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in small lots, 
2.60c.; Steel Tire, 1 x % inch or heavier, 1.83c., in carload 
lots. 

Old Material.—There is a firm undertone to the mar- 
ket. But few railroad lists are coming out, and these are 
quickly withdrawn unless prices are satisfactory. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Rail- 
road Wrought Scrap, $15 to $15.50 per net ton; Cast Bor- 
ings, $5 to $6 per net ton; Steel Turnings, $8 to $9 per net 
ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $12 to $13 per net ton; Iron Rails, 
$21 to $22 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, 
$15 to $16 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56 lbs. and up- 
ward, $28 to $29 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $22 to $23 per 
net ton; Car Wheels, $17.50 to $18.50 per gross ton; Low 
Phosphorus Scrap, $18 to $19 per gross ton. 


———— 


Pittsburgh. 
Park Burtpine, May 29, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market has been very quiet the 
past week, but little tonnage having been sold. There is prac- 
tically ng Bessemer or Basic Iron to be had for delivery in 
June, but the large consumers are pretty well covered. We 
quote Bessemer Iron at $17.25 and Basic at $17, Valley 
furnace, the market being very firm at these prices. There is 
not much inquiry for Foundry Iron and prices are rather 
weak. We quote Northern No. 2 Foundry at $16 to $16.50, 
Valley furnace. Forge Iron is also quiet and we quote North- 
ern brands at $15.50, Valley furnace, or $16.35, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The supply of Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets 
is larger and the mills are making better deliveries on con- 
tracts. The scarcity in Sheet and Tin Bars still continues, 
deliveries to consumers being very unsatisfactory, and the 
supply does not promise to be increased before August or 
September. By that time one or two new producers will be 
in the market. We quote Bessemer Billets at $26 and Open 
Hearth Billets at $27, Pittsburgh. Sheet and Tin Bars in 


random lengths are $28, Pittsburgh, with an advance of 50c. 
a ton for Cut Bars. 


(By Mail.) 


A good deal of inquiry is reported for both Bessemer 
and Basic Iron, with little to be had for delivery prior 
to July 1, and with not much being offered for July deliv- 
ery. The shortage in supply of Basic Iron has been aggra- 
vated by the closing down for ten days or two weeks of the 
Struthers Furnace, which runs exclusively on Basic. It is 
also likely that Canal Dover Furnace, which runs on Basic, 
will close down in a short time for repairs, as the furnace 
is working badly, The purchase of 25,000 tons of Bessemer 
Iron by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company and 10,000 tons 
by the Republic Iron & Steel Company takes these two con- 
cerns out of the market as buyers, for a time at least. Basic 
Iron for early delivery is very firm at $17 and Bessemer at 
$17.25 at Valley-furnace for early delivery. The Massillon 
Iron & Steel Company, at Massillon, Ohio, maker of Cast 
Iron Pipe, has been inquiring for upward of 35,000 tons of 
Foundry Iron, but after getting prices from a number of 
furnaces and sizing up the general situation it has decided not 
to buy for the present. The Foundry Iron market is rather 
weak, with not much inquiry, and some sellers are quoting 
at low as $16 at furnace, while small lots are selling at 
$16.25 to $16.40. There is not much inquiry for Forge Iron 
and prices are weaker, Northern brands being offered as low 


as $15.50 at furnace or $16.35, Pittsburgh. Bessemer Bil- 
lets are being rather freely offered at $26 and Open Hearth 
at $27 by mills outside the Pittsburgh district. The scarcity 
in supply of Sheet and Tin Bars is as great as ever and 
does not promise to be relieved for some time. A moderate 
amount of tonnage is being placed in Finished Material, but 
it is not as heavy as some time ago. The reports of an ad- 
vance in prices of Merchant Pipe and Sheets, to become 
effective June 1, are officially denied. Scrap and Coke con- 
tinue very dull and prices are weak. 


Ferromanganese.—A good deal of Ferro is being 
offered in small lots for spot shipment, but there is no in- 
quiry. We quote foreign 80 per cent. for June and July 
delivery at $80, Pittsburgh. If any considerable tonnage 
were offered it is likely this price would be shaded. For ex- 
tended delivery we quote 80 per cent. at $75, Pittsburgh, but 
this price would also likely be shaded on large tonnage. 
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Muck Bar.—The market is very quiet, and we quote 
best grades made from all Pig Iron at nominally $28, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Steel Rails.—New business has been rather light the 
past week, the only large contract placed with the Carnegie 
Steel Company being one from the Northern Electric Rail- 
way, a suburban line in California, for 20,000 tons, of which 
14,000 tons are for this year and 6000 tons for 1907. This 
buyer early in the year placed a contract with the Carnegie 
Company for 11,000 tons, but the contract was burned up 
in the San Francisco fire and a new one has been made for 
the above tonnage. We quote Standard Sections at $28 at 
mill. We quote Light Rails as follows: 8-lb., $36; 10-lb., 
$32; 12-lb., $30; 16-lb., $29; 20-lb., $28.50; 25 to 45 lbs., 
$27.50 to $28, maker’s mill. - 

Rods.—We note a sale of 100 tons of Bessemer Rods at 
$34, Pittsburgh. The report that the American Steel & 
Wire Company had sold 5000 tons of Bessemer Rods at $32, 
Pittsburgh, is denied. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Rods at $34 to $34.50 and Chain Rods at $35, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—Not much new tonnage is offering, but prices 
are fairly steady. Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.57%4e. to 1.60c.; 
Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 
1.65¢c. to 1.70c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Pitts- 
burgh, these prices being for ordinary widths and gauges. 


Structural Material.—The Toledo Building at Toledo, 
Ohio, about 1200 tons, was to have been placed last week, 
but has been postponed for a week or ten days. The Na- 
tional Iron & Wire Works at Cleveland has taken the 
Murphy Building and a Steel frame building for the Cham- 
pion Rivet Company, about 800 tons in both jobs. A num- 
ber of the smaller outside Structural concerns are naming 
relatively low prices on small work that is coming up and 
this is disturbing stability in the general market to some 
extent. Deliveries of material by the mills are better than 
for some time. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15- 
inch, 1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x % inch 
thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.75c.; 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 
1.80c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-inch and 
larger, 1.75c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels 
and Tees under 3-inch are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and 


Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard Steel 
Bar card. 


Plates.—Some car orders are coming up, requiring con- 
siderable tonnage in Plates, but on Sheared sizes the demand 
continues very light. For Universal Plates a good deal of 
business is being placed and the mills are behind in de- 
liveries. Official prices, which still continue to be shaded 
from $1 to $2 a ton in some cases, are as follows: Tank 
Plates, 44-inch thick, 64% up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., 


base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are 
as follows: 


Extra per 
100 pounds. 

Gauges lighter than \-inch to and including 3-16- 

inch Plates on f= Ge Ficwudvassccsneress $0.10 
Se ee SOME ads cdkiwclkald 6 use¥ cascade 15 
Ce MW Wededs peinabidbndcke ocbWevdewenee™ -25 
Paneee Over 100 to 110 GORGE. ..ccccccccccccese .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches. ...........c0c008 10 
Piates over 115 to 180 MERGE... ccccccccccccces 15 
yf es £ > 5 | eee 25 
PIeees OVER 126 to 10 TRGRGEs oc cc ccccccccccccs .50 
ee Ee Wad wails oot secteedbn<ones 1.00 
All sketches ( wane © ane tages Plates vary- 

ing not more than 4 inches in width at i 

narrowest end being not less than 30 inches). 18 
COE. Si cent is onl 30 <cdvadesdevevenss 
Boller and = EP deen acaccecadsnte 10 

“A. B. M. and ordinary Fire Box Steel Plates 20 
Still Bs, is Pues Jae ab hae nods odd wecme ee .30 
SEE Alas ba bbe deesadiouades Gwetee ct .40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TermMs.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
— at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 

from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 

able Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 

tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 

tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
ridge qua ity. 

Sheets.—The trade is anticipating to some extent an 
early advance in prices of Sheets and for this reason is 
placing orders more liberally than for some time. The 
smaller trade is contracting ahead for its requirements for 
the entire year, believing that any change in prices will 
surely mean an advance. The leading mills are filled with 
tonnage for some time ahead and are somewhat behind in 
deliveries. A good deal of Roofing Material and Siding is 
being shipped to San Francisco to cover new buildings. 
Prices are quite firm and we quote: Black Sheets, Box 
Annealed, one pass through cold rolls, Nos. 10 to 12 gauge, 
1.95¢. to 2c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 2c. to 2.05c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.05¢e. to 2.10c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Nos. 22 to 
24, 2.15¢. to 2.20c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; No. 
27, 2.25c. to 2.30c.; No. 28, 2.35c. to 2.40c.; No. 29, 2.50c. 
to 2.55c., and No. 30, 2.60c. to 2.65c. We quote Galvanized 
Sheets as follows: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.30c. to 2.35c.; Nos. 
12 to 14, 2.40c. to 2.45¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.50c. to 2.55c.; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.65c. to 2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.80c. to 
2.85c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3c. to 3.05c.; No. 27,. 3.20c.,.to 
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8.25¢.: No. 28, 3.40c. to 3.45c.; No. 29, 3.65c. to 3.70c., and 


No. 30, 3.90c. to 3.95c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted 
Roofing Sheets at $1.60 to $1.65 per square, and Galvanized 
Roofing Sheets, No. 28 Gauge, at $2.95 to $3 per square for 
2-inch corrugations. These prices are for carload lots, job- 
bers charging the usual advances for small lots from store. 

Bars.—New demand for both Iron and Steel Bars is 
rather light, but specifications on contracts continue to come 
in quite freely. It is confidently believed that the demand 
for Iron and Steel Bars will show early improvement. The 
mills still have a good deal of tonnage on their books, but 
shipments have been in excess of new orders for some time. 
We quote Iron and Steel Bars at 1.50c., base, half extras, 
for carloads and larger lots, f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—A fair amount of new business is 
being placed, while specifications on old contracts are quite 
heavy. We quote Steel Hoops at 1.90c., and Bands for all 
purposes at 1.50c., base, half extras, as per Standard Steel 
ecard. These prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus full tariff rail rate to point of delivery, an advance of 
$2 a ton being charged for less than carloads. 


Cotton Ties.—The season is over and the mills are now 
filling contracts placed some time ago at 85c. per bundle, 
which was the official price. 

Tin Plate.—The large business for this year’s delivery 
was placed some time ago and is not affected by the recent 
advance of 15c. per box in prices, In fact, the amount of 
new orders being placed for Tin Plate is relatively small, as 
leading consumers are covered by old contracts. The mills 
have a great deal of tonnage on their books, some concerns 
being practically sold up to October or longer. We quote 
Tin Plate at $3.75 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 
20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash 
in ten days, on which price a rebate of 5c. a box is allowed 
for carloads and larger lots. 

Merchant Steel.—It is now stated that the prices on 
Shafting, which were being materially shaded, are once more 
on a firm basis. Specifications on old contracts from the 
implement makers are about over and are not yet being re- 
ceived on new contracts dated from July 1. Only a small 
amount of new tonnage is being placed. Prices are fairly 
firm, as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 
1.70c.; Iron Finish up to 14% x % inch, 1.65c., and Iron 
Finish, 14% x % inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and 
Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: %, % 
and 1 inch, 2c., and 1%-inch and larger, 1.90c.; Toe Calk 
Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 
Cutter Shoes, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 
1.55¢.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c. for ordinary grades 
and 12c. and upward for special grades. We quote Cold 
Rolled Shafting at 50 per cent. discount in carloads and 45 
per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues very heavy 
and the mills are behind in deliveries. Prices are firm, and 
we quote standard sizes of Railroad Spikes at $2 and $2.05 
per 100 lbs., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, the lower price being abso- 
lutely minimum. 


Spelter.—The demand is very dull, and prices are weak. 
We quote prime grades of Western Spelter at 5.75c. St. 
Louis, equal to 5.77%4c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—The Eastern Oil Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., expects to place contracts Tuesday for 65 miles of 12- 
inch and 40 miles of 10-inch Line Pipe for extension of its 
gas line to Cumberland, Md. These are very desirable 
sizes, and it is understood that some relatively low prices 
have been made by the mills on the inquiry. Reports that 
the leading interest would announce an advance in prices on 
Merchant Pipe on June 1 are not confirmed, and it is not be- 
lieved that any advance will be made. The National Tube 
Company is furnishing to the Philadelphia Company a heavy 
tonnage of large sizes of Line Pipe for its city trade. The 
general demand for Pipe is very active, and the mills are 
filled up with tonnage for several months ahead, while on the 
larger sizes of Line Pipe some mills are filled to October or 
longer. Prices show no betterment, the extreme discount on 
Merchant sizes of Steel Pipe remaining at 81 and 5 per cent. 
off to the large trade. Official discounts for carloads, which 
continue to be shaded one point or more, are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
-———J obbers, carloads. ——_, 
Steel. ron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galvy. 
Ome U, Brody 0.0.0 x0002 3 5 Pi 
Rs as acidusyestah nea 74 60 71 57 
PNG boda ks Se peddbeee 76 64 61 
. 00 @ Geechee. oie’. ceeds 80 70 77 67% 
RD Re BRGNOS. och bcaes 75 60 72 57 
Extra strong, ponte ends : 
OO DH MGs i. cic es 65 53 62 50 
to 4 imches.......... 72 60 69 57 
4% to 8 inches......... 68 56 65 53 
Double extra strong, plain ends : 
% to 8 inches.......... 61 50 58 47 


Boiler Tubes.—The low prices ruling on Merchant 
Tubes have brought out a heavy tonnage and the ‘mills are 
entering more business than for some time. Locomotive 
Tubes continue very active and prices are being firmly held. 
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Discounts given below are shaded four points, or $8 a ton, 
on Merchant Tubes, but are being firmly held, we are advised, 
on Locomotive Tubes We quote: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron Steel. 
i i, ats cs. d6ok6 we 6 10.4ene os 41 46 
1% to 2% Imches........ccccvesscecvcece 41 58 
Be POs Sabet Nie G0 50 db hedsVeeesereree 46 60 
Bs OR NB a6 bd 00 0 os on ban ec'e Hens . 53 66 
a ee Sc BA d wpa 46:04 00006 BUN OS Ben 41 58 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap trade continues very 
dull and prices are weak. Dealers quote as follows: Heavy 
Melting Scrap, $14.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $13.75 to $14; 
Machinery Cast Scrap, $15; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $16.50 to 
$16.75; Old Steel Rails, $15; Old Steel Rails, long pieces 
for rerolling, $15.50; Old Car Wheels, $17.25 to $17.50; 
Stove Plate, $11 to $11.25; Old Iron Axles, $24 to $24.50; 
Old Steel Axles, $20 to $20.50; Axle Turnings, $13.50 to 
$13.75; Cast Iron Borings, $8; Wrought Turnings, $12, all 
in gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. If any considerable tonnage 
were offering it is very probable that the above prices would 
be shaded. 


Coke.—New demand for Coke continues quiet and prices 
are weak. We quote best grades of Connellsville Furnace 
Coke at $2.30 to $2.35, and 72-hour Connellsville Foundry 
Coke at $2.65 to $2.75 a ton at oven. The output of Coke 
continues heavy, the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions 
having made last week a little over 375,000 tons, 





Philadelphia. 


Reat Estate Trust Buriitpine, May 28, 1906. 


The Iron and Steel markets have changed very little 
during the past three or four weeks, but there is a want of 
uniformity which is rather confusing and checks what 
might otherwise be a somewhat active market. The situa- 
tion is remarkably strong considering the experiences of the 
past three or four months, and it may yet be that the irregu- 
larity of the present may give place to great activity in the 
not distant future. The financial cloud which looked some- 
what threatening until recently is now regarded as entirely 
removed, so that normal conditions are expected to prevail 
during the remainder of the year. After so many jolts as 
have been experienced from strikes, earthquakes and other 
unsettling influences, it is hardly to be supposed that any- 
thing akin to a boom will be encouraged, but apart from that 
there are substantial reasons for believing that the last half 
of the year will bring with it at least a fair average of what 
was experienced during 1905 and to date in 1906. The 
crops are not yet made, but reports are favorable, and a 
good deal will probably depend upon what they may yield. 
Most of our wealth comes out of the ground, so that it 
makes scores of millions of dollars of difference whether the 
crops are good, bad or indifferent. Taking everything into 
account, however, and in spite of irregularities, confidence is 
very much stronger than it was several weeks ago, and while 
there is a disposition to operate conservatively, there is for 
the present plenty of business to keep consumers actively em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, developments from week to week will 
be carefully watched, and if favorable will do much toward 
strengthening the market, or the reverse in case of any- 
thing of an adverse character. 


Pig Iron.—Without being in any degree exceptionally 
buoyant, there is a ready market for almost anything and 
for any delivery. It seldom happens that some grade of 
Iron is not neglected, even when standard grades are scarce 
and advancing, but at the present time, from the most ordi- 
nary kind of stuff to the highest qualities, there is a ready 
market at prices in fair proportion, In saying this it is not 
to be understood that there is a scramble for material. On 
the contrary, while there is some scarcity for June and July 
deliveries, the offerings for the later months are about nor- 
mal. Consumers can get what they want at quoted rates, 
which, while very uniform, naturally vary somewhat in ac- 
cordance with the tonnage required, with the deliveries and 
with the character of the Iron, although in a broad sense the 
range given below covers the entire market. As already 
stated, furnaces have about all they can do to make good 
their deliveries during June and July, and are therefore not 
disposed to quote for additional tonnage for the months 
named, although that does not necessarily imply that con- 
sumers will be unable to get enough Iron to meet their re- 
quirements during that period. The situation, however, is 
evidently such that there is little chance for any appreciable 
decline in prices. The output will no doubt increase some- 
what, but the bareness of stocks and the large consumption 
which is now regarded as assured for the remainder of the 
year are expected to keep things on an even keel. In view 
of these conditions buying will probably be in good volume 
during the next few weeks. Consumers are beginning to feel 
that there will be no decline of any account, and this is usually 
followed by a liberal distribution of orders. The week, as 
we have already said, has been moderately active, taking in 
all the various grades, at about the following quotations for 
Philadelphia and nearby deliveries: 
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i, SS > dine Gand Vedeemdie’s $19.25 to $19.50 
No. 2 X | 18. 50 to 18.85 

Pn SaeeN as eas ons ck Get aears 18.25 to 18 50 
Standard Gray Forge..........-ss0e+5 16.50 to 16.75 
Ordinary Gray Forge...........ceee. 16.00 to 16.25 
PA RNs th whe kes 6 baleen Ve s'e's-¢< 17.60 to 17.75 
ew eee 24.50 to 25.00 
DR « wigdinw a eekees ct dae esed ous 19.25 to 19.50 
SER a eee ree 20.00 to 20.25 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 21.00 to 21.50 


Steel.—The market is not as brisk as it was some time 
ago, but at the reduced quotations there are indications of 
new business coming in. Prices now asked are $28 to $28.50 
for ordinary Steel, and $31 to $32 for Forging Steel. 


Steel Alloys.—The market is easier, and may be quoted 
at about $90 for June and July Ferro, and $78 for last half 
of the year. Spiegeleisen is easier at $30 to $32 on dock. 
Some now afloat has been offered at a little less than $30. 

Plates.—Business is not as active as could.be desired, 
although some departments are running full. The productive 
capacity is very large, however, and it requires a larger ton- 
nage than ever before to keep all the mills going. Prospects 
are considered favorable, and it is expected that a good 
amount of new business will be coming in during the next 


few weeks. Prices are unchanged, as follows: 
Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel.......... 1.73% 1.78 
Flange or Boiler Steel..............- 1.83% 1.88 
I S00 dicks biv.ciare. 6 ebb doe e'eiceweoe 66% 2.13 2.18 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23%, 2.28% 
The above are base prices for %-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply: Extra per 
100 pounds. 
8-16-inch oe eben as 66 eee e's eeetiecee oul $0.10 
SE, ee EES Ee ob ene h6 esd ceceeepesoene 15 
No. 9, B. W.G See ens. nas dere ewenes 25 
Plates over 100" DM MEG ococcesncaseseene -05 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches...............5+- 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 imches..............00.. 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches............eeee0- 25 
Plates over 125 to 130 imches.............-005. .50 
ORGS GUEE- DEO GRE is ccbewe belcccccccccnces 1.00 


Structural Material.—It seems almost superfluous to 
say that business is good, and with the contracts recently 
entered into for bridges, tunnels, terminals, &c., it is con- 
sidered certain that this will continue for an almost indefi- 
nite period. Prices are as last quoted, namely: Beams, 
Channels and Angles, 1.8314c. to 2c., delivered. 

Bars.—This interest is not in as good condition as most 
other departments are. Consumption is, large and bids fair 
to continue so, but many of the mills are beginning to need 
new business, and the eagerness to secure it encourages 
buyers to contend for lower prices. As a rule, first class 
Bar Iron commands full quoted rates, but there are a few 
“ outside’ mills that make fractional concessions when good 
business can be had, but 1.63\4c. to 1.68\4c. are regarded as 
established prices for either Steel Bars or best Refined Iron. 

Sheets.—There is more demand for Sheets, and while 
prices are unchanged, the mills manage to secure a fair 
tonnage of orders. We quote: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c., and 
No. 28, 2.80c. 


Old Material.—The demand does not improve, and, if 
anything, prices are a shade lower than they were a week 
ago. Some holders refuse to recognize the changed condi- 
tions and prefer to carry stock rather than meet the market 
at present prices. Consumers are equally indifferent, how- 
ever, so that a rise or fall from present figures remains an 
open question. Bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ 
yards are fairly represented below: 


Scrap Steel Rails and Crops.......... $16. = to $16.50 
EN 2.555 05 baie os be kos 06 66 16.00 to 16.25 
Low Phosphorus SRS 62 vdiavS bee eve 20.50 to 21.00 
CS RR ae ree 19.00 to 20.00 
a a 25.00 to 25.50 
LF .o6e 6 Use bbe 8s ie cance 21.00 to. 21.50 
Old Car Lang ee Seaee tats s0Ws oad ose 16.50 to 17.50 
Choice Scrap, R No. 1 Wrought. . 18.75 to 19.25 
—— No. 1 Yard ‘Scrap nea adele a6 ical 17.00 to 18.00 

ane EEG BSG SR Asset eee scenes 16.00 to 16.50 
ee eer Vere eee 15.50 to 16.00 
SE ROIS 6c cecwees ce cessice 18.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Forge Vire Scrap.............. 14.00 to 14.50 
es Oe RNG GOPIIIE os cca cccscacce 10.00 to 11.00 
PG IRS Seb lnc tccvccsecs 12.75 to 13.25 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 13.50 to 14.00 
a ia a hn wee eds KOK S ©8404 450 11.50 to 12.00 
MTG. CU Gs Seca cd ade vases ccece 9.50 to 10.00 


Hamilton King, United States Minister to Siam, for- 
wards specifications ‘and blue prints for bids on a rail- 
road bridge for the Royal Siamese Railway. These can 
be secured by American bridge companies from the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures. The Department of State has 
cabled Minister King at Bangkok that one or more firms 
in this country will probably bid. This is the first time 
it has been possible to get an open tender on bridges 
from the railway department of Siam. For a long time 
German firms furnished all railroad supplies. The bridge 
is to span the Menam River, with a single track of 
1.435-m. gauge. 
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Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, OnI0, May 28, 1906. 
Iron Ore.—The movement of Ore down the lakes in May 
has been at an irregular rate. Some preliminary estimates 
indicate a movement of approximately 4,000,000 tons, but it 


result of the strike was a curtailment 
in the movement of about 1,000,000 tons, so that the total 
up to June 1 is likely to approach 5,750,000. In addition to 
the movement of some Ore all through the strike, the docks 
made unusually good time immediately after it was ended. 
The unloading of boats at the lower lake ports is rapid this 
year, the same exceptional dispatch being given as was seen 
last year. In outlining the possibility of a rapid movement 
of Ore during the season, attention has of necessity been di- 
rected to the question of loading and unloading facilities. 
The docks are working rapidly on Lake Erie, and it is ap- 
parent that for the time being the car supply is abundant. 
Upper lake docks are also taking care of the boats as readily 
as the lower lake docks have been doing, and 6,000,000 tons 
a month can be as readily done now as was 4,000,000 tons 
only a few years ago. Shippers are counting on a record 
amount of Ore, in case the activity of the blast furnaces 
seems to warrant it. Preliminary estimates of the season’s 
movement now range close to 40,000,000tons. Shippers explain 
this large increase by saying that it is partly due to the 
activity of the furnaces and partly to the necessity to ship 
more low grade Ores, since the higher grades are getting 
scarce. It is also understood that there is an increased move- 
ment from the Michipicoten territory this year to ports on 
this side of the border. Rates have not changed from 75c. 
from Duluth to Ohio ports, 70c. from Marquette and 60c. 
from Escanaba. The dock managers have fixed the unloading 
charge for the season at 20c. By conferences during the week 
all unsettled labor questions have been adjusted, with the 
exception of that of the firemen. ‘The various lodges voted 
for a strike, but reconsidered their vote on instructions from 
headquarters and no more trouble is expected. 


is understood that the 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron market is holding about steady. 
Prices are practically unchanged, and the buying is 
about as it has been, there being a quiet absorption of mate- 
rial both for quick and future delivery. Of late some of the 
buyers have shown a little more disposition to cover for the 
fourth quarter. Some Iron is still being sold at $16 in the 
valleys:for No. 2. A foundry interest intimates that it has 
been able to buy at $15.50 for No. 2 in the’ Valley, but this 
is not credited by sellers. In Basic the market is strong at 
$17 in the valleys. The Bessemer market ranges from $17.25 
to $17.50 in the valleys, with a good demand. The Coke mar- 
ket is stronger. River furnace, this city, is out of blast, as 
is one Hubbard furnace. The Dover furnace is running 
on Basic at present. An important furnace interest is sold 
up for the third quarter. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The announcement of an 
advance in Sheets is expected in some quarters, in view of 
the high price of Sheet Bars. Jobbers here have not ad- 
vanced Sheet prices, but may do so shortly. On such busi- 
ness the market holds at 2.15c. for No. 10 Black Sheets, 
2.70c. for No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled and 3.70c. for No. 
28 Galvanized. The shortage of Steel has not been relieved, 
and some consumers are having difficulty in meeting their 
orders with any profit to themselves. Forging Billets con- 
tinue to sell around $35, at Pittsburgh mill, with some sales 
being made as high as $36. Steel Bars céntinue fairly 
strong, with steady buying from the finishing mills in north- 
ern Ohio. The price holds at 1.50c., Pittsburgh. Some 
consumers, however, are disposed to hold off for lower prices. 
Bar Iron is weak, with prices generally quoted at 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh. Specifications in Structural Shapes are more 
numerous and easier to obtain. A new ship order is re- 
ported as immediately ahead. The report comes from ship- 
building headquarters. It is believed to be an experimental 
order. In Plates boilermakers are taking a good tonnage. 


Old Material.—Buying has been a little heavier and this 
has stiffened prices. The following are dealers’ prices to the 
trade, f.o.b. Cleveland, gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $14.50 to 
$15.50; Old Iron Rails (nominal), $22 to $23; Iron Car 
Axles (nominal), $18.50 to $19.50; Heavy Melting Steel, $15. 
Net tons: Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9; No. 1 Busheling, $12.50 
to $13; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $16; No. 1 Cast, $14 to 
$14.50; Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $9.50 to 
$10.50. 


——+I-e_____ 


Chief Roderick of the State Department of Mines of 
Pennsylvania has issued an abstract from his annual re- 
port for 1905, showing that the total amount of anthra- 
cite coal mined in 1905 was 62,441,134 gross tons for mar- 
ket and 6,359,280 tons for steam and heat at the collier- 
ies; 1,420,140 tons were sold to local dealers or used 
by employees. During the same period the total produc- 


tion of bituminous coal was 119,361,514 tons. 
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New York, May 29, 1906. 

Pig Iron.—The market for Foundry Iron has been quiet 
and is rather easier. Sales have been confinned to small 
lots. Sales aggregating about 10,000 tons have been made 
io a Cast Iron Pipe manufacturer in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, and some additional lots of Basic have been sold for 
the Structural mill of the Steel Corporation. We note also 
sales of Charcoal Iron, aggregating 3000 tons, to a Car 
Wheel foundry in the Lehigh Valley. We quote: No. 1 
Foundry, $18.50 to $19; No. 2 Foundry, $18 to $18.50; No. 
2 Plain, $17.50 to $18; Southern No, 1 Foundry, $18.25 to 
$18.50, and No, 2 Foundry, $17.25 to $17.50. 

Sicel Rails.—Some of the details of the recent heavy 
Western business for 1907 are just coming out. The North- 
ern Pacific took 5000 tons additional, making 45,000 tons in 
all. The C., B. & Q. ordered 25,000 tons, the Illinois Central 
40,000 tons, the Great Northern 20,000 tons, this being in 
addition to its first order; the Wheeling & Lake Drie 10,000 
tons and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 10,000 
tons. It is understood that in addition to the above the 
Illinois Central has contracted for a certain tonnage of Open 
Hearth Rails from the Alabama mill. The Tidewater Rail- 
way has ordered 27,000 tons of Bessemer Rails for 1907 and 
the New York, Ontario & Western 4000 tons. New business 
for this year’s delivery reported this week includes 3000 tons 
for the Wabash, 2100 tons for the Boise (Idaho) Inter- 
urban Railway, 1600 tons for the Boston Elevated Railroad, 
9000 tons for the’ Florida East Coast, 2000 tons for the 
Cumberland Valley, 1600 tons for the Fort Smith Lumber 
Company, besides a number of small orders and some busi- 
ness from frog and crossing companies. 

Structural Material.—The largest Structural contract 
of the year thus far was closed this week, when the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company secured the Steel erection for the 
tunnel terminal building of the Hudson Company, at Church. 
Cortlandt and Fulton streets. Upward of 28,000 tons will 
be required. The same company was awarded the Steel 
work for the new Trinity Building on Broadway and for 
the North Trinity Building adjoining, requiring together 
about 10,000 tons. It has also taken the contract for the 
Normal! Latin School at Boston, 2000 tons, and for the 
Bronx court house, 700 tons. For May the total bookings 
of the company have been 60,000 tons. References have 
been made in the daily press in the past week to the exten- 
sive tonnage of Steel work for the new Pennsylvania ter- 
minal station at Thirty-third street and Seventh and Ninth 
avenues, as though the award had just been made. As a mat- 
ter of fact these contracts were let months ago, and deliv- 
eries of Steel were begun last year. Some bridge work has 
been given out by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 2400 tons 
gong to the Phenix Bridge Company. The Structural Steel 
work for an 11-story office building at 25 and 27 Liberty 
street and 56 Maiden lane has been awarded to the Passaic 
Steel Company, Paterson, N. J. There is still a good deal 
of business hanging over the market. Mills, with the in- 
creased capacity brought into requisition in recent months, 
are making rather more satisfactory shipments. Foreign 
business could be done at £6 6s., c.i.f. New York, but there 
is nothing to report, German mills being too well booked to 
make any great effort in this direction at present. We con- 
tinue quotations on mill shipments for New York delivery as 
follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.841%4c.; Tees, 
1.89%4c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.99%4c. Beams, 
18 to 24 inches, 0.10c. extra; Angles, over 6 inches, 0.10c. 
extra. Beams and Channels from stock are sold at 2.50c. to 
2.75¢. 

Bars.—Trade continues rather quiet, but prices are well 
maintained. Both Iron and Steel Bars are quoted at 1.6414c. 
to 1.69%4c., tidewater, according to deliveries and specifica- 
tions. 


Plates.—T. A. Gillespie of Pittsburgh was the lowest 
bidder on the the Riveted Pipe required for the Borough of 
Brooklyn, at the letting last Wednesday by the Department 
of Water Supply and Electricity of the City of New York. 
It is understood, however, that this Pipe will be made by the 
East Jersey Pipe Company, Paterson, N. J., and that 
it will require about 12,000 tons of Plates, instead of 10,000 
tons, as previously estimated. The Plates will be 5 inch 
thick instead of % inch. The local Plate market is exceed- 
ingly quiet, very few inquiries now coming forward. No 
changes in price are reported. Quotations are as follows, at 
tidewater: Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%4c.; Flange 
Plates, 1.84%4c to 1.9414c.;: Marine Plates, 2.14%4c. to 
2.24l4c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.24%4c. to 2.60c., according to 
specifications. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—At the letting reported in the previous 
paragraph the same bidder secured the Brooklyn contract 
for 2000 tons of Cast Iron Pipe and 300 tons of specials. 
It is expected that this Pipe will be purchased from an EHast- 
ern foundry. No other business of importance in this line 
transpired during the week, but foundrymen repért a con- 
stant pressure for small lots. The demand is most urgent 


for Pipe for quick delivery, which the manufacturers are 
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unable to supply. Carload lots of 6-inch Pipe continue to 
be quoted at $30.50 per ton at tidewater. 


Old Material.—Al! kinds of foundry stock are in good 
demand, such as Machinery Cast, Stove Plate, Grate Bars, 
Malleable Cast and Old Car Wheels, but other classes of ma- 
terial are quiet. Prices are weak. A development of the 
current market is the fact that dealers who purchased quite 
heavily some weeks back, when the demand appeared to be 
increasing, are now confronting imperative requests for ship- 
ping instructions and are obliged to accept concessions in 
order to accomplish sales. This has weakened the market 
quite a little and prices show some reductions, The move- 
ment of Steel Scrap is still interfered with by embargoes on 
shipments to Steel works. Relaying Rails are active and 
sales are being made at full prices. Approximate prices per 
gross ton for New York and vicinity are as follows: 


Gis Ue TELS x 0 S50 alta cade ouews ates 20.50 to $21.00 
SRN SS |} cia she Gaue ahs oboe es 25.50 to 26.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 25.50 to 26.50 
Coote CE On. a's gl cies ousidlatand 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 18.00 to 19.00 
Be oe SIS 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, lomg............ 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 14.50 to 15.50 
EE MEN v.16 « §'6 bia 483s. bole Hie w ie ols 13.50 to 14.00 
EE I eal 5.6.0. pasa: eo. dieh ae wee 10.00 to 10.50 
 % Sree <0 hee ee oe 9.00 to 9.50 
PUG. NR, oo ccc cues t vad eres 12.00 to 13.00 
fe el eae ee 17.00 to 18.00 
> ee, Ee ee ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Se 11.50 to 12.00 
iE is + a6 EA adie e oda delete < aie oo 10.50 to 11.00 
Penne CURE... oes ioadiitereeds ceeds 16.50 to 17.50 





Metal Market. 


New York, May 29, 1906. 

Pig Tin.—The chief news of the week was the auction 
sale of Banca Tin in Holland, which went at an average of 
108% florins, equivalent to 40c., c.i.f. New York, or £181 5s. 
in London, This low price may have been brought about 
through the manipulation of the London market on Monday. 
The upward trend of that market this afternoon would con- 
firm that view, as the market closed firm at £186 for both 
spot and futures, a net advance of £3 10s. for the day. The 
trading there was also heavy. The premium on spot in this 
market is slowly disappearing, but there is little spot in 
store. The bulk of the recent arrivals has gone into con- 
sumers’ hands. It is believed that despite the strength of to- 
day’s market prices will work lower, as the heavy consuming 
season is about over. To-day’s price in Néw York is 41c. 
The arrivals so far this month aggregate 3737 tons, and there 
are afloat 1278 tons. 

Copper.—The statistical position is strong, and the 
foreign demand is most excellent, as shown by the exports 
of 17,181 tons for the first 28 days of this month. Imports 
are heavy, too, but still European consumers are buying 
freely for August delivery. The larger melters are well sup- 
plied with June and July Copper. Domestic users of the 
metal have also covered freely for the next three months, but 
there has been little September to December sold. Too much 
importance should not be attached to the recent Governmnt 
purchase of 200,000 lbs. per month for delivery during the 
next 18 months at 18.85c., as many of these contracts have 
so many restrictions that all but a few sellers are excluded. 
The general range of prices is unchanged at 18.75c. to 19c. 
for spot Lake, 18.62%4c. to 18.871%4c. for futures; for spot 
Electrolytic probably 18.6244c. to 18.87l4c. would be asked, 
while future deliveries can be obtained at 18.50c. to 18.6214c. 
For all grades of Casting and all deliveries 18.12%c. to 
18.50¢. is asked. The London markets are higher at £85 15s. 
for spot, £85 2s. 6d. for futures and £90 for Best Selected. 

Pig Lead.—Imported Lead can be bought at 5.95c., but 
there appears to be no domestic offerings under 6c., New 
York. In St. Louis prices are firmly maintained at 5.90c. 
The American Smelting & Refining Company continues its 
old price of 5.75c. for outstanding contracts, but is accept- 
ing future business only at price current on date of shipment. 
The London market is lower at £16 15s. for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—Prices are without change, consumers being 
able to satisfy their wants in the New York market at 5.90c. 
to 5.95c., and shipments from the West are held on a basis 
of 5.80c. There are said to be large orders for Spelter at 
5.75¢c., St. Louis, but with no takers. The trade is taking 
round lots of the metal, but business is very even. The Lon- 
don market is unchanged at £27 10s. 


Aluminum.—The principal producer of the metal is 
making some headway as far as filling old contracts is con- 
cerned, but there is little or no metal available for imme- 
diate shipment, Prices are nominal, with 35c. quoted for 
No. 1 Ingots and 33c. for No. 2 Ingots. 


Quicksilver.—There is a fair demand, dealers holding 
flasks of 75 lbs. at $41 per flask. In San Francisco $40 
per flask is quoted for domestic orders and $39 for export. 
ew a market is unchanged, Rothschild’s goutation 

ing , 
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Antimony.—There is some irregularity in the mar- 
ket, due to holders being willing to cash in on long standing 


profits. The metal is nominally quoted at 27c. to 28c. for 
Cookson’s and Hallett’s; other grades at 2644c. to 27%4c. 

Nickel.—Is unchanged, large lots being obtained at 40c. 
to 45c.; smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Tin Plate.—There is a slight falling off in the demand, 
but prices are firm at $3.75, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; $3.94, f.o.b. 
New York, for 100-lb. Coke Plates. The Welsh market is 
unchanged at 12s. 9d. 

Old Metals.—There is an excellent demand for Copper 
Scrap and Old Lead, but dealers have little of these supplies 
to offer. For such business as is ruling about the following 
selling prices are named by dealers: 


-—Cents.——_, 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 18.00 to 18.25 
Copper, Heavy and Wire.............+.- 17.75 to 18.00 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 16.00 to 16.50 
NUN s Ca voeweececesceccvcecese 12.50 to 13.00 
I Es rss coe ate Ebne Kio eres + ewes 10.50 to 10.75 
Heavy Machine Composition........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Clean Breee TUrBimes. ....cccccccccces 11.50 to 11.75 
Composition Turnings.............+++. 13.50 to 14.00 
MAPUTO TCT cc cw ccc cccccccesccess 26.00 to 28.00 
DE CEREO Us cc vis cis wale st caicccevectud Mee ee Bae 
Se aid o sditn gina Weichasanitin 6: ¢ ticm.di%-00 te oe ae 


a ree re eee ee 4.90 to 5.00 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, May 29, 1906. 

Transactions have been light in iron and steel stocks since 
our last report, but the general tendency has been strong. 
Fluctuations have not been wide, although Tennessee Coal and 
Colorado Fuel made a little spurt on Friday. That day 
appeared to be the highest point for most of these stocks 
during the period under review, as since that time a slight 
recession has occurred. Republic preferred has been excep- 
tionally strong. The range of prices from Thursday to Mon- 
day, inclusive, on active stocks was as follows: Car & Foun- 
dry common 40% to 4154; Locomotive common 68 to 70%; 
Colorado Fuel 51% to 55%; Pressed Steel common 50% to 
5154; Republic common 27% to 2814, preferred 102% to 
103%; Sloss-Sheffield common 78% to 80144; Tennessee Coal 
149% to 1523,; Cast Iron Pipe common 49% to 52%; Steel 
common 40 to 41%, preferred 105% to 106%. Last trans- 
actions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day were reported at the follow- 
ing prices: Can common 7}, preferred 6214; Car & Foundry 
common 414, preferred 102; Locomotive common 695%, pre- 
ferred 114; Steel Foundries common 1056, preferred 44%; 
Colorado Fuel 56; Pressed Steel common 51%, preferred 
97%; Railway Spring common 52; Republic common 28, pre- 
ferred 10334; Sloss-Sheffield common 79%; Tennessee Coal 
151%; United States Cast Iron Pipe common 524, preferred 
94; United States Steel common 40%, preferred 1055. 

Stockholders of the Clark Coal & Coke Company, Pitts- 
burgh, have decided to increase the capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $500,000, and to increase the indebtedness by the 
issue of $200,000 6 per cent. bonds. The money is to be 
used for improvements and additions to its plants in Butle~ 
County, Pa. . 

Wall Street was exercised May 23 over a report that the 
United States Steel Corporation contemplated issuing $50,- 
000,000 bonds in connection with the new steel plant in In- 
diana. The report temporarily affected the steel stocks and 
others, but Judge Gary, chairman of the board of the Steel 
Corporation, gave it prompt denial. He said: ‘“ The ques- 
tion of a bond issue has not been and is not now under con- 
sideration by the United States. Steel Corporation for the 
financing of the new Indiana plant or for any other purpose. 
Thus far all the expenditures on that plant have been made 
out of earnings and are likely to be for some time. Whether 
the management will conclude to make all the expenditures 
out of earnings, or finance the new plant in some other way, 
has not been fully determined. At present the corporation is 
not in need of money and was never so easy in respect to 
its finances. It has never been in better financial shape than 
at the present moment.” 

Dividends.—Railway Steel Spring Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent, on the 
preferred stock, payable June 20. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock and 1 per cent. on the common stock, both pay- 
able July 2. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company has declared a 
dividend of 15 per cent. 

—_———_4--———_____ 


Coal operators in Illinois decided on May 28 to grant 
the miners the scale of 1903. In return the miners have 
agreed to pay the wages of shot firers and to ask for the 
repeal of the law by the next Legislature. They will also 


indemnify the operators for the loss sustained through 
the action of pit committees in calling unauthorized 
strikes. The strike began on April 1, 
565,000 men. 


and involved 
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The Heat Treatment of Steel. 


In his James Forrest lecture, recently delivered by 
Robert A. Hadfield of Sheffield, England, on “ Unsolved 
Problems in Metallurgy,” he has the following interest- 
ing discussion of heat treatment: 

As an illustration of the complex nature of the prob- 
lems with which the metallurgist has to deal I will spe- 
cially refer to one—that is, the effect of heat treatment 
upon the metal iron and its alloys. It is well known 
that chemical activity is greatly inereased by a rise of 
temperature, and this may partly explain the extraor- 
dinary changes brought about in iron and steel when 
heat treated. Direct evidence on this point is difficult to 
produce; we must be content to know that by certain 
heat treatment profound changes do occur in the physical 
qualities of the iron or steel. Let me give one illustra- 
tion of the remarkable effect of heat treatment upon an 
ordinary carbon steel, of tool steel quality, having the 
following composition: Carbon, 1.16 per cent.; silicon, 
0.07 per cent.; manganese, 37 per cent. 

Although it is generally known that such a steel will 
harden at certain temperatures and will not harden at 
others, it was only quite recently discovered how fine is 
the dividing line—not more than a few degrees. S. N. 
Brayshaw even claims that but 1 degree C. will cause 
considerable difference in physical qualities, and I be- 
lieve he is not far from the truth. A joint research by 
him and myself is at present being carried on, which, it 
is hoped, may throw light upon this interesting question. 

There is nothing mysterious in the knowledge gained 
in this field of research, but it has taken centuries to 
discover these important facts. Now, by means of mod- 
ern pyrometers, all ranges of temperatures can be read 
with great accuracy, and it is found that carbon steel of 
the composition mentioned, when heated to 725 degrees 
C. and quenched in brine, will afterward bend cold 43 
degrees, its Brinell hardness number being 228. 
Quenched at 735 degrees C., or 10 degrees higher, the 
quenched specimen, when cold, bends only 1.5 degree, the 
Brinell hardness number being increased to 512. 
Quenched at 740 degrees C. the bend is nil and the hard- 
ness number 713; in other words, the steel is completely 
hardened. Thus we have the remarkable fact that by 
increasing the temperature only 15 degrees C. we get the 
phenomenon of complete hardening. Other important 
changes are those occurring both at lower and hisher 
temperatures. Further, there are critical changes at tie 
high temperatures of 900 to 1000 degrees C., and thes: 
must be remembered, are temperatures at which forging 
and rolling are usually carried on. There are also varia- 
tions in hardening temperatures. 

Again, in dealing with changes of temperature, the 


influence of mass must be considered. At a given 
crystallization produced by temperature a large mass 


will not necessarily behave in the same manner as a 
small one, and the duration of the heat treatment is 
also important. As striking instances of the importance 
of heat treatment, I may mention the hardness of the 
face of armor plate, made to keep out projectiles, and 
that of the projectiles made to perforate the armor. The 
entire success or failure of their manufacture turns upon 
heat treatment. Profound magnetic changes are pro- 
duced in iron by temperatures ranging from that of 
liquid air to that of high degree, 1000 degrees C. or more. 
With the latter is closely associated a most interesting 
and suggestive phenomenon—recalescence—for the dis- 
covery of which we are indebted to an Englishman, Prof. 
W. F. Barrett. % 

While the high nickel iron alloys and iron manganese 
alloys appear practically nonmagnetic at atmospheric 
temperatures, upon cooling down in liquid air they be- 
come considerably magnetic and remain in this state 
until again raised to about 500 degrees C., when they 
become nonmagnetic. This cycle can be carried out as 
often as desired with the same result. These structural 
changes must be very great, for the special steel contain- 
ing 20 per cent. of nickel, which is almost nonmagnetic 
or only feebly so, has a tenacity of 44 tons per square 
inch, an elongation of 55 per cent., a reduction of area of 
63 per cent, and can be readily machined at ordinary 
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temperatures. Upon being immersed in liquid air, how- 
ever, it becomes strongly magnetic, its tenacity increases 
to the extraordinary figure of 157 tons, while its ductility 


still remains fairly high—namely, 154% per cent.—and it 
can now only be machined with difficulty. This steel, 
after returning to atmospheric temperature, retains a 
tenacity of no less than 115 tons per square inch, or more 
than two and a half times that of its original condi- 
tion, and has an elongation of 4% per cent. 

The alloy of iron and manganese, with which I have 
worked so many years, is not, singular to say, affected by 
any change in temperature, whether the highest or that 
of liquid air; it always remains nonmagnetic, except 
when annealed for a long period. 





—_———_>-e—______ 


Germany Reaches Its Tariff Limit. 


A Berlin cablegram states that on May 26 the Reich- 
stag adopted by a large majority a resolution presented 
by the Committee on Commercial Treaties, with the ap- 
proval of the government, regarding any new treaty that 
may be negotiated, as follows: 

1. The general tariff now in force shall not be re- 
duced below the rates already granted to countries having 
reciprocal treaties with Germany. 

2. Before any new treaty is concluded a meeting must 
be called by the government of the Commercial Commit- 
tee for the Preparation of Commercial Treaties, newly 
created by. the imperial Interior Department, to hear 
the views of the committee and of experts representing 
the various commercial and industrial interests. 

Vice Cnancellor Count von Posadowsky-Wehner, who 
did not mention the United States, though it was obvious 
that the resolution relates to the prospective negotiations 
with the United States, added that it would be necessary 
in subsequent negotiations that the government hear the 
opinions of experts representing the affected industries 
before closing a new treaty. 


—__~++e—___—_ 


The Supreme Court of the United States on May 28 
reiterated its decision of last term in the Philippine tariff 
cases of Warner, Barnes & Co. and Frederic W. Lincoln, 
involving the validity of tariff collections in the Philip- 
pine Islands under the Executive order of 1898. The 
eases involved the right to collect a duty upon imports 
into the Philippine Islands from the United States be- 
tween April 11, 1899, the date of the ratification of the 
treaty of peace with Spain, and October 25, 1901, when 
Congress passed an act providing a civil government for 
the Philippines. The court decided that the collection of 
such duties was illegal. 





The lockout of 60 per cent. of the men in the metal 
working trades of Germany, of which the general associa- 
tion of metal working establishments gave notice May 
17, will go into effect June 2, according to a press dis- 
patch from Berlin. More than 165,000 men will be 
directly affected. 


September 1 is the date fixed for changing from steam 
to electricity the railroad system centering in the New 
York Central Railroad station in New York City, and 
extending about seven miles out on the main line, and 12 
miles on the Harlem division. Early in 1907 the electric 
service will be extended very much further. 


S. P. Mitchell has resigned as chief engineer of the 
American Bridge Company. The office will be abolished 
June 1, and in its stead the office of general manager of 
erection will be created, to which H. F. Lofland has been 
appointed. 


The E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa., 
has taken a license for the use of the Gayley system of 
dry air blast at its two Keystone furnaces and will install 
the apparatus at once. 
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A New Law for Power Boats. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1906.—The vexed ques- 
tion as to how launches and other small power boats 
propelled by gasoline engines, electric motors, &c., can 
be placed under limited Federal supervision without re- 
stricting their use has finally been settled by the passage 
by both houses of a bill which the President has just 
signed. The matter is one in which builders of small 
engines, motors and power boats of all kinds have mani- 
fested a very lively interest, and the various measures 
pending in the past four years have been the subject of 
repeated hearings before the House Committee on the 
Merchant: Marine and Fisheries, at which more than a 
score of prominent manufacturers have expressed their 
views. 

When this matter was first brought to the attention 
of Congress by the officials of the Treasury Department, 
who then had control of the steamboat inspection service, 
a measure was drafted providing that all power boats 
should carry both pilots and engineers. Engine and boat 
builders urgently protested against this measure, on the 
ground that it would be absolutely prohibitory and would 
restrict the output of small boats, which are now annu- 
ally built by the thousand in yards of various sizes, both 
on the great lakes and at tidewater. The opposition to this 
form of legislation was so strong that the bill was finally 
amended so as to provide that a competent person might 
act as both engineer and pilot. While this concession 
was important it did not meet with the approval of boat 
and engine builders, as under the construction given it 
by the officials of the steamboat inspection service it would 
require any person operating one of these small boats to 
pass a Federal examination and take out a regular license 
as a marine engineer in addition to qualifying as a pilot. 
Although the bill passed one house or the other in each 
of the last two Congresses, the opposition was so strong 
that it was finally abandoned. 

In the present Congress, however, the attempt to pass 
a drastic measure was abandoned and a moderate Dill 
was introduced, the chief feature of which was a require- 
ment that persons navigating small vessels under 15 tons, 
while carrying passengers, shall be duly licensed. It 
was provided that no examination should be required 
as a condition of obtaining a license, but that it might 
be revoked by the local Board of Inspectors for miscon- 
duct, gross negligence, &c. Other provisions are in part 
as follows: 

The hull and boilers of every ferryboat, canal boat, yacht 
or other small craft of like character propelled by steam shal! 
be inspected under the provisions of this title. Such other pro- 
visions of law for the better security of life as may be applicable 
to such vessels shall, by the regulations of the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors, also be required to be complied with before a 
certificate of inspection shall be granted, and no such vessel shall 
be navigated without a licensed engineer and a licensed pilot; 
provided, however, that in open steam launches of 10 gross tons 
and under, one person, if duly qualified, may serve in the double 
capacity of pilot and engineer, All vessels of above 15 gross 
tons carrying freight or passengers for hire, but not engaged in 
fishing as a regular business, propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha or 
electric motors, shall be, and are hereby, made subject to all the 
provisions of section 4426 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to the inspection of hulls and boilers of this title 
applicable to such vessels, or of rules or regulations lawfully 
established thereunder. 

All vessels of 15 gross tons or less propelled in whole or in 
part by gas, gasoline, petroleum, naphtha, fluid or electricity, 
and carrying passengers for hire, shall carry one life-preserver, 
of the sort prescribed by the regulations of the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors, for every passenger carried, and no such boat 
while so carrying passengers shall be operated or navigated ex- 
cept in charge of a person duly licensed for such service by the 
local Board of Inspectors. No examination shall be required as 
a condition of the obtaining of such a license, and any such 
license shall be revoked or suspended by the local Board of In- 
spectors for misconduct, gross negligence, recklessness in naviga- 
tion, intemperance or violation of law on the part of the holder, 
and if revoked the person holding such license shall be incapable 
of obtaining another license for one year from the date of 
revocation. 

The provisions of the above law have already gone 
into force, and the Department of Commerce and Labor 
has provided the local boards of supervising inspectors 
with the forms necessary for the issuance of the licenses 
referred to. 


Ww. L. Cc. 
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The Testing of Protective Coatings. 


Among reports to be discussed at the Brussels con- 
gress of the International Association for Testing Ma- 
terials in September, 1906, is one on “ Methods of Test- 
ing the Protective Power of Paints Used on Metallic 
Structures,” prepared by E. Ebert of Munich. Since the 
general subject of protective coverings for metallic struc- 
tures is one to which considerable time is given at the 
meetings of the American Society for Testing Materials 
and will be discussed further at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing of the society in June, the following extracts from the 
International Association report will be of interest: 


Rust Begetting Rust, 


The view previously entertained by many manufac- 
turers that the formation of rust tends to promote fur- 
ther oxidation by chemical means, and that therefore 
preparations containing oxide of iron exercise a prejudi- 
cial effect, has, as the result of extended experiment, 
been fully and completely disproved. Experiments with 
actual iron and rust have proved that if it is finely 
ground and rubbed up with linseed oil varnish it pro- 
duces no prejudicial effect upon iron to which it is ap- 
plied. If, however, rust has formed upon iron it acts 
very much like a sponge by virtue of its porosity; it 
collects the water, retains it and so considerably pro- 
motes the further rusting of the metal. 

This phenomenon has been long familiar to experi- 
enced constructors, and is the reason why they always 
take care to build in such a way and to select the color 
of the paint employed so that any formation of rust can 
be easily recognized the instant it takes place. Pigments 
and binding materials are separate substances and do 
not form chemical combinations with one another. The 
pigment is exactly the same after the paint has dried as 
it was before being mixed with the liquid oil. The oil, 
however, closes the pigment as if in a sheath and does 
not itself attack the iron.* For example, a coating of 
paint, consisting of linseed oil and white lead, can be 
placed for weeks in dilute nitric acid without the least 
trace of metal going into solution, though, as is well 
known, pure white lead is rapidly dissolved by dilute 
nitric acid. We see, therefore, that the quality of an oil 
paint depends in the first place upon the quality of the 
linseed oil employed in its composition. The pigment 
itself plays a quite subordinate role, as long as it is sur- 
rounded by oil. If, however, it happens to be laid bare 
by mechanical or physical influences it may have the 
effect of rapidly destroying the paint. Neutral, acid proof 
pigments therefore are probably most suitable for use 
in such circumstances, where there are no objections 
to the class of color. Further, according to the above 
mentioned experiments, there can be no objection, par- 
ticularly where the color does not matter, as in the case 
of body coats, to leaving the pigments out altogether. 

The information which has been supplied to us from 
France, Germany, Russia and other countries does not 
show general agreement as to any particular antirust 
composition being superior to others. On the contrary, 
views differ very considerably. Agreement, however, 
prevails that the testing of such compositions prior to 
their use would not lead to the results desired by the 
institute. 

None of the antirust preparations with so-called acid 
proof components have proved, according to my experi- 
ence, adequately to resist the action of the acids of sul- 
phur, which are contained in the smoke of locomotives. 

If we are in a position to procure the materials from 
our own manufacture—namely the linseed oil and pig- 
ments and to mix them properly—there can be no doubt 
that reliable methods can be adopted to ascertain wheth- 
er the materials are of good quality or not. The proc- 
ess, however, is only applicable in a small number of in- 
stances, and, considering the extensive character of the 
manufactures, connected with the production of anti- 
rusting compositions, is hardly to be recommended. If, 
however, we desire to produce the antirust material on 


* The Buglish translator of the report, R. N. Lucas, excepts 
to this statement and says: “Is not this an error? The view 
oo prevailing in this one is that the oils take from 

e oxides with which they are mixed to form paints some of 
the oxygen required for their solidification.” 
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a large scale it may be advisable to procure the ma- 
terials’ as is done in building contracts and to insure that 
they possess the necessary good qualities. The durability 
of the layer of preparation in contact with the metal 
depends upon the quality of the first coating of body 
color. It is in addition largely determined by observing 
the principle that it should only be applied in warm, dry 
weather, and only to surfaces which are themselves dry. 
Unfortunately the preparation of the body coat is not 
always carried out with the attention that sheuwld be 
bestowed upon it, but is often done by unskilfe@ labor, 
particularly when the end of the contract period is ap- 
proaching. 
The Cleaning of Metal Surfaces, 

In addition, the surface of the iron is often not prop- 
erly cleaned, with the result that the body coats do not 
produce proper effect. In a short time they fall off alto- 


gether. Though the importance of cleaning has been 
pointed out it does not follow that the iron surfaces 
must be absolutely bright. Experiments which were 


earried out in the years from 1892 to 1896 in order to 
ascertain what was the effect of cleaning have proved 
that it is quite sufficient, in order to free the iron from 
all impurities, to go over it with a wire brush or scraper, 
or, if need be, to employ a hammer to knock off any ad- 
hering scale. The layer of oxide or rust which remains 
after this treatment does no harm, and is in fact service- 
able, as the preparation adheres better to it than it 
would to a bright and polished iron surface. The man- 
agement of one railway for many years maintained that 
the iron before being treated with the compositions 
should be cleaned bright in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
then immersed in lime water, washed in hot water, 
warmed up to a high temperature and after the very 
rapid drying, which then results, painted over with lin- 
seed oil varnish. Nothing can be said against this proc- 
ess when carried out on a large scale by competent work- 
men. It is, however, a very different matter when it is 
attempted on small work and with inadequate plant. 
In such cases there is always the danger that the hydro- 
chlorie acid, which has penetrated into the interstices of 
the iron, will remain there and produce a deleterious 
effect. Further, the experiments above referred to have 
shown that the methods adopted in the Bavarian state 
railways of using a body coat of linseed oil varnish with- 
out pigment has not caused any trouble. The articles 
are also subjected to examination after receiving the 
first coating when lying about waiting to be removed by 
consignees. Von Tetmejer and Dr. Landolt have recom- 
mended this process on various occasions. Objections 
have been raised by various parties that they have not 
been adequately supported. Taking into consideration 
the observations of the members of the international 
commission, I am prepared to agree with them to the 
effect that the durability of the antirust preparation 
depends upon the quality of the linseed oil employed, 
and we have accordingly devoted the greatest attention 
to the preparation of the latter. As to the linseed oil, it 
is very desirable that we should be in possession of some 
process which will enable us to ascertain quickly, simply 
and reliably what its quality is, even when already 
mixed with pigments. 
——_—s>--o—_____—_ 

A demand has been made upon the St. Louis Iron & 
Machine Works, St. Louis, Mo., which is considered typi- 
cal of demands the International Association of Machin- 
ists will make in a large number of machine shops. It 
provides for a 54-hour week, the hours worked to be 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. All work outside of the posted 
schedule of hours to be paid for as overtime at the rate 
of time and a half. Holid&ay work to be paid for at not 
less than double time. One apprentice is allowed for the 
shop and one in addition for every five machinists. A 
10 per cent. increase shall be paid to all apprentices and 
machinists and no machinist shall be paid less than 30 
cents an hour. None but machinists and machinists’ ap- 
prentices may do machinists’ work. The employer to 
receive a committee of his machinists to discuss any 
grievance and not to discriminate against any member of 
such committee. When such committee fails to adjust 
any difference the employer to meet the representatives 
of the International Association of Machinists. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, May 29, 1906. 


Undoubtedly the event of the week in the machinery trade 
was the large list of machine tools received from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, which greatly increases the number of 
tools on which machinery merchants are bidding. Several 
smaller lists of tools were also issued within the past few 
days, and these, with those not yet closed, represent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. The three principal lists on 
which no purchases have as yet been made cover about 437 
machine tools, many of them of the heaviest class. This is 
quite an addition to the volume of inquiries that continues to 
come in, and if purchases are made in the near future busi- 
ness will show a further large increase, as there seems to be 
no likelihood of an abatement of the present heavy buying 
for some time to come. 

The activity in mining operations in the West, which 
began early in the spring and gives promise of continuing all 
during the open season, has resulted in a boom in the mining 
machinery trade. This is also true with those who make 
smelting and refining machinery. The demand for the latter 
line does not come from the West alone, as there are many 
inquiries in this part of the country. Instead of being busy 
working for orders, as is usual at this time of the year, the 
trade is kept on the jump in supplying the demand and mak- 
ing the best possible arrangements for early delivery. The 
delivery question is one that is troubling those who handle 
mining machinery. not a little. The demand in this line is 
generally for immediate supply, and the business does not offer 
opportunities to foresee what the machinery needs of the 
trade might be, as does that in the general manufacturing 
line. It is invariably the case that when a mining com- 
pany puts out an inquiry it is for equipment that is needed 
at once. Most of the buying in this line, in fact, is for im- 
mediate needs, and while good prices are being obtained 
without trouble, some houses have been obliged to lose orders 
that they could have otherwise filled simply because they 
have been unable to supply the demand. 


Locomotive Works’ Large Machine Tool List, 


During the past week the trade received specifications 
for a very large number of machine tools and merchants are 
now making up their bids. This extensive list was issued 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
covers about 300 tools, which will aggregate $250,000. The 
list is made up almost entirely of machine tools, some of 
them of the heaviest type, such as a 72-inch wheel press. 
Some 36-inch planers are required, and also several large 
lathes, a number of drills and all kinds of tools that are 
generally used in locomotive works. It is probable that a 
good portion of this machinery is to be installed in the plant 
at Eddystone, Pa., which was recently purchased by the 
Baldwin Works. This plant is to be extensively enlarged 
by the extension of two of the buildings 1000 feet. At that 
plant a smith shop, 50 x 400 feet, is also to be erected. In 
addition to this work a five-story building, 50 x 160 feet, is 
to be added to the main works at Broad and Spring Garden 
streets, Philadelphia, and another story is to be added to the 
office building. 

Additional lists of tools are being sent out by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and within the past few days specifica- 
tions covering quite a few tools have been received. The 
tools covered by these lists are understood to be additional 
to those mentioned in this column last week. 

We hear from a reliable source that the large list of 
machine tools which has been expected daily from the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has been passed on 
by the directors and has been given to the purchasing agent 
to send out for bids. It is expected now that the purchas- 
ing agent will send out this list as soon as he can get at it. 
The list is a very large one, and the machinery that will be 
purchased will be installed in the company’s new shops at 
Readville, Mass. 

Machinery is being purchased just now by the Frick Com- 
pany, Waynesboro, Pa., to carry out the company’s plans of 
extending its plant. The buying is being done at the com- 
pany’s office at Waynesboro, and a number of New York 
machinery men have journeyed there within the past few 
days to submit bids on specified machinery equipment, The 
company will build a boiler’ shop, 100 x 250 feet, and it is 
planned to equip it with a good assortment of the latest 
improved machinery. While the actual building operations 
have not been begun as yet, it is expected that the additions 
will be completed by next fall and all the equipment will no 
doubt be purchased before that time. The present boiler 
shop at the plant is to be used as an annex to the machine 
shop, and the contemplated improvements include the laying 
of about 2000 feet of new siding. The company is also con- 
sidering the erection of other buildings, and it is expected 
that there will be a general extension which will necessitate 
the frequent addition of new machinery for some time to 
come. Thé company closed orders last week for a 15-ton 
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electric traveling crane, and some time ago it purchased a 
15-ton locomotive traveling crane. 

The Hudson Companies are taking bids on considerable 
crane equipment, designed apparently for indoor service and 
probably for power equipment. 

Work has been begun on the construction of the large 
plant of the Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company at Elmira, N. Y., 
which has been designed to take the place of the company’s 
present manufacturing establishment at Coxsackie, N. Y. 
Contracts have been let for some of the buildings. The plant 
will include an iron foundry, 95 x 300 feet; machine shop, 
95 x 300 feet, and a pattern shop and pattern storage build- 
ing adjoining the iron foundry building will be 50 x 300 feet. 
These buildings are already in course of construction, and 
the other structures will include a brass machine shop, a 
brass foundry, assembling, testing and tool departments, a 
power house and other structures comprising a plant about 
100,000 square feet in area. In the center bay of both the 
iron foundry and machine shop there will be a 15-ton travel- 
ing crane, with a 45-foot span, and other equipment for the 
buildings under construction will include cupolas, large ma- 
chine tools and the like. All of the machinery will be inde- 
pendently driven by electric motors, The power plant, which 
is to be constructed so as to be completed by the time the 
three buildings now being built are finished, will be about 
400 horse-power. The details regarding the machinery 
equpiment have not been completed as yet. As soon as the 
structures under way are finished the company will move 
the departments they are to contain to Elmira, and the rest 
of the manufacturing departments will follow as the build- 
ings for them are prepared. T. C. Flinn, superintendent of 
construction, has opened an office at 409-411 Realty Building, 
Elmira, and he is attending to all the construction and ma- 
chinery details regarding the plant. 

As a result of the fire which destroyed the large plant 
of the Zucker, Levett & Loeb Company, New York, on Satur- 
day, the company will probably come into the market for 
quite a few machine tools. The company maintains an ex- 
tensive plant and will no doubt rebuild as soon as possible. 

The Selvay Smelting & Lead Company, San Francisco, 

Cal., is purchasing some equipment just now and its in- 
quiries are being circulated among the trade in New York. 
The requirements include one 60-ton electric traveling crane. 
This company is one of the interests of the American Smelt- 
ers Securities Corporation, formed some time ago by the 
tuggenheim interests to take over some of their smelting 
properties. These interests have been buying considerable in 
the market of late to carry out a number of general exten- 
sions planned early last winter, and it is not believed that the 
buying has by any means been completed. 


Important Power Work, 


The date of opening bids for the power and electric 
equipment for the Michigan Central Railroad has been ex- 
tended from June 1 to July 1, and it is probable that awards 
will be made a month or so from the latter date. The speci- 
fications, which were issued in the middle of March, cover 
the erection of the power station and substations and the 
installation of machinery and all material that is necessary 
to operate an up to date electric line. The equipment of 
the power station will include water tube boilers, turbo- 
generators or other prime movers, surface condensers, elec- 
tric traveling cranes, boiler feed pumps, horizontal feed 
water heaters, turbo-exciters, induction motors, mechanical 
stokers, coal and ash handling machinery, &c, There will 
also be required submerged vertical centrifugal pumps direct 
connected to motors. No matter who gets the general con- 
tract, New York machinery houses will no doubt get a large 
part of the business, as several of the large firms bidding on 
the blanket contract are receiving proposals on equipment 
they do not manufacture. The part of the line that is to be 
electrified is that adjacent to and through the proposed new 
tunnel under the Detroit River. The bids for the construc- 
tion of the tunnel are all in and awards for this latter work 
can be expected almost any day. 

The Erie Railroad has authorized the immediate electrifi- 
cation of about 35 miles of its line between Rochester and 
Mt. Morris, N. Y., which is to be done in accordance with 
the company’s plans to electrify its Rochester division. This 
indicates that the company means to hurry along its work 
in that connection, and other announcements regarding 
authorization of similar improvements may be expected short- 
ly. As has been stated, the company is constructing a large 
power house at Cornellsyille, which is to be used for the 
easterly interurban lines, and it is expected that power for 
the Rochester extension will be taken from Niagara Falls. 
While a number of large contracts have been awarded for 
the Cornellsville power station, nothing has been done in 
that connection, it is understood, toward arranging for 
power equipment for the Rochester division, and although 
no power house will be required, much will be spent in the 
way of electrical apparatus for the improvement. The ap- 
parent haste for the arranging for the electrification of the 
Rochester division is explained by the fact that the Inter- 
urban Railroad Company recently organized to build an 
electric railroad along a route nearly paralleling the. Erie 
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lines. It is to shut out this threatened competition that received a contract for a large steamship from the Pacific 
the electrification work is to be done. Nothing has been Coast Company, San Francisco, Cal., for service on the 


heard of late regarding the plans of the Interurban Railroad 
Company. In arranging for transmitting the power from 
Niagara Falls the Erie people have taken into consideration 
the possibilities for disposing of some of it for electric 
lighting: and other power purposes along the route, and it 
is highly probable that something will be done in that con- 
nection. 

Catalogues Wanted.—Eugene Sohm, 15 Rue Basse, 
Gand, Belgium, wishes to secure catalogues of hat making 
machinery. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 28, 1906. 


The principal feature of interest in the local market 
during the past week has been the inquiry for a large num- 
ber of tools by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, which has 
made an appropriation of $250,000 for the purchase of the 
equipment desired, Somewhat of an improvement has also 
been noticeable in the railroad demand. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has inquiries out for a few tools, and there are in- 
dications that some of the other roads will follow with small 
lists. Large equipments for railroad shop use, however, will 
likely continue to be held ‘in abeyance for the time. 

The general demand for machine tools of all classes con- 
tinues fairly good. There is no rush of business, but the 
aggregate volume of small orders placed reaches a very sat- 
isfactory total. Manufacturers in almost every line are 
busy, and in many instances are running their plants over- 
time in order to meet the demand. Orders received fairly 
well cover the average capacity of the shops and preclude the 
‘possibility of catching up to any extent on present delayed 
deliveries. This condition has in a number of cases held up 
the placing of orders by prospective buyers, which would have 
been promptly closed could reasonable delivery be obtained. 
There is scarcely a manufacturer who can make deliveries 
of any class of tools of the medium or larger sizes directly 
from stock. Here and there some sizes of the standard lines 
of tools are to be had for fairly prompt shipment, but the 
aggregate number is small. Dealers’ floors continue bare of 
tools of desirable sizes, out of town builders of machine tools 
being in no better shape on deliveries than are local manu- 
facturers. 


The export demand for some classes of specialties has im- 
proved. Molding machines have been sold in better quan- 
tity, as have also some of the various machine shop sup- 
plies and equipment, The demand for the standard types 
of machine tools, however, continues irregular. 

There has been a more active demand for boilers and 
engines, covering a fair range of powers. The outlook for 
future business in this branch of the trade is considered 
promising, and both builders and dealers anticipate some 
good orders in the near future. Some good sales of second- 
hand boilers and engines, mostly of the medium powers, have 
also been reported. Second-hand machine tools are being 
well taken, particlarly those of the heavier types, although 
the delayed deliveries on new tools has in many instances 
increased the demand for second-hand ones of all types and 
sizes. 

Iron and steel casting plants are having a large tonnage 
of business offered, in some cases more than can be taken care 
of by the individual foundries. Steel casting plants have a 
good volume of business on their books, in several instances 
their tonnage being almost entirely contracted for during the 
balance of the year. Gray iron foundries, while on the 
whole not as busy as the steel foundries, have a large amount 
of orders on hand, and deliveries are frequently equally as 
hard to obtain. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has made an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for the purchase of new machine tools for 
its local plant. Bids are now being asked for this equip- 
ment, which covers lathes, planers, drill presses, boring mills. 
shapers, &c. In fact, tools of almost every character are 
included in the specifications. These will be used to replace 
old tools, and to extend the facilities of the various depart- 
ments of the plant. All this equipment is intended solely 
for the local plant, the equipment for the new Eddystone, 
Pa., foundry and smith shop not being included under the 
above appropriation. 

The Department of Public Works, city of Philadelphia, 
Thomas L. Hicks, director, announces that owing to un- 
avoidable delays in the preparation of specifications the 
opening of bids under contract No, 70, for 23 miles of 48-inch 
cast iron or steel pipe for the Torresdale pipe distributing 
system, as mentioned in these columns in the issue of May 10, 
has been deferred from June 4 to June 12, 1906. 

A. Weiskittel & Son, Baltimore, Md., are building an 
addition, 60 x 100 feet, to their present foundry, the floor 
space of which will be used exclusively for molding purposes. 
This firm is also preparing plans for the building, and is 
ready to receive estimates for the equipment of a new foun- 
dry which will be erected at an early date. 

The New York Shipping Company, Camden, N. J., has 


Pacific Coast. The vessel will be 416 feet long, 48 feet beam, 
and will maintain a contract speed of 15 knots per hour. 
This vessel will be a duplicate of one already building for 
the same company, the only exception being that the latter 
will have twin screws, while the former is of the single 
screw type. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Works continues to re- 
ceive a large number of orders for both sand cast and 
chilled charcoal iron rolls, the tonnage aggregating the larg- 
est in the concern’s history. Orders for rolling mill ma- 
chinery for all classes of work, including a contract for 
two stands of three high 18-inch mills and two stands of 
two high 24-inch mills, with complete equipment for the 
Riverside Metal Company, Riverside, N. J., as well as gen- 
eral air furnace charcoal iron castings for machinery parts, 
have also been booked. Deliveries of all classes of castings 
are being made to various customers, while rolls are being 
shipped to many of the large iron and steel mills. 

The Tabor Mfg. Company, manufacturer of foundry 
molding machines, is busy in all departments. The demand 
both from foreign and domestic sources continues good. 
Machines of the Tabor hinged type have had the greater 
sale recently, although a large number of split pattern and 
power ramming machines have also been sold. A _ large 
volume of business has also been done in Taylor-Newbold 
metal cutting saws, extensive deliveries being made to a 
number of the large steel casting and forging plants. De- 
liveries of molding machines have been large, particularly to 
parties in the New England and Middle Western States. 

Alfred Box & Co., manufacturers of traveling cranes, 
both electric and hand power, continue to receive a large 
number of orders, including among others two three-motor 
7%4-ton special traveling cranes for lifting car bodies to be 
used in Ninth avenue and Twentieth street car shops, 
Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; one 
15-ton three-motor traveling crane for elevated car shops 
of Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company, Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-fifth street shops, Brooklyn, N. Y.; one 30-ton four- 
motor traveling crane, having 5-ton auxiliary hoist for Lane 
& Bodley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; one 10-ton three motor 
traveling crane for the new foundry of Barry & Zecher Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., and one 40-ton hand power traveling 
crane for power station of Atlantic & Gulf Portland Cement 
Company, Ragland, Ala. All departments of the plant keep 
extremely busy, and the outlook for future business is con- 
sidered very favorable. Among some of the recent deliv- 
eries of cranes by the firm may be mentioned: One 10-ton 
three-motor traveling crane for the new foundry of Bern- 
stein Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; one 15-ton three- 
motor traveling crane for American Iron & Steel Mfg. Com- 
pany, Lebanon, Pa., while five 15-ton three-motor travel- 
ing cranes for the substations of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad at Kingsbridge, N. Y.; Yonkers, N. 
Y.; Mott Haven, N. Y.; Bronx Park, N. Y., and the Grand 
Central terminal, New York City, have recently been placed 
in commission. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, MAss., May 29, 1906. 


The builders of radial drills have advanced prices 5 per 
cent., following the action of the manufacturers of other 
lines of machine tools. The change has already gone into 
effect. The understanding between the radial drill people 
extends beyond the members of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, outsiders having entered into an un- 
derstanding which cannot help being of great mutual advan- 
tage in the trade. Prices have been generally readjusted, so 
that the advance is upon a base price satisfactory to 
all concerned, which means that in some instances the in- 
crease in price is considerably in excess of the 5 per cent. 
The understanding applies not only to the builders of high 
priced radials, but to those who manufacture the cheaper 
class of this type of machine tool. The result is that the 
radial drill industry has been put on as satisfactory a basis 
as any line of machine tools, instead of being at a consider- 
able variance of purpose, as has been the case in the past. 

Donald Tulloch, Worcester, has been elected clerk of the 
Worcester Metal Trades Association and will have charge of 
the Worcester Labor Bureau, succeeding Herman §8. Hast- 
ings, who has resigned to become a representative of the 
National Founders’ Association. Mr. Tulloch is a newspaper 
man of wide experience and extensive acquaintance. 

It is understood that the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad is planning to establish a second great loco- 
motive repair shop as soon as that now under construction 
at Readville, Mass., is completed. The information is not 
official, but it comes from excellent authority, and, more- 
over, the project is entirely logical, as it follows out the 
general idea of repair work as indicated in connection with 
the shops now building. When announcement was made 
that the company would establish large shops for the re- 
pair of its locomotives in the vicinity of Boston it was 
officially stated that the intention was to care for repair work 
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of this description on divisions east of New London and 
Willimantic only, The shop will have a capacity of 45 
locomotives a month, which is very large, but the require- 
ments of the eastern portion of the New Haven system are 
very considerable. The company has repair shops at New 
Haven and at other points in the western part of its terri- 
tory, but the shops are mostly small, having been acquired 
one at a time with the absorption of the small railroads 
which make up the greater part of the company’s system. 
To handle this work economically it would be of great advan- 
tage to combine the small repair shops into one modern 
plant similar to that now under construction, which will 
cost about $1,000,000. The understanding is that such works 
will be built as soon as the present Readville shops are 
finished, and this is expected to be some time about the 
first of next year. It may be logically deduced, therefore, 
that next season will see the New Haven road in the market 
for another great amount of machine tools and other neces- 
sary equipment. The requirements of the Readville shops 
will amount to over $150,000 for machine tools alone, apart 
from engines, boilers, electrical equipment and cranes, and 
the shops for the western part of the system will be as large 
undoubtedly. Later on a western car repair shop miay be 
built, but not next year surely, and perhaps not for several 
years, that at Readville being large enough for present pur- 
poses. The list of tools which will be required for the Read- 
ville shops is not yet out, though it was expected that it 
would be sent to the trade a fortnight ago. As a matter of 
fact, it is understood that there will be little opportunity 
for doing business with the company in the open market, be- 
cause the list will specify with a good deal of exactness 
what tools the engineers in charge have chosen. This is the 
common practice of the railroads, so that it is expected in the 
trade. There is a feeling among the Boston dealers that a 
general contract for the entire machine tool equipment will 
be given to some one machinery house, which is another mod- 
ern method of equipping railroad shops. This would mean 
that the fortunate dealer would let out a large part of the 
business to those dealers who have the agencies for such tools 
as are specified in the list and which the general contractor 
does not handle. 


The Great Northern Paper Company, plans for whose 
new plant are being prepared by Garret Schenck, 440 Old 
South Building, Boston, has purchased much of the neces- 
sary equipment for its proposed new plant at Millinocket, 
Maine. The order for engines has been contracted for, and the 
boilers are practically decided upon. But the electric gen- 
erating and other equipment and the turbine water wheels 
have not been purchased, because of delay in decision as to 
the water power which will be developed. This will de- 
pend upon the site, which is not certainly chosen. The 
$2,000,000 plant will have no machine shop, as the shops 
of a neighboring mill of the same company provide ample 
facilities for any necessary work. 

The Knox Motor Truck Company, Springfield, Mass., is 
to erect a new factory building, 50 x 100 feet and two 
stories. 


The Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass., will make 
extensive additions to its works at Palmer, Mass., which will 
relieve the Worcester plant and thus provide for the exten- 
sion of departments in both Palmer and Worcester, The 
company has purchased the Palmer hat factory property, 
which will be devoted to the manufacture of wire clothes line, 
picture cord (the last an entirely new product for the com- 
pany), wire staples, foundry riddles, flour and meal sieves. 
An addition to the Palmer wire mill will be erected, to be 
40 x 50 feet, which will include space for a steel wire an- 
nealing department and a galvanizing plant of large capacity. 
Additional wire drawing machinery will be installed. The 
newly purchased building will be equipped with machinery 
from the Worcester works, which will relieve various depart- 
ments in that city, permitting them to spread out and enlarge 
their product, a necessary result of the rapid increase in 
the company’s business. The company will need a variable 
speed motor for the newly purchased building and some 
other electrical equipment. 


The Bay State Brass Company, Haydenville, Mass., has 
been organized under Massachusetts laws, with a capital 
stock of $30,000, to manufacture plumbers’ brass goods. A 
shop building, 35 x 50 feet and two stories, and a foun- 
dry, 30 x 34 feet, will be erected immediately. The buildings 
are designed to permit of enlargements as the need shall re- 
quire. Orders for machinery have been placed, but the com- 
pany requests catalogues of machinery employed in this class 
of work, and also catalogues of supplies used in the busi- 
ness. The officers of the company are: President, Hubert 
Smith; vice-president, M. J. Ryan; secretary, R. A. Cole; 
treasurer and general manager, Stephen Jorgensen ; direciors, 
these officers and G. M. Fitzgerald and W. A. Metcalf. 

Adell Bros., Orange, Mass., machinists, will build an 
addition, 20 x 40 feet, to their shop. A gasoline engine will 
be required and some machine tools, the list of which is not 
yet ready. ‘ 

The Stanley-G. I. Electric Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, 


Mass., has prepared plans for still another building, in addi- 
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tion to the large extensions already noted in «his column. 
The building will be devoted to the switchboard department 
It will be 80 x 325 feet and three stories, and will be an 
extension of the building at present devoted to the depart- 
ment, which is 60 x 200 feet. The new building wil: be of 
reinforced concrete. 

The Whitney Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., is to 
erect a new plant on property acquired some time ago, com- 
prising about 8 acres and having a long frontage on the 
tracks of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 
The new buildings will be of reinforced concrete, of fire- 
proof construction throughout. The main building will be 
61 x 225 feet and four stories, which, with a single story 
extension of 64 feet, will give a floor space of abont 62,000 
square feet, Work will begin immediately and the company 
expects to occupy the plant by November 1, when it will 
vacate its present quarters in one of the Colt Armory build- 
ings. The business is divided into three departments—chain, 
machine and miscellaneous. The company is manufacturing 
high grade driving chains for motor cars, bicycles, machin- 
ery, &c., hand feed milling machines, 20-inch water tool 
grinders, keys and cutters for the Woodruff patent system 
of keying, Presto chucks, collets and friction tapping de- 
vices and a small printing machine. Among other imniove- 
ments planned is a larger line of hand milling machines, and 
larger stocks of keys, cutters and chain goods will be car- 
ried. Much attention has been paid to the comfort of em- 
ployees in the plans for the new works, and pleasant quar- 
ters will be provided for reading, lunch rooms and smoking 
rooms, as well as space for lockers and washrooms. 

The Eastern Forge Company, manufacturer of heavy 
forgings, which recently sold the property occupied by its 
plant at Nashua, N. H., will located its works at Portsmouth, 
N. H. Arrangements have been made for the purchase of 
the Portsmouth Machine Company’s property in that city, 
which is desirably situated for the purposes of the business. 
The city has voted to exempt the company from taxation 
for a term of ten years. The plant will be altered to adapt 
it to its new uses, and it is expected that the removal from 
Portsmouth will be accomplished at an early date. 

The Humphrey Machine Company, Keene, N. H., manu- 
facturer of turbine water wheels, rotary fire pumps, mill 
supplies and special machinery, is to erect a new shop, to be 
72 x 152 feet and one story, The shop will be equipped 
throughout with new machinery. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy about November 1. 

The new machine shop buildings of the Waterbury Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Company, which have been described in 
this column, will be devoted largely to the company’s press 
department, additional room being necessary to keep up with 
the demand for this class of machinery. 

The Worcester Steel Foundry Company, Worcester, 
Mass., is to build a considerable addition to its works at 
Millbury, in order to be able to take care of its rapidly 
growing business. The addition will furnish space for 
offices, and when it is completed the main office of the com- 
pany will be removed from Worcester to Millbury. 

The machinists employed in a number of shops at Lynn, 
Mass., are on strike for shorter hours, but the plants of the 
General Electric Company at Lynn and that of the United 
Shoe Machinery Company in the neighboring town of Bev- 
erly are not affected. 









Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 29, 1906. 

Machine tool builders, without exception, are having all 
they can do. There are sufficient orders coming forward 
regularly to keep the matter of deliveries at about the same 
stage, and it seems well nigh impossible to draw them 
closer than two or three months. As the season advances 
it is very often the case that trade very materially slackens 
until midsummer, when things are at low ebb. Unless there 
is a very decided change in the next month or so this year 
will be an exception to the general rule; as a matter of fact, 
the exact reverse apparently obtains, and instead of busi- 
ness decreasing there is a very perceptible growth all along 
the line. Machine tool builders, as a rule, are anticipating 
the largest year since the inception of the industry, and if 
foreign demand continues to show the proportion of gain dur- 
ing the next three months that it has in the same time prior 
the indications are that their surmises are well founded and 
almost certain to be realized. 

Mention has before been made in these columns in regard 
to the late convention of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association at Atlantic City, relative to the strength 
and remarkable growth of the organization and its influence 
on the trade generally throughout the country, Mr. Ship- 
ley of the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, who at- 
tended the meeting and who is one of the earnest workers of 
the organization, in speaking of this, said: “The most 
noticeable thing about the convention was the very serious 
manner in which the work was done and the intense interest 
manifested. Questions were debated exhaustively; so much 
so that the lathe men put in 16 hours’ work in two days. 
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This association has grown to be one for which every mem- 
ber can have cordial respect, as some very vexatious ques-- 
tions have been eliminated therefrom. The sessions, while culti- 
vating to a degree extensive acquaintance and good friendship, 
are primarily for business purposes and are by no means 
‘junkets.’ The paper read by Mr. Bullard of Bridgeport on the 
apprenticeship system attracted most favorable attention and 
showed exhaustive study of the question. There were a num- 
ber of new members admitted, and it seems probable that, 
the earnestness of purpose of these conventions being under- 
stood in general, in a short time this association will 
enroll as members practically all of the manufacturers of 
machine tools in the United States.” 

The steel foundry plant at Winton place is progressing 
nicely, and if there are no serious delays it will be in opera- 
tion by the tenth of next month. The original plans provided 
for an ‘acid open hearth plant and crucible plant for the 
manufacture of high grade work, which has not been changed 
in any way. There will, however, be added a complete basic 
foundry for the manufacture of railway castings, principally 
bolsters and truck frames. This addition has been made 
necessary owing to the fact that a large order for such cast- 
ings has been offered and the entire product of the basic 
foundry has been sold until July, 1907. The addition of the 
basic foundry has not caused changes in equipment which 
have been provided for to take care of the increased product. 

The J. M. Robinson Mfg. Company says that it is very busy 
at the present time, having received sufficient orders from San 
Francisco to make five or six carloads. A very heavy demand is 
noted along the line of corrugating machines, also sheet metal 
forming machines or toggle presses. A new design of power 
cornice press will in the near future be placed on the market. 

The addition to the plant of the King Machine Tool Com- 
pany is being hurried to completion and the structural work 
is about completed. This will increase the capacity of the 
plant fully 40 per cent, and will be equipped as soon as com- 
pleted. Trade is excellent and owing to present crowded 
condition output is much restricted, but with the added 
floor space delay in deliveries will, it is hoped, be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company is expanding further 
and has secured a lot 60 x 120 feet at Central avenue and 
Augusta streets, where a new pattern shop will be erected. 
Last year the company added considerable in the way of floor 
space to its plant, but trade has increased to such an ex- 
ten that more room is imperatively demanded. 

The Dreses Machine Tool Company, which, it will be 
remembered, suffered serious loss by fire some months since, 
says that it is now comfortably settled in its new quarters 
on MeMicken avenue and has practically a full force running. 
Through increased capacity it is hoped that it will be en- 
abled within the next two or three months to regain a por- 
tion of the time lost by the fire and satisfactorily make de- 
liveries of all orders that were at that time under contract. 

The Fosdick Machine Tool Company says business has 
kept up remarkably well since the new management took 
charge; in fact, each month is showing an increase over the 
one preceding. Foreign demand is said to be especially 
brisk, and it is with great difficulty that it is able to make 
shipments in order to meet promised deliveries. It is run- 
ning full force and could use more help, but this is the usual 
state of affairs with all the machine tool builders. 

The Cincinnati Planer Company, as was intimated in 
these columns some weeks since, has in contemplation the 
erection of additional floors to the present building. Bids 
have been received and are now under consideration, but 
the contract has not yet been awarded. This addition will 
consist of two floors, 70 x 120 feet. It is the intention to 
move the lathe department to the upper floors and use the 
entire lower floors for erecting purposes, One reason that 
the matter has been held in abeyance and contracts not 
awarded is the fact that the company is figuring on a piece 
of property in the suburbs, and it may decide to move the 
entire plant rather than add to the present one. This will 
probably be fully determined within the next 30 days, but 
it is certain that something will have to be done very soon 
to increase the capacity of the present plant. 

The Cincinnati Machine Tool Company says that busi- 
ness both in the domestic and export lines is keeping up 
remarkably well and no indications of any change are ap- 
parent. Orders have been placed for several additional ma- 
chines, which are expected to be installed at an early date. 

The Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Company, a new com- 
pany that has been in operation several months, reports a 
large amount of work booked ahead even in the short time 
that it has been in existence, deliveries being some months 
behind. This company manufactures the 16-inch quick 
gear engine lathe with compound rest and the W. T. Emmes 
patent feed device, formerly built by the Fosdick people. 

The Columbus Auto Axle Company, which was incorpo- 
rated some time since for $255,000, has been reincorporated 
as the Direct Drive Axle Company, with a capital stock of 
$150,000, by C. T, Phillips, W. E. Campbell, C. O. Haines, 
I. M. Pleukarp and J. R. Fassig. The company will build 
a factory for the manufacture of a new automobile axle, 

The J. Baum Safe & Lock Company has filed plans with 
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the Building Inspector of Cincinnati for the erection of a 
two-story machine shop on Front street. 


Government Purchases. 


WasuHineton; D. C., May 29, 1906. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until June 19 for rotary blow- 
ers, hydraulic jacks, reseating machine and other supplies 
for the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy yards. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until June 19 for the follow- 
ing machinery for the New York, Annapolis and Pensacola 
navy yards: Schedule 562, metal saw; schedule 563, engine 
lathes, drill press, wood trimmer; schedule 564, trimming 
press, steam hammer, wood lathes, revolving derrick, cen- 
trifugal pump, planer and jointer, band saw, rip and cross 
cut saw, saw setters, &c.; schedule 565, pipe bender, grinder, 
drills, &e. 

The following bids were opened May 22 for supplies for 
the navy yards: 

Bidder 5, Atlantic Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; 6, Bertsch 
& Co., Cambridge City, Ind.; 13, Bullard Machine Tool 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; 14, Berger-Carter Company, 
San Francisco, Cal.; 15, E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.; 18, Geo, F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York; 21, 
F. S. Banks & Co., New York; 33, Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, New York; 37, James Clark, Jr., & Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; 42, Drew Machine Agency, Manchester, N. H.; 
44, M. T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 46, Thomas H. Dallett 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 53, J. A. Fay & Eagan Com- 
pany, New York; 54, The Fairbanks Company, New York; 
58, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 71, 
Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 74, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, New York; 86, Lovekin Pipe Expanding & 
Flanging Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 100, Man- 
hattan Supply Company, New York; 104, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, New York; 106, Niagara Machine & Tool 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y.; 108, Northern Electrical Mfg. Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis.; 113, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
New York; 120, S. M. Price Machinery Company, Norfolk, 
Va.; 121, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.; 124, 
Platt Iron Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 131, Rick- 
etts Engineering Company, Washington, D. C.; 147, Smith- 
Courtney Company, Richmond, Va.; 152, George C. Thomas, 
New York; 157, Van Dyke-Churchill Company, New York; 
159, Warren Steam Pump Company, New York; 161, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
164, C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schedule No, 524. 


Class 21. Two Pneumatic punches—Bidder 33, $800. 

Class 22. One back geared engine bathe, with direct con- 
nected motor—Bidder 54, $910 and $1180; 104, $885; 113, 
$887 ; 131, $920; 147, $1000. 

Class 23. One Pond back geared engine lathe, with direct 
connected motor—Bidder 54, $2235 and $2495; 104, $2600; 
113, $2207; 131, $2120. 

Class 24. One electrical driven wood lathe—Bidder 5, 
$1500. 

Class 25. Two engine lathes—Bidder 104, $400.50; 113, 
$1312. 

Class 26. Two engine lathes—Bidder 104, $2500; 113, 
$3184 and $2564; 131, $2700. 

Class 27. Two engine lathes—Bidder 104, $2000; 113, 
$1940; 131, $1890. 

Class 30. One molding machine—Bidder 53, $805. 

Class 31. One drill press—Bidder 37, $375. 

Class 32. One upright drill press, with direct connected 
motor—Bidder 54, $450 and $475; 104, $445; 131, $525; 
147, $449.87. 

Class 33. One Perkins forming press—Bidder 147, $2585. 

Class 34. One Bullard combination turret machine—Bid- 
der 13, $1426 and $1200; 113, $1127 and $1461. 

Class 35. One Bement steam hammer—Bidder 113, $3650, 

Class 36. One Pratt & Whitney die sinking machine— 
Bidder 121, $2600. 

Class 37. One Bliss portable inclinable trimming press— 
Bidder 15, $750; 71, $765; 120, $750; 131, $760; 147, $783. 

Class 38. Two portable electric deck planers—Bidder 46, 
$1044.60. 

Class 39. One steel plate gate shear, with direct con- 
nected motor—Bidder 6, $2340; 54, $3075; 71, $1700 and 
$2490 ; 104, $2650; 113, $1795; 131, $1535. 

Class 40. One rotary slitting shear—Bidder 15, $600; 
104, $475; 106, $276; 120, $600. 

Class 41. One pipe flanging and expanding machine— 
Bidder 86, $4000. 

Class 42. One cold metal sawing machine—Bidder 120, 
$1450; 157, $1510. 

Schedule No, 529. 


Class 84. One 12 horse-power and variable speed open 
type motor—Bidder 58, $555; 108, $675; 161, $697. 

Class 90. Two automatic motor hoists—Bidder 14, $478; 
74, $490; 152, $555. 
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Schedule No. 533. 


Class 195. One crane and hoist—Bidder 21, $73; 71, 
$70 ; 100, $89.40. 
Schedule No. 535. 


Class 227. Twenty vertical simplex double acting feed 
pumps—Bidder 18, $880; 42, $1055; 44, $800; 159, $1500. 

Class 228. One combined surface condenser and air and 
circulating pump—Bidder 18, $1085, $1055; 42, $1195, 
$1239 ; 44, $1190; 124, $1070; 159, $1024.50 ; 164, $1080. 

The. following bids were opened May 18, circular No. 
807A, for an engine lathe for the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission : 

Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $1470, de- 
livery Colon, 110 days. 

Fairbanks Company, New York, $1565, delivery Colon, 
120 days. 

Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., $1475, 
delivery on dock, Colon, 60 days. 

R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$1375, delivery Colon, 75 days. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1450, delivery 
Colon, 120 days, 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1418, delivery 
Colon, 30 days. 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, $1345; de- 
livery Colon, six to eight weeks. 

C. T. Patterson Company, Limited, New Orleans, La., 
$1460, delivery Colon, 60. days. 

Pittsburg Machine Tool Company, Allegheny, Pa., $1525, 
delivery Colon, 90 days. 

Queen City Supply Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1145.46, 
delivery Colon, 90 days. 

The following bids were opened May 21 for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, circular No. 307: 

Bidder 2, Alberger Condenser Company, New York; 4, 
Ashton Valve Company, Boston, Mass.; 7, Becker-Brainard 
Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass.; 13, Buffalo 
Steam Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 14, A. 8. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works, New York; 25, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; 27, Fox Bros, & Co., New York; 31, 
Gardner-Governor Company, Quincy, Ill.; 40, Handlan-Buck 
Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 53, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York; 59, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New 
York; 68, Platt Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio; 82, 
Vermilye & Power, New York; 84, Woodward, Wight & Co., 
New Orleans, La.; 87, George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New 
York. 

Class 1. Thirteen engine lathes—Bidder 27, item 1, $639; 
53, $10,015.75; 59, $8839; 84, item 1, $673; 2, $830; 4, 
$2267.50. 

Class 2. One milling machine—Bidder 7, $1483; 27, 
$1351.50; 40, $950; 59, $1450. 

Class 4. Four feeq water heaters—Bidder 2, $1900; 27, 
$2916.50; 40, $1850; 82, $2618. 

Class 7. Four steam pumps—Bidder 13, $204; 14, $360; 
25, $202 and $227; 27, $205; 31, $225; 40, $234; 51, $210; 
68, $199.80 ; 87, $165.48. 

Under bids opened April 17 for supplies for the navy 
yards Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, have been 
awarded class 27, one portable electric drill, $72. 

The Electric Launch Company, Bayonne, N. J., has 
been awarded closs 610, two electric motors, &c., $7976.40, 
under opening of May 8 for supplies for the navy yards. 

Under bids opened May 1 for supplies for the navy yards 
the Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, IIl., 
has been awarded class 72, ten little giant drills, $677. 


——_7+e—___— 


Hawkridge Bros., 303 Congress street, Boston, Mass., 
are no longer agents for the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, and announce that they have been appointed 
sole New England agents for the Halcomb Steel Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., maker of bars, sheets, forgings, 
drill rods, wire, strips, rolled sheets and all drawn shapes 
and sizes. A large stock will be carried and prompt ship- 
ments made. _In connection with the above, Hawkridge 
Bros. refer to the fact that about 16 years ago they in- 
troduced their Hawk brand tool steel, the mixture of 
which they control, selling the steel at a fair price, but 
still high enough to insure the use of the very best ma- 


terials. 


According to the report of State Statistician Joseph 
H. Stubbs, of Indiana, there were 810 factories in In- 
dianapolis in 1905. Foundries and machine shops led the 
industries of the city, with nearly $8,000,000 invested out 
of a total of $53,500,000. There were 54 foundries and 
machine shops in the city. The report shows 8,207 fac- 
tories in Indiana, with ‘capital invested in them of 
$312,071,234. 
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Trade Publications. 


Electric Cranes.—aAlliance Machine Company, Alliance, 
Ohio. Catalogue. Size, 7% x 10% inches; pages, 48. The com- 
pany’s main product is large conveying and handling machinery, 
such as electric traveling cranes, electric charging and drawing 
machines, electric soaking pit cranes, electric strippers, hydraulic 
machinery, riveters, &c.; rolling mill machinery, steel cars, 
steam hammers, charging machines and copper conveying ma- 
chinery. In this catalogue most of the pages are given to large 
half-tone engravings of notable irstallations, and a long list is 
given of cranes already installed, with their location and capac- 
ity. 

Boiler Tube Cleaners.—Reversible Tube Cleaner Com- 
pany, 24 Southbridge street, Worcester, Mass. Pamphlet. Dx- 
plains at some length the merits of the Criss-Cross boiler tube 
cleaner for fire and water tube boilers. A special form for clean- 
ing guns is also mentioned. 

Wood Working Machinery.—The Hobbs Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass. Catalogue, comprising 31 four-page bulletins. 
Size, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 132. Opens with a brief historical 
sketch of the company, with a few introductory remarks bearing 
upon the wood working machinery industry. This is followed by 
an index to the various bulletins contained in the catalogue. 
Bulletin No. 1 deals with double surface endless bed planing 
machines, sizes 26 and 30 inches; No. 2, with single surface 
endless bed planing machines, sizes 26 and 30 inches; No. 3, 
with four-roll double surface planer, 24 x 4 inches; No. 4, 
with four-roll double and single surface planers and matchers, 
each 24 x 6 inches; No. 5, with single surface pony planers, 
sizes 24 x 6 and 28 x 6 inches; No. 6, with single surface pony 
planers and matchers, sizes 24 x 6 and 28 x 6 inches; No. 7, 
with variable speed double and single surface planers, each 24 x 
8 inches; No. 8, with 12 and 18 inch buzz planers; No. 13, tenon 
machine; No. 14, double saw bench; No. 15, tipping table saw 
bench ; No. 16, band saw, size 36 inches; No. 17, circular resaw : 
No. 18, swing cut off saw; No. 19, pivot cut off saw; No. 20, 
slitting saw table; No. 23. power feed box board matching ma- 
chine; No. 24, countershaft; No. 25, wooden frame box fitting 
saws ; No. 27, combination saw table; No. 28, foot mortising ma- 
chine; No, 29, power mortising machine; No. 30, hub mortising 
machine; Nos. 31 and 82, upright boring machines, Nos. 1 and 2 
respectively ; No. 34, 11-inch wood turning lathe; No. 35, pattern 
makers’ lathe; No. 36, variable self feed rip sawing machine; 
No. 37, miter cutting machine; No. 38, dowel machine, and No. 
39, automatic knife grinder. 


Machine Tools.—Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, 1600 
Hamilton street. Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue. Size, 5% x 8 
inches; pages, 72. Describes a large variety of tools for rail- 
road and machine shop equipment, including high speed travel- 
ing and swing cranes, improved turntables for locomotives and 
cars, testing machines, &c. Descriptions and illustrations of 
various machine tools, alphabetically arranged, are set forth. 
These include hydraulic accumulators; bending, bolt and nut 
machines ; boring bars; horizontal and vertical boring machines; 
cranes; drilling, facing machines; forges; grinding machines; 
steam hammers; hoisting ‘machines; lathes; milling, mixing, 
planing machines; presses; punching, shearing, riveting ma- 
chines; bending rolls; shaping. shearing, slotting, slabbing ma- 
chines ; spacing tables; straightening, testing machines, and rail- 
road turttables. 


Paper Box Machinery.—Hobbs Mfg. Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Catalogue. Size, 5 x 6% inches. Devotes a few 
opening pages to a brief historical sketch and a description of 
the plant. Contains detailed descriptions, illustrations, dimen- 
sions and specifications of a great variety of labor saving paper 
box machinery. 


Grinding Machines.-—Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, 
Pa. Pamphlet. Sets forth some of the features of design and 
construction of the company’s grinding machines. A new and 
somewhat novel design is shown in the emery wheel carriage 
traverse speed change device, variation of speed between ex- 
tremes being obtained by simply shipping a lever, requiring no 
changing of gearing. clutches or belts. The No. 3 universal 
grinding machine and the gap grinding machine, both with 
automatic feeds, are described in detail. Specifications of their 
dimensions are given. 


Lubricating Oils.—A. W. Harris Oil Company, Providence, 
R. 1. Pamphlet. Contains descriptions of the company’s various 
brands of lubricating and other oils, together with illustrations 
of a number of machines and devices to which their use is par- 
ticularly adapted. Discussion of the lubrication of certain ma- 
chines is also given, and the closing pages deal with cable coat- 
ing, several varieties of grease, belt dressing and floor scourer. 

Direct Current Motors.—Sprague Electric Company, 527 
West Thirty-fourth street, New York. Bulletin No. 224. Treats 
of “Type D”’ direct current motors, which are manufactured in 
nine different sizes of frames, ranging from 10 to 90 horse- 
power for standard slow speeds, and from 15 to 105 horse-power 
for standard moderate speeds. These motors are supplied with 
either shunt, series or compound windings for use on 115, 230 or 
500 volt direct current circuits. 

Foundry Molding Machinery.—The BE. H. Mumford 
Company, Seventeenth and Callowhil) streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A small folder showing a view of the company’s erecting shop 
and containing a list of large industrial plants which have pur- 
chased machines produced by the company. 


Steel Castings.—Columbia Engineering Works, 
Ore. Bulletin S-1. Calls attention to the advantages of steel 
castings, briefly describes the company’s steel foundry, and 
enumerates the purposes for which steel castings can be used to 
advantage. A number of illustrations show the wide variety of 
work which the company has handled. Grades of steel castings 
made include low carbon, mild, high carbon, nickel, manganese, 
chrome and hammered high carbon steel. It is interesting to 
know that this plant is the only one of its kind in the Northwest. 


Steam Supplies.—George B. Limbert & Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Catalogue. Gives a compilation of prices and dimensions per- 
taining to flanged material manufactured by this company, in- 
cluding pipe, valves, fittings. &c., for steam, water and gas, 
and power plant mains and general cut pipe work for high and 
low pressure. 

Motors and Generators.—National Electric Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin and mailing card. Bulletin No. 367 
contains a description of type NIL direct current motors and 
generators. Mailing card shows a view of a 1000-kw. frequency 
changer, which was one of a recent order of four. 


Portland, 





Gasoline Engines.—Lackawanna Mfg. Company, Spring 
and Lander streets, Newburgh, N. Y. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 9 
inches; pages, 32. Describes the Lackawanna valveless motors, 
which operate on the improved two-cycle three-port principle. 
The principal claims for the motors are absence of vibration, ex- 
treme simplicity, easy starting and operating qualities, superior- 
ity in mechanical construction, lightness as compared to actual 
horse-power developed, fuel economy and perfect lubrication. 
The motors are made in sizes of from 1% to 24 horse-power, 
and are specially adapted for motor boat and automobile use. 
In the stationary patterns they are adapted for the driving of 
electric generators, concrete mixing machines, and for all pur- 
poses where light and economical power are required. 


Steam Traps and Separators.—John T. Lindstrom, 214 
South Third street, Allentown, Pa. Catalogue. Size, 4% x 6% 
inches. Contains illustrated descriptions of Lindstrom’s Corliss 
valve steam trap and steam separators. Applications of the 
separator in steam lines and inside of boilers are made clear in 
sectional views. A specialty referred to is a portable boring bar 
for reboring cylinders. In the way of useful information in- 
struction is given for setting Corliss engine valves. Concerning 
the steam traps and separators a number of testimonial letters 
are printed and a list of users. 


Clutches.—Automatic Clutch Company, Akron, Ohio. Book- 
let D. Title, “ Clutchology.”’ Illustrates and describes in detail 
an automatic and self adjusting clutch. Its principal claims are 
for simplicity and compactness, with no toggle joints, links, 
bolts, nuts, &c. It is particularly recommended for auto 
mobile and iaunch transmissions, or for high speed service, as 
there is claimed to be no friction or wear when the, clutch is 
disengaged. 


Gas Engines.—De La Vergne Machine Company, East 
188th street, New York City. Circular. Discusses the economy 
of gas engines and prime movers, and refers in particular to the 
Koerting two-cycle double acting gas engine, a description of 
the features of which is given. The Koerting four-cycle gas 
engine, especially adapted to operation with suction producer 
plants, and the Hornsby-Akroyd oil engine, are briefly referred to. 


Machine Tools.—Garvin Machine Company, 
Varick streets, New York City. Complete illustrated catalogue. 
Size, 4 x 6 inches: pages, 214. This is a new edition of the 
company’s general catalogue, which embraces a number of new 
designs brought out since the last general catalogue was issued. 
The improvements take the form mainly of increased stiffness 
and power and convenience of operation. The subject matter 
covers milling machines of all styles and sizes, profilers, screw 
machines, forming machines, monitor lathes, chucking lathes, 
tapping machines, drill presses, cutter grinders, hand lathes, 
spring coilers and special machinery. A compact arrangement 
has been followed, but the descriptions have not been stinted, 
and all the information likely to be required is given with each 
tool. Tables and general information are appended. 

Water Turbines and Centrifugal Pumps.—l. IP. 
Morris Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Bulletin No. 2. This is a 
technical bulletin, especially issued in the interest of consulting 
hydraulic engineers and others desiring information concerning 
the variation in power and efficiency of a turbine wheel when 
running at a constant number of revolutions and operating under 
varying heads of water. Curves are given based on tests made, 
which are applied to the preliminary design of a 13,500 horse- 
power wheel. The method of working up the results is explained, 
so that calculations can easily be made to fit other conditions. 

Water Softening.—Wnm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pitts- 
bergh, Pa. Folder. The cover is a fac-simile of a ledger, and 
the inside contains a reproduction from two pages of a ledger, 
comparing the cost of operating for six months of a 2000 horse- 
power boiler plant with and without a water softening and puri- 
fying system. The saving amounted to something over 12% 
per cent., and exceeded the expectations of the user. The cir- 
cular is issued to advertise the We-Fu-Go and Scaife water 
softening and purifying’ systems. 
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HARDWARE 


HE Senate Post Office Committee is to be commended 
T for the wisdom of its report, which has just been 
submitted. The retail merchants of the country, too, are 
to be congratulated, that not one of the various projects 
which have been urged upon Congress for the benefit of 
the catalogue houses is recommended for legislative ac- 
tion. There is no suggestion of the approval of a parcels 
post; the proposed experiment on a smail scale is re- 
jected; the post check system—probably the least objec- 
tionable of the projects in question—is not recommended 
for adoption, and the scheme for the consolidation of 
third and fourth class matter, after careful considera- 
tion, met with decided disapproval. This is a signal vic- 
tory for the merchants, wholesale and retail, throughout 
the country. The result is the more significant inasmuch 
as it appears that the fact that any of these changes 
was recognized to be in the interest of the catalogue 
house was an important argument against it. In view 
of the influence brought to bear on the legislators in 
Washington by the great houses which would be served 
by the enactment of the proposed measures, the result is a 
notable victory. Our Washington correspondent, who pre- 
sents a clear and full statement of the facts in the case, 
very justly refers to the manner in which the merchants 
of the country, so ably represented by the National Retail 
Hardware Association, responded to the warnings and sug- 
gestions given in The Jron Age, and communicated with 
their Senators and Representatives so promptly and ef- 
fectively that. they were made aware of the mischievous 
character of the proposed legislation. While the imme- 
diate danger which threatened commercial interests has 
thus fortunately been escaped, there will doubtless be 
need of constant vigilance, for it may be assumed that 
the efforts will be renewed. Each merchant must see to 
it that by the energy and efficiency with which he con- 
ducts his business the trade which belongs to him is 
held and his territory protected so far as possible from 
the inroads of the mail order houses. Meanwhile con- 
gratulation is the order of the day. 


With the increased attention which is being given 
by manufacturers and merchants in Hardware and 
related lines to the cultivation of export trade, the action 
of the International Postal Congress in increasing the 
unit of weight of foreign letter postage from one-half 
ounce to an ounce will be greatly appreciated in business. 
The saving in expense will be no unimportant item with 
many houses who have large foreign correspondence, and 
an annoyance will be eliminated in the unintentional tax 
of twice the postage due when a letter exceeds the half 
ounce by even a minute fraction—a matter which has 
been the cause of not a little irritation with foreign cor- 
respondents who are apt to be exceedingly sensitive in 
the presence of such charge. It is, indeed, no uncommon 
occurrence with them to decline to accept mail on which 
postage is due, which means that the letter fails of its 
purpose and eventually, after its fruitless journey, finds 
its way back to the sender through the American dead 
letter office. To keep a business letter within the half 
ounce means special paper and envelope, which are 
usually more expensive than ordinary office stationery, 
while at the same time additional care and labor are 
involved. The inclosure of printed matter, too, is usually 
out of the question if the postage is to be kept down to 
a single 5-cent stamp. 


With a full ounce as the unit the American business 
man or his correspondent abroad need pay little more 
attention to weights in his foreign letters than he does 
with his domestic mail. The same stationery will an- 
swer and permit also the inclosure of a leaflet or other 
printed matter of small weight, such as a price-list or 
circular. Ten cents will carry quite a considerable 
amount of printed matter. In practice it will be found 
that the new rule of the Postal Union, as determined by 
the International Congress, will mean a radical change, 
the full results of which will only gradually be devel- 
oped. The volume of correspondence between the United 
States and other countries has increased to a vast extent 
during recent years. This must naturally have been the 
case where our foreign trade has advanced with such tre- 
mendous strides. Doubtless, also, the increase in business 
may to a certain extent be attributed to the greater use 
of the mails in making known American goods to the for- 
eign buyers. With cheaper postage manufacturers and 
other exporters will be led into still greater effort in 
this direction. 


It may be said, indeed, that in a certain sense the 
postal rate has not been reduced, that it still costs 5 cents 
to send a letter, and that the second and third class rates 
remain the same. But the business man who has large 
foreign correspondence knows what the difference will 
be. He realizes from experience that the full ounce will 
permit him to use his first-class mail to the best advan- 
tage. Doubtless he will be led into the preparation of 
special trade literature and price-lists to be inclosed with 
his letters, instead of sending these important adjuncts 
under separate cover. It is well recognized that the treat- 
ment of unsealed mail is frequently summary; that the 
waste paper basket gets much of it, while a sealed enve- 
lope, a first-class letter, receives respectful attention. 
Business houses will do well to give the new rule of the 
Postal Union careful thought, with a view of making the 
most of a very important concession. 


————_~»>-e____—_ 


Condition of Trade. 


The Hardware market continues to be characterized 
by very satisfactory conditions, unless, indeed, the dis- 
comforts and disadvantages which attend exceptional 
activity be taken into account as a set off against the un- 
deniable and important benefits which result from a 
large and long continued prosperity. There is with mer- 
chants a good deal of difficulty in getting goods promptly, 
and the labor and friction of business are thus not a little 
increased. At the same time manufacturers find them- 
selves confronted with perplexities and difficulties of pro- 
duction when their capacity is overtaxed, as they are not 
infrequently embarrassed by slow deliveries of material, 
inability to secure competent workmen and the necessity 
of being obliged to force their plants unduly. That they 
are not able to meet the requirements of their customers, 
whose appeals come to them in telegrams and letters, and 
sometimes, indeed, in personal calls, is a source of real 
regret, and causes them to make strenuous efforts to serve 
them with an adequate supply of goods. This large de- 
mand, which is the dominant feature of the market, is 
accompanied by an excellent tone in the matter of prices, 
and the advance in metals is having its effect on the quo- 
tations of various classes of goods. In others it is in- 
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creasing the cost without advancing the price, as yet. A 
good deal of Hardware is going to San Francisco for use 
in rebuilding and to supply the merchants there who are 
getting into shape for business. From nearly all parts of 
the country reports indicate prosperous conditions, and 
the volume of current business is large for the season. 
Indeed, the falling off in volume which usually occurs 
about this time has not yet made its appearance to any 
great extent. Export business is of growing volume, and 
many manufacturers are pursuing the wise policy of tak- 
ing care of their foreign trade, notwithstanding the 
clamor for goods from their customers at home. 


Chicago, 


Earlier than in former seasons Western Stove man- 
ufacturers report heavy shipments, and the measure of 
prosperity already experienced is indicative of a record 
breaking year. Last year’s sales reached a total never 
before attained, and the mild weather in some sections 
resulted in the carrying over of large stocks by retailers, 
but early shipments to jobbers leads the manufacturers to 
conclude that general trade conditions will not be ma- 
terially influenced by these stocks. The output of West- 
ern Stove foundries this year will greatly exceed all for- 
mer records, as the large percentage of existing plants 
made extensive additions and in instances doubled their 
output, while the new shops intent upon introducing their 
product for the first time this year are legion. The heavy 
trade in all classes of Heaters will naturally come in the 
fall and its extent will be almost entirely dependent 
upon the crops. The sale of Oil and Gas Cooks, has, 
however, been almost unprecedented this season and 
jobbers’ floors are practically barren of stocks. Stove 
prices, however, despite raw material advances, continue 
on a comparatively low basis, and it is doubtful if the 
net profit to the manufacturers, even with record sales, 
will be as great as during normal conditions, when the 
cost of manufacture is much lower than to-day. The high 
ruling quotations of Pig Tin have resulted in advances 
on Tinned Wire and Copper Sheets, the latter having 
been advanced from 2% to 3% cents a square foot. Brass 
Screws, with flat heads, have also been increased in price, 
no advances having been made in this line when round 
heads were recently placed on a higher basis. The de- 
mand for Poultry Netting and Fencing has fallen off 
considerably, and with the exception of Nails and Wire 
Cloth Wire products have been seasonably affected. The 
movement of summer goods is, however, very heavy and 
jobbers experience a difficulty in keeping full lines in 
stock, 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.— While new business is somewhat lighter, 
specifications on contract orders result in heavy ship- 
ments from mills. A large amount of Nails is being 
shipped ¢) the Pacific Coast. Some slight irregularities 
in prices which are here and there reported are appar- 
ently the result of low freight rates. Otherwise the 
market is regarded as very satisfactory and has an ex- 
cellent tone. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 
per cent, discount for cash in ten days: 


Carloads to jobbers......... Se dws dames 2d $1.85 
Carload lots to retail merchants.................. 1.90 


New York.—During the past week the demand has 
been moderate and somewhat spasmodic for small lots 
from store. Reports are to the effect that jobbers’ prices 
are being maintained. Small lots from store are quoted 
on the basis of $2.15 per keg. 

Chicago.—The demand for Nails during the closing 
month has broken all previous records and shipments are 
unprecedented, considering the season. Mill stocks are 
being heavily drawn upon by large distributers and heavy 
shipments continue to be made to meet San Francisco 
requirements. The falling off in consumption anticipated 
by the producers which generally comes at this season 
has not yet materialized, and from present indications 
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demand will continue heavy through the month of June. 
Quotations are firm but unchanged, as follows: $2 in car 
lots to jobbers and $2.05 in car lots to retailers, with an 
advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—The general market is in fairly satis- 
factory condition. New orders are somewhat light, as 
spring demand is over, but shipments by the mills on 
contracts continue heavy. The mills are sending large 
quantities of Wire Nails to the Pacific Coast and are 
giving preference in deliveries on such orders. Prices 
generally are firm, except to Southern Ohio River points, 
on which some cutting is being done by mills that have 
low rates of freight. This, however, does not disturb 
the general market to any extent, which is quite firm. 
The recent flurry in prices on Wire Nails to Texas points 
is over and prices to these points are again being main- 
tained. We quote: Wire Nails, $1.85 in carloads to the 
large jobbing trade and $1.90 in carloads to retail mer- 
chants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash tn 
ten days. 

Cut Nails.—At the meeting of the Cut Nail Associa- 
tion, which is being held to-day (Tuesday), it is antici- 
pated that nothing further than reaffirming prices will be 
done, notwithstanding the quite general concessions of 
5 to 10 cents per keg, on carloads and larger lots, from 
official quotations. Demand is moderate and mills are 
largely employed in filling contract specifications. Quota- 
tions are as follows: $1.75 to $1.80, base, for carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.85 for less than carloads, f.o.b, 
Pittsburgh ; $1.95 for carload lots, on dock, New York ; $2 
for less than carloads, on dock, New York. Iron Cut 
Nails at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held 
at 5 to 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


New York.—Demand is comparatively light, being con- 
fined to immediate requirements. No change has been 
made in jobbers’ quotations, which are on the basis of 
$2.05 per keg. 

Chicago.—No change in prices is looked for at the 
meeting of the Cut Nail Association, which will be held 
Tuesday of this week. Specifications on contracts con- 
tinue fairly heavy. Quotations are as follows: Steel Cut 
Nails in car lots, $1.90 to $1.95; less than car lots, $2; 
Iron Cut Nails, $2 to $2.05 in car lots; less than car 
lots, $2.10. 

Pittsburgh.—A meeting of the Cut Nail Association is 
to be held in Pittsburgh to-morrow (Tuesday). Whether 
the mills will make an official reduction in prices to meet 
the concessions which have been made for some time is 
not known at this writing. New orders being placed are 
small, the mills running mostly on contract specifications. 
Concessions in prices of Cut Nails of 5 to 10 cents a keg 
below official prices continue to be made on carloads and 
larger lots. We quote Cut Nails at $1.75 to $1.80, base, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carload lots, and $1.85 in less than 
carload lots. For Iron Cut Nails an advance of 10 cents 
per keg is charged. 

Barb Wire.—Filling contract specifications, which are 
quite heavy, makes up most of mill business, as new 
orders are light. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in ten 
days: 

Painted. Galv. 


ee CRU TEs asi ddapecdas costes $2.00 $2.30 
Cen. CREINEE DRGD cic tscctckcccuds 2.05 2.35 
Retailers, less than carload lots ........ 2.15 2.45 


Chicago.—The season is practically at an end and the 
movement of material is limited almost entirely to 
jobbers’ stocks. Quotations are firmly maintained, as 
follows: To jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.15; 
Galvanized, $2.45. To retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.20; 
Galvanized, $2.50. Retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.30; Galvanized, $2.60. Staples, Bright, in car lots to 
jobbers, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots to retailers, 10 
cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car 
lots. 

Pittsburgh.—New business being placed with the mills 
is for small lots only, and it is likely that new demand 
will be quiet until fall. The railroads are specifying 
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liberally on contracts on which shipments by ‘the mills 
are quite heavy. Prices on the whole are being main- 
tained, as follows: Painted Barb Wire, $2, and Galvanized, 
$2.30, in carload lots to the large jobbing trade, with 
the usual advance of $1 a ton to retailers in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash 
in ten days. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Railway and telephone com- 
panies are furnishing the larger portion of business, as 
the Field Fencing demand is over for the season. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent discount for cash in ten days: 

SUED, (CPI 5. ce es Tes aw oe 2ae se LA $1.70 
Retailers, carloads 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 

6tod 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed. ..... Base $0.05 10 15 .25 .B5 45 .55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 .85 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago.—Heavy sales of Bale Ties are now being 
made by all the mills, which are operating night and day 
to meet the demand. No irregularity in prices has been 
reported in this territory, notwithstanding the reports of 
shading in some of the Southern competitive districts. 
As the Field Fence season is practically at an end, mill 
shipments to manufacturers are very light, although re- 
quirements of telephone companies are very heavy and 
considerably above normal. Prices continue to be well 
maintained, as follows: To jobbers, $1.85, f.o.b. Chicago, 
in car lots, and car lots to retailers, $1.90. 


Pittsburgh.—The Fence season is over and specifica- 
tions from Fence manufactufers have practically stopped. 
Demand from railroad companies continues quite heavy. 
Prices are being fairly well maintained, but concessions 
are being made in some cases to southern Ohio River 
points of delivery. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in ten 
days: 
ee oe Me TE ee ee Le ee vind $1.70 
SOON IEE, CRO iiss ki eWd ciswds (dd 0 eadeavoies 1.75 

The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Hemp & Co.’s Patent Lock Stove Pipe.—Hemp & 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., announce the following revised prices 
on their Patent Lock Stove Pipe: 


5 5S%and6 7 7to6 
inches. inches. inches. inches. 


Battle Axe, Blue Smooth Steel....... 6 6% 7™% 8 
Double Lock Peerless, Blue Smooth 

SOE i GhG5 ce cE es we pee Vedhhas 6% ™% 8% 8% 
Can’t Slip, Blue Smooth Steel........ 6% ™% 8% 8% 
Duplex, Polished Blue Smooth Steel.. 8% 9% 10% 10% 
Yate, Mumein- PMs... ce cee wea 15% 16% 17% 17% 
| ASPET T TET CET CTE 29% 30% #£=37 38 
Galvano, Galvanized Iron........... 15 16 17 17% 


If the Pipe is wanted made up 1 cent is to be added 
per joint for Grooved and 1% cents for Riveted, and an 
additional charge is made for crating made-up Pipe. 


American Screw Company.—Under date May 24, 
American Screw Company, Providence, R. I., issues a dis- 
count sheet quoting revised discounts on Flat Head Brass 
Wood Screws, and also on Tinned Tinners’ Rivets, while 
at the same time change is made in the net addition for 
metallic tinning of Rivets or Burrs from 2% to 3% cents 
per pound. These changes both in Screws and Rivets are 
necessitated by the high prices ruling for copper and tin. 
‘Lue new prices thus announced are as follows: 


discount 
Flat Head Brass ScrewS.;........ccceee. 82% and 10 % 
Tinnerw *TRtvele, TMOG. ooo in ie Se Se tie 70 % 
Additional charge for metallic tinning 
Rivets or Burrs, per pound............ 8% cents 


Wire Picture Cord.—The market for Wire Picture 
Cord is commanding considerable attention and is thought 
to be undergoing some sort of readjustment. It is recog- 
nized that this line has long been in a chaotic condition, 
widely diverging quotations being made which could with 
difficulty be compared because of lack of uniformity in 
packing. The admission is made that some manufac- 
turers have been putting up Cord that was short length 
and not up to gauge. Much of this short Cord has’ also 
been sold to jobbers, at prices slightly below the market, 
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being made up for them, it is said, at their own instance. 
It is true that the consumer is rarely particular about an 
article of this kind, and as a rule never knows whether he 
gets as much. as the label calls for, but this sort of mer- 
chandizing is distasteful to the better class of merchants 
and undoubtedly to the manufacturers as well. The move- 


-ment now on foot is believed to be directed toward the 


betterment of these unsatisfactory conditions, in which 
it is to be hoped that it will be successful. 

Chalk and Crayon.—The announcement is made that 
several independent producers of Chalk and Crayon have 
been absorbed by the American Crayon Company, which 
thus secures virtual control of the market. Following the 
elimination of this competition the American Crayon 
Company has sent out new printed prices, said to be 
necessitated by the increased cost of labor and raw ma- 
terial. These prices, which represent important advances 
on Carpenters’ Chalk and Crayon, are as follows: 


Per gross. 

Cents. 

Carpenters’ Chalk, white... .......cccccccesccccessescess 30 
Carpenters’ Chalk, red... 0... ccccccccvcccecccccccccccese 35 
Carpenters’ Chalk, blue... 2... cceecccccercecevecvecs 40 
Per 100 gross. 

White Round Crayons, Sandusky brand............++-+++- $6.50 
White Round Crayons, Waltham brand.............++++:. 6.50 
White Round Crayons, Empire brand...........-++e+0++ 6.00 
White Round Crayons, Sterling brand...........6+.+e085 5.50 


Cow Bells.—The manufacturers of Cow Bells, owing 
to the increased cost of raw material, have withdrawn 
quotations. It is understood that new prices will be an- 
nounced to go into effect June 1. 


Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company.—Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Company, Southington, Conn., and 27 Murray street, 
New York, announces that the cost of articles manufac- 
tured by it has greatly increased, owing to the advances 
in both labor and material, and prices on its products 
which have been quoted by letter or salesmen are with- 
drawn. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—The market for 
Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe is apparently more 
settled than it has been for a long time and current 
prices are firmly maintained. 

Sheet Copper.—Owing to the high price of Tin, the 
manufacturers of Sheet Copper on May 24 advanced the 
price for tinning 1 cent per square foot of surface, or 
from 2% cents to 3% cents per square foot. 

Paris Green.—Demand is fair, and, as consuming de- 
mand has not yet commenced to any marked degree, is 
considered satisfactory. Quotations remained unchanged, 
as follows, on 5 tons and over: 


IIE. PUR Wt G a eo dh wesc ccet oo Vensce ue denee 21 «¢. 
HG, BOO 00 TTB POMMGB. 6 o.ociec cc cnccscccccucccsen 216. 
Ee TP TEEL eee 22140. 
Pane? boxes, BZ BMG B.MOUMAS. 0050 cc ccccccdscceces 2216c. 
PHO DORE, BE Fi Sa class cove cdosseuvces 23 ¢. 
ye a ee | Ser PereeeeT rT Tee errr 24 ¢. 
Paper boxes, 4 pound...... UES EkEVi see ev esses 25 ¢. 


Terms, 30 days, f.o.b. New York. 


The following extras are charged for smaller quanti- 
ties : 


ee IID, i's in dinie's cece eases ceesion o bOMS ee. 
ee EE Gin o's 5 ve hn bees c00.58 cue se an eee 1c. 
ee ee EE Shc Sede ce cs cbeetbadeeceet 1% to 2e. 
MET UL TT TC TPCT CTL eee 2c. to 3c. 


Rope.—The fair demand which has characterized the 
market for some time continues, and quotations appear to 
be generally maintained, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Mixed Sisal Rope. Reports that the low cost of Sisal 
Hemp is developing some irregularities in Sisal Rope are 
occasionally heard. Quotations are as follows: Pure 
Manila, 12% cents; B quality, 11% cents; Pure Sisal, 9% 
cents; No. 2 quality, 8 cents per pound. 

Spring Balances.—Manufacturers of Spring Balances 
report that the advance of about 10 per cent. declared 
this month on Circular and Large Dial Balances is reg- 
ularly maintained, and that the market is in a very sat- 
isfactory condition, with business of good volume. 


Window Glass.—The plan of closing all Glass fac- 
tories by June 9 has not met with general favor among 
manufacturers and the probability is that most of them 
will endeavor to keep in blast until the end of June. 
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Many factories have enough orders on their books to 
keep them employed for another month, and those who 
are not so well supplied with orders possibly feel that 
any Glass they may accumulate can be disposed of be- 
fore the next fire. The recent warm weather has reduced 
the force in many factories, and the time for closing 
plants will depend, to a considerable extent, upon the 
weather. The production of Glass will naturally decrease 
from this time until the factories close down for the 
summer. Local demand is light. Jobbers’ quotations 
are as follows: Eastern district, 90 and 10 per cent. 
discount for all sizes of single and double strength; New 
York City, 90 and 10 and 5 per cent. discount for all 
sizes of single and double strength. 

Linseed Oil.—Prices of Linseed Oil have been re- 
duced 1 cent per gallon, and demand is quiet. The 
crushers have more Oil on hand than can be disposed of 
in the present condition of trade, as the result of antici- 
pating a large spring demand, which has not materalized. 
The contracts placed during the fall and winter, at from 
34 to 37 cents, were heavy, so that large buyers have a 
surplus of Oil on their hands. Under these conditions 
there seems to be no probability of an advance in prices 
in the near future. Quotations are as follows: City 
Raw, 40 to 41 cents per gallon; out of town Raw, 37 to 38 
cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 to 2 cents per gallon 
advance over Raw. ; 


Spirits Turpentine.—The local market is devoid of in- 
terest, and demand is moderate. The uncertainty of fu- 
ture developments in the Southern market is causing 
buyers to keep their purchases down to actual require- 
ments. Prices have fallen off about % cent since last 
week. New York quotations are unchanged, as follows, 
according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 60% to 61 cents; Ma- 
chine Made Barrels, 61 to 61% cents per gallon. 


———_-+- @_____ 


HARDWARE CITY TRUST COMPANY. 


OR a number of years the manufacturers of New 
Britain, Conn., have felt that the banking facilities 
of the city were altogether too limited, considering the 
magnitude of their financial transactions. During the 
past winter several of the manufacturers, headed by the 
Hon. George W. Corbin, ex-Mayor of New Britain, se- 
cured from the State Legislature a charter for a new 
trust company. Under this charter the Hardware City 
Trust Company has been formed, the idea of the com- 
pany being to unite the manufacturers and merchants of 
the city in the management and to promote both the 
mercantile and manufacturing interests of New Britain, 
which occupies a unique position as the Hardware City. 
The company has formally commenced business and has 
a capital of $100,000, with surplus of $50,000. The offi- 
cers and directers of the company, who are among the 
leading manufacturers and merchants of New Britain, 
are as follows: Charles M. Jarvis, American Hardware 
Corporation, president; George P. Hart, the Stanley 
Works, vice-president; F. G. Vibberts, Manchester Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Manchester, Conn., secretary 
and treasurer. Directors: Charles M. Jarvis; C. J. 
Parker, the Parker Shirt Company; H. C. Noble, North 
& Judd Mfg. Company; F. G. Vibberts; George P. Hart, 
the Stanley Works; N. P. Cooley, Hart & Cooley Com- 
pany; Howard S. Hart, the Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Company; Charles F. Smith, Landers, Frary & Clark: 
George W. Corbin, the Corbin Cabinet Lock Company; 
C. A. Earl, Corbin Screw Corporation; B. A. Hawley, 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company; Charles H. Parsons, 
P. & F. Corbin; George L. Damon, D. A. Niven, and J. EB. 
Cooper. 
——_~++o—_____ 

THE WARNER HARDWARE COMPANY, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is erecting a new building which when completed 
will cost $85,000. It will be five stories high and 53 x 145 
feet in dimensions. The building will be of reinforced 
concrete construction, the exterior being of brown brick 
trimmed with terra cotta. Electric passenger and freight 
elevators will be installed. The work of construction will 
be completed in the early fall. 
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BRIDGEPORT HARDWARE MFG. COMPANY. 


HE BRIDGEPORT HARDWARE MFG. COMPANY. 
7 Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of Hardware and 
Cutlery specialties, has increased its capital stock from 
$75,000 to $125,000, the new capital to be devoted to the 
expansion of the business. The company has been in- 
creasing its facilities in its new plant to take care of a 
growing business in its line of Hardware specialties, in- 
cluding Nail Pullers, Screw Drivers, Cutting Nippers, 
Hack Saws and Frames. Within the past month the com- 
pany has absorbed the entire business of the Perfect 
Sliding Door Company, Bridgeport, and has started the 
manufacture of the Sliding Doors formerly manufactured 
by that company. The Perfect Sliding Door, which has 
been described in these columns, has been developed {> 
a point to lead the new owners to anticipate a large 
and increasing demand, and consequently the sales end 
of this branch of the business is being developed to 
cover the entire United States and Canada. The new 
factory building has ample space to permit of almost 
doubling the company’s business,-rapid growth having 
been anticipated when it was erected. 

—_——__~»-@—__—_—_- 


MEETING OF SOUTH CAROLINA MERCHANTS 


S has already been noted, the South Carolina Retail 
A Hardware Association will hold its second annual 
meeting at Wright’s Hotel, Columbia, on June 12, 13 and 
14. The railroads have granted a reduced rate of a fare 
and a third on the certificate plan from all points in 
North and South Carolina and Virginia. It is hoped to 
interest merchants in North Carolina and Virginia in the 
association, with a view to increasing its influence, and 
usefulness and making it representative of the retail 
Hardware interests of the three States. Preparations 
have been made for a very interesting convention and a 
large attendance is promised. The advisability of form- 
ing a mutual fire insurance company on the lines so 
successfully and profitably carried out by uardware as- 
sociations in other States will be discussed, and efforts 
will be made to get one under way in this section of the 
country. The association’s “ Year Book,” containing the 
programme of the meeting, will be mailed about June 1. 

——_2-@___—_- 


TRADE ITEMS. 


A RECENT addition to the line of Coes Wrench Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., brings up the assortment of sizes 
of its Key Wrenches to a range of from 6 to 48 inches. 
Although already well known for the excellence of its 
product and recognized as the leading manufacturer in this 
line, the company refers with pride to the fact that the 
6-inch Wrench has the same attention to detail, the 
same stock and the same finish as the larger sizes, while 
the 48-inch is just as well adjusted as the tool made for 
one hand to use. 

NEWHALL Sure CHANDLERY ComMPpANy, 186 Front 
street, New York, has recently increased its productive 
capacity by moving its manufacturing plant from the 
above address to a more suitable one in Jersey City, 
N. J. This company manufactures principally Ship and 
Awning Hardware and carries a full line of that class of 
material, including Tackle Blocks and Sheaves. 

THe New York Metat CEemLinc Company, 537-541 
West Twenty-fourth street, New York, has decided to 
double the size of its plant. This business was started 
on a very modest scale about 16 years ago, and has out- 
grown the 30,000 square feet of floor space now occupied. 
The company has increased its capital by the issue of 
$200,000 of 8 per cent. preferred stock. 


EL_woop LAwN Mower Mre. Company, Elwood, Ind., 
has taken over the plant of the Elwood Lawn Mower 
Company and will continue the making of this line. New 
patterns for next season are now being prepared, and will 
be ready for presentation to the trade by August 1. 

J. Stevens Arms & Toot Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., has lately issued an unusually attractive hanger, 
in which attention is effectively directed to the quality 
and merit of the company’s Fire Arms. 
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Defeat for Parcels Post 
And Kindred Projects. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1906. 

HE Senate Post Office Committee, after a month's con- 
7 sideration, has reported the annual post office ap- 
propriation bill without the addition of a single amend- 
ment in the interest of the catalogue houses. This is a 
great victory for the retail Hardware merchants of the 
country, who have responded in the most effective fashion 
to the suggestions made in The Jron Age from time to 
time concerning the dangers impending at the various 
stages in the consideration of this important measure. 
The national organization of the Hardware retailers has 
done splendid work in the campaign, and every step taken 
by the so-called postal reformers has been closely ob- 
served and promptly met by vigorous protests from all 
parts of the country. 


Parcels Post Beaten Early. 

When the Senate committee took up the appropriation 
bill, three important propositions of great value to the 
catalogue houses were urged as “riders.” First, a par- 
cels post plan; second, a post check system, and, third, 
the consolidation of third and fourth class mail matter, 
by which the rate on merchandise would be reduced from 
16 to 8 cents per pound. The advocates of a parcels post 
suggested an alternative in the form of an experimental 
measure, such as was urged in the last Congress by Rep- 
resentative Denny of Maryland, and for which an appro- 
priation of $100,000 was sought. The committee was op- 
posed to the parcels post project from the outset and little 
time was wasted in its consideration. The retail mer- 
chants were accurately advised of the situation respect- 
ing the parcels post, and expended very little ammuni- 
tion upon it. 

The Post Check Scheme 

however, was energetically: pushed by a big bureau of ex- 
post office officials maintained here at great expense by 
the patentee of the so-called post check currency. As al- 
ready reported in this correspondence, the committee gave 
Mr. Post and his assistants an extended hearing. In ad- 
dition, the Postmaster-General presented the outline of a 
substitute bill for a system of fractional currency, and 
strongly urged it upon the attention of both houses. Such 
disclosures were made at the hearing, however, that the 
committee concluded that the proposition had no place on 
the Appropriation bill and ought not to be adopted except 
after a much more thorough investigation than could be 
given it at this advanced stage of the session. 


The Consolidation Project 


met a similar fate. This scheme for cutting the postage 
bills of the catalogue houses in half was originally 
brought forward by Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
Madden four years ago and has been urged by him ever 
since in his annual reports. The plan received consid- 
erable strength in certain quarters, from the fact that 
the Postmaster-General put it forward as a method of 
silencing the demand for a domestic parcels post. Among 
the great majority of members of the Senate and House, 
however, the fact that the consolidation project was de- 
sired by the parcels post boomers and was regarded by 
the officials as a move in that direction was sufficient 
to condemn it, and the Senate committee after careful 
consideration rejected it. 


Some Important Amendments. 

While the post office appropriation bill has therefore 
been reported to the Senate free and clear of all catalogue 
house provisions, it nevertheless contains qa number of 
amendments of the highest importance to the retail mer- 
chant. For several years there has been a demand on 
the part of rural carriers for a law permitting them to 
engage in private work during their leisure hours, their 
object being to secure permission to act as the agents of 
the catalogue houses. These big concerns have surrepti- 
tiously subsidized the carriers in every conceivable man- 
ner and the postal authorities have been obliged ,to 
threaten them with prosecutions to compel them to de 
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sist. The Senate committee has decided that the most 
satisfactory method of meeting the situation is to grant 
the carriers 15 days’ leave of absence with pay annually 
and then to hold them strictly to the letter of the law and 
regulations prohibiting them from engaging in any other 
employment. The amendment as reported by the Senate 
committee is as follows: 

Provided further, That rural letter carriers after 12 months’ 
service be allowed annual leave, with pay, not to exceed 15 days; 
the substitutes for carriers on vacation to be paid during said 
service at the rate of 3600 per annum. 

To provide for the expense involved in granting leave 
of absence to upward of 30,000 carriers, the Senate com- 
mittee has raised the appropriation for the rural free de- 
livery service from $28,200,000 to $28,700,000. It is prob- 
able that the half million dollars thus added to the bill 
will be found inadequate, but, if so, a deficiency appro- 
priation will be made next winter. 


With a View to Reducing the Present Postal Deficit 
and to put the service on a self supporting basis the Senate 
commiitee, which believes that there will always be more 
or less agitation of catalogue house legislation as long 
as the receipts fail to meet the expenditures, has adopted 
two important provisions, namely, the creation of a com- 
mission to investigate second class mail abuses and es- 
pecially the circulation of mail order house organs, and 
the: adoption of a regulation requiring that postal sup- 
plies, furniture and general merchandise, which the Gov- 
ernment now sends through the mails under official 
franks, shall hereafter go by freight at mucu lower rates. 

The Senate Committee as well as the officials of the 
Post Office Department believe that matter now admitted 
to the mails at second-class rates should be reclassified 
so that newspapers, trade papers, &c., disseminating news 
matter and commercial intelligence shall be sent at the 
present publishers’ rate of 1 cent per pound, while purely 
literary matter, house organs, &c., shall pay the higher 
rates. The officials are of the opinion that there are 
many house organs now enjoying the publishers’ rate 
which are printed solely as advertising mediums. 

One of the Abuses 

which has aided in swelling the deficit for several years 
past has been the shipment of large quantities of mer- 


chandise, including furniture, and postal supplies of all 
kinds as mail matter under official franks. Not only has 
this resulted in the payment of large sums to the rail- 
roads for the carriage of this matter in’ mail cars, but 
there is reason to believe that large quantities have been 
shipped during the periods when the daily mails are 
weighed for the purpose of determining the average of 
the railway mail pay, the result being that the Govern- 
ment has paid the railroads much larger sums than have 
actually been earned. The Senate Committee now pro- 
poses that all this matter shall go by freight wherever 
practicable. 

There is a single feature of the bill which, while it 
need not occasion any immediate alarm, should neverthe- 
less have the very careful attention of the retailers of 
the country. It is a provision authorizing an 


Investigation of Foreign Postal Systems, 


and while there is no indication that the purpose of the 
department in urging this amendment, or of the commit- 
tee in adopting it, is any way sinister, nevertheless it is 
difficult for the average man who is engaged in fighting 
the catalogue house to avoid a slight suspicion that an 
investigation of foreign postal systems may impress cer- 
tain superficial postal “experts” with the advisability 
of experimenting in this country with a domestic parcels 
post. 

It is stated at the Post Office Department that this 
provision has been inserted in the bill with a view to en- 
abling the officials to make a very thorough investigation 
of foreign methods of transportation, classification, ac- 
counts, &¢c., and there is no purpose of introducing the 
parcels post, although it is conceded that the commission 
will examine the workings of that institution in Great 
Britain and elsewhere if the amendment is adopted by 
the Senate and accepted by the House. In this connec- 
tion it may be said that a single objection on the floor of 
the Senate will result in striking out the amendment, and 
there is reason to believe that the House, which is devel- 
oping a strong prejudice against the wholesale appoint- 
ment of commissions, may decline to concur in a provision 
which is believed in some quarters to have no other pur- 
pose than the authorization of a European junket for 
three postal officials at the expense of the taxpayers. 

w. L. OG 
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The Iron Age Directory. 


HE tenth annual edition of THE IRoN AcE Directory is 
now in process of distribution to the host of subscribers 

to The Iron Age in all parts of the world, every subscriber 
being entitled to a copy, without charge. This directory, 
as the trade is aware, is a classified index of all the goods 
manufactured by advertisers in The Iron Age. Some 
idea of its value and scope may be gained from the fact 
that the products of more than 1400 manufacturers, in- 
cluding houses large and small, are classified fully and 
accurately in its pages. The tenth edition is the most 
comprehensive and complete yet issued, a greater number 
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Vises, Milling Machine and 
_ Planer— 
Bite Mfg. & Supply Co., Janesville, 
i 


Brown | & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 


Vairbanks Co., 416 Broome St., New York. 
Vox Machine’ Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 
Hendey Machine Co,, Torrington, Ct. 
Hill-Standard Mfg." Co., Anderson, Ind. 
Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co,, 111 Broadway, 
New York. 
Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Vanderbeek Tool Works, Hartford, Ct. 
Williamson Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Vises, Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass, 
Bigpelt & Keeler Mfg. Co,, Edwardsville. 


Bonney Vise & Tool Works, 3011-3015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Columbian Hardware Co., Clevel: and, O. 

Eagle Anvil Works, Trenton, N. J. 

Emmert wits. §2- ‘Waynesboro, Pa. 

Helwig r. St. ‘+ Minn, 

Hollands Mfg. Erie, 

Howard Iron Works Buttato, i, Be 

Merrill Bros., Broo ve |? 4 

Millers Falls’ Co, Warren St., N. Y. 

Chas, Parker Co., Meriden Ct. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 27 Murray St., 

ew York, 
Prentiss Vise Co,, 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Tower & Lyon Co,, 9% Chambers S8t., 


_New York. 
Williamson Mfg, Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Vises, Pin— 
(See mt Hand or Pin.) 


Vines. F spe- 
Keeler Mfg. Co., Edwardsville, 


Bien & 
n 
Bonney Vise & Tool Works, 3011-3015 
Chestnut S8t., Fhiledelphia, Fs 
Butterfield _& Co, 
| Curtis & Curtis Co Bri Ry 
Emmert Mfg. Ce, —— oro, pot 
Rasher Mac Works, Exeter, N. H. 
Henderer’s Sons, ‘Wilmington, Del, 
Hollenas Mfg. Co,, Erie. Pa. 
Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, N. ¢ 
Hum prves Mig. Ce. Co. Mapeteld, 
Jarecki ‘g. Pa. 
Chas, Parker Co., aon 
J. E. Porter Co., ” Ottawa, in. 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 


D. Saunders’ Sons, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tower & Lyon Co., Chambers 8t., 
| New York. 

Vanderman Plumbing & Heating Co., 


| Willimantic, 
Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
J. H, Williams & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Williamson Mfg. Co., Bradford, Ba. 
Vises, Pi and Bench, 
‘ Combination— 
Bonney Vise & Tool Works, 3011-3015 
| Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
| Vises, Saw Filers’— 
E, C, Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bonney Vise & Tool Works, 3011-3015 
Chestrut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and positive nut locks on the market. It consists merely 
of a washer with a tongue stamped in, which protrudes 
above its surface and catches in ratchets pressed in face 
of nut. T. H. Ryan is president of the company, and A. 
M. Gaines vice-president and general manager. 

(Oe 


SAN FRANCISCO KARDWARE NOTES. 


HE PALACE HARDWARE COMPANY is now located 
, at 456 Golden Gate avenue, San Francisco. This is 
a fine new store, of which the company expected to be in 
full possession not later than Monday, May 28. The com- 
pany had been established in temporary quarters at 942 
Magnolia street, Oakland, Cal. 


Directory 301 
Cc, E, Jennings & Co., 42 Murray St., 
New York, 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich 


Chas, Parker Co,, Meriden, Ct. 
Rock River Mfg. Co., Dixon, III, 
Schreiber & Conchar Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 

Ta. 

Seneca Falls Mfg. Co,, Seneca Falls, N. ¥ 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vises, Solid Box— 

Columbian Hardware Co., Gieveland. oO. 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay a 
Tower & Lyon Co., % Gates St., 

New York. 

Vises, Tubing. Polished— 
Hollands Mfg. Co,, Erie, Pa. 
Vanderman Plumbing & Heating Co., 

Willimantic, Ct, 

Vises, Woodworkers’— 
Athol Machine Co,, Athol, Mass. 
Barbour-Stockwell Co,, Cambridgeport, 


Mase, 
Columbian Hardware Co., Cleveland, O. 
Emmert Mfg. Co., erhee. Pa 
Fox Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hollands Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. : 
Oliver Machinery Co. Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 
Prentiss Vise Co., 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass. 
Volt Meters— 
(See Meters, Recording Volt.) 
Wads, Gun— 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridge- 


wrt Ct. 
aifle Irons— 
(See Irons, Waffle.) 
Waging Wire—_ . 
(See Wire Pointing.) 
Wages and Carriage Ma- 
chinery— : 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O, 
Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. 
wre teee Axles, Chains, &c.— 
See Axles, ae, &c.) 
Wagons, Boys’— 
Hill- Standard Mfg. %Eo., Anderson, Ind. 
wWaxens. Delivery— 
Greamene m Works, Sycamore, III. 
ner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga 


won an 
Kilbourne & a fg. Co.,Columbus,0O. 
Wagons, Live Stock— 
Sycamore Wagon Works, Sycamore, III. 
Wagons, Mill— 
Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 
Jackson Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Kilbourne Jacobs Mfg. Co. “Columbus,0. 
Waist Hangers— 
See _—— arment and Trouser.) 
a iters. Dum 
Bneest Elevator Co., 408 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, ; 
Gus Mfg. & Machine Co., Bridgeport, 


t. 
Morse, Williams & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sidney gulerator her Co. Sidney, O. 


idel eae ing, Pa, 
Btonn Site Newark, N. 


J. 

Warner tg. Co. Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Warsaw Elevator Co., Warsaw, N. Y. 
Waiters, Silver_Plated— 

International Silver Co., 9-13 Maiden 
Lane, New York, 
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of manufacturers being represented than ever before, 
with a corresponding expansion in the classification of 
products, there being nearly 8200 separate headings and 
cross references. The space in the directory actually de- 
voted to manufacturers and their manufactures now ag- 
gregates 311 pages, one of which is reproduced herewith, 
to show the compact yet clear typographical arrangement. 
The trade will doubtless welcome this useful, convenient 
and elaborate compilation of data in regard to Hardware 
and related manufactures, 

ill eS 





THE new plant of the Capitol Lock-Nut & Washer 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been completed, and is 
equipped with the most modern machinery obtainable 
for the manufacture of Nuts, Track and Machine Bolts, 
Structural Rivets, Washers and the Gaines Automatic 
Lock Nut, which is referred to as one of the most simple 


Meyer, Wilson & Co. have reestablished themselves at 
2030 Lyon street, San Francisco. They state that most 
houses, their own included, are preparing to move down 
town again, as quickly as possible. This firm suffered 
very little by earthquake and conflagration and fully ap- 
preciates its good fortune. 

Edwin Jones, for 21 years with Osborn & Alexander, 
San Francisco, and later with Alexander Yost Company, 
the last five years as general manager, has disposed of his 
interest in that house and is starting a new business in 
the same line, at 1466 Market street. Mr. Jones will ap- 
preciate catalogues and quotations from manufacturers 
at this address. 


a 


S. W. Pierce has purchased the interest of D. C. Mar- 
but in the Monett Hardware Company, Monett, Mo. 


atetee ne 
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The Hardware Store of Neal & Brinker Company. 


ij NINTH ARTICLE. 


EADERS of the previous articles of this series have 
R doubtless observed that a principle kept promi 
nently in mind in arranging the stock of Neal & Brinker 
Company is that all goods on view should have, as far 
as possible, the same appearance and set-up as in actual 
use. This is a great convenience to buyers, especially 
transients who are not in the habit of purchasing Hard- 
ware and may require articles which are little more than 
a name to them and the varieties of which are entirely 
unknown. In many cases, of course, the application of 





Fig. 58.—Rack Built to Accommodate Vises.—The Different De- 
signs Are Set Up in Groups Graduated According to Size. 


this principle of showing goods is not a difficult matter. 
With some lines, however, considerable study is neces- 
sary and special fixtures have to be built to accommodate 
them. Fig. 58 shows a substantial rack on the main 
floor supporting a large line of Vises. The rack is about 
7 feet long by 4 feet high, and is constructed of 15-inch 
planks, with the exception of the top shelf, holding the 
smaller Vises, which is a 1l-inch board. Each of the 
four sections of the rack is about 1 foot high. The 
different designs of Vises are set up in groups graduated 





Fig. 59.—T'ool Cabinet Standing Open on Counter.—Blow Torches 
on Bracket Shelves Below. 


according to size, the heavier styles occupying the lower 
shelves. The cut also shows some samples of Jack 
Screws, which are set up on the floor at the base of the 
rack. 


In Fig. 59 is indicated the method of displaying Tool 
Chests and Cabinets, several of which are arranged on a 
counter with doors swung open, showing the entire assort- 
ment of Tools which each contains. It goes without say- 
ing that outfits thus displayed are much more effective 
and better calculated to sell than if stacked up with 





Fig. 60.—Samples of Pulley Blocks on the End of Wall Case, 
Basement Stairway at the Left. 


doors or covers closed, as is the case in many stores. 
Fig. 59 also shows a couple of shelves supported by 
brackets on the side of the counter, on which are arranged 
samples of Plumbers’ and Painters’ Blow Torches. The 
wookwork is covered with dark green cloth to increase 
the effectiveness of the display. Plumbers’ Furnaces oc- 
cupy similar shelves adjoining those shown in the illus- 
tration. 

The stock of Pulley Blocks carried by Neal & Brinker 





Fig. 61.—Section of Rack in Subcellar Accommodating Blocks. 


Company is very large and includes an almost unlimited 
variety. Samples of Blocks, Fig. 60, are displayed on the 
main floor, occupying the end of a wall case described in 
a previous article. They are hung from hooks or screw 
eyes into which their own hooks are inserted, although in 
some cases the latter are too large to fit and loops com- 
prising several turns of wire are made to connect the 
hooks of the Blocks with the screw eyes in the wall. The 
stock of Pulley Blocks is kept in racks in the subcellar, 
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Fig. 61, extending nearly half way round the wall space, 
as will be observed from the plan given in Fig. 62. The 
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Fig. 62.—Plan of subcellar. 
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frame of rack is made of thick planks and the Blocks are 
hung on lengths of wrought iron pipe running as large 
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as 2 inches in diameter in the lower tiers, on which the 
heavier Blocks are hung. As a rule, the lengths of pipe 
run through holes bored in the uprights of the frame, 
but in the case of the upper tier, where lighter Blocks are 
hung, there are two lengths of smaller pipe which run on 
either side of the uprights, being supported by cross 
bars, as shown in the cut. Large square cheek Blocks are 
not hung on the racks, but are laid close together on 
edge on broad shelves built up from the floor in the rear 
of the subcellar, their location being indicated in Fig. 62. 

(To be continued.) 

mplbigenctaeteliblyy iiiblin 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
MELpourRNeE, April 19, 1906. 
HE Hardware trade here is experiencing somewhat 
increased business of late. The country has had 
good rainfalls and farmers are rejoicing accordingly and 
ordering freely in Farm Implements and Fencing mate- 
rials. Building is active alike in the chief cities of the 
Commonwealth and in the country towns, and this sec- 
tion of the Hardware trade is in an eminently satisfac- 
tory state, with every prospect of continuing so. 

Harvest returns for the season 1905-1906 are not 
yet in, but there is no doubt the figures will be among 
the biggest we have yet seen. The country is being laid 
under greater area of production every year, and Aus- 
tralia would “ boom” could she only secure a good class 
of immigrants. 

The International Harvester Company continues to 
thrive in spite of all the hard things said about its 
methods by local manufacturers. Still, there can be no 
doubt that increased duties will sooner or later be put on 
American (or other) importations of Harvesters and 
farmers’ Implements generally. This desirable action 
would have been taken long ago in any live country. 
But Australian Parliaments consist generally of office 
seeking men, eager for the appointments of “ Royal Com- 
missions,” with consequent emoluments, and possessing 
the highest form of ability in the art of prolonging in- 
quiries, while local industries languish. 

The picnic season has just been with us, and a big 
proportion of the wholesale houses have had their an- 
nual outing. The Victorian Hardware Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual outing some weeks ago, and with 
wives and families the attendance totaled about 1500. 
This association is thoroughly alive in every way and 
has done much to promote the advancement of its mem- 
bers. 

Rabbitproof Wire Netting is in extensive demand 
throughout Australia, and unfortunately will be a heavy 
and steady requirement for some years to come. New 
South Wales alone has erected to date over 40,000 miles 


of this Fencing. 
a 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & MFG. COMPANY. 


HE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Bel- 
4 knap Hardware & Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky., 
was held on the 24th inst. The following officers and 
directors were elected: William R. Belknap, president; 
Morris B. Belknap, vice-president; William Heyburn, 
vice-president; John W. Price, vice-president; Richard 
I. James, secretary; Harry S. Perkins, treasurer; M. R. 
Porter, assistant secretary; A. D. Allen assistant treas- 
urer. Directors, William R. Belknap, Morris B. Belknap, 
William Heyburn, John W. Price, R. I. James, Harry 8. 
Perkins, Arthur D. Allen, M. R. Porter, Charles W. Al- 
len. Reports showed that the company had spent approx- 
imately $400,000 during the past fiscal year for new build- 
ings and improvements. The plant now consists of eight 
buildings with about 1,000,000 square feet of floor space. 
Underground tubes connect all the buildings, and 65 
telephone stations are in use. 
calivesteaniiaiaibies 
ONEIDA ComMuNITY, Oneida, N. Y., has acquired an 
interest in the Animal Trap Company, Lititz, Pa. F. W. 
Shultz retains his interest in the latter company, and 
will continue as manager. The business will be con- 
tinued along the same lines as formerly, with, of course, 
the benefit .of the experience and advice of the Oneida 
Company. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


The style of the S. J. Stebbins Hardware Company, 
Chicago, has been changed to the Stebbins Hardware 
Company and the capital stock increased from $75,000 to 
$150,000, 


George Brown has succeeded Brown & Garrison, Hard- 
ware, Implements and General Store, at Asotin, Wash. 


The Winchester Hardware Company, Winchester, 
Wash., is building a 30 x 60 foot addition to its store, to 
be used for Implements. 


The Olson-Cowan Implement Company, Walla Walla, 
Wash., was recently incorporated, with a capital of $10,- 
000. 


Henry Herboth has succeeded to the Implement and 
Hardware business of Bernard Jacobs at Uniontown, 
Wash. 


J. W. Johnson of Oakesdale, Wash., has merged ‘his 
stock of Implements and Hardware with the general stock 


of F. C. Davidson at Oakesdale. The new firm is styled 
Davidson & Johnson. 


The Hardware firm of Ackerman, Jepson & Co., Titus- 
ville, Pa., has recently dissolved. E. H. Williams has re- 
tired, and the business will be continued at the old stand 
under the style of Ackerman & Jepson. 


The partnership of Myers & Dawes, Tahlequah, Ind. 
Ter., has been dissolved, Mr. Dawes’ interest having been 
bought by Louis Myers, who will continue the business. 


C. H. Edmands, a veteran merchant of Springfield, 
Ill, who has been in the Hardware business for more 
than 50 years, has sold his store and stock. On May 1 
his son, F. E. Edmands, will open up in a new building 
with a new stock of Stoves and Tinware. 

S. F. Brown, Oxnard, Cal., has sold his Hardware, 
Stove and Paint business to Oxnard Furniture & Plumb- 
ing Company, composed of F. A. Borchard, R. D. Snively 
and R. B. Witman. 


Andrew Klein has sold his Hardware business in 
Bradshaw, Neb., to C. L. Smith Company. 


The Hardware and Saddlery business of J. W. Gull, 


Hayes Center, Neb., has been bought by R. E. Counce & 
Co. 


W. C. Dorsey, Louisville, Neb., has been succeeded in 


the Hardware and furniture business by Dorsey & 
Lohnes. 


F, E. Schmidt Hardwate Company has been incorpo- 
rated to conduct a Hardware, Implement and Plumbing 
business at Gillespie, Ill. 


Floyd Buchanan has bought the Hardware business 
of Gray & Magner, Silver Creek, Neb. 


J. C. Elliott & Co., Mulhall, Okla., have incorporated 
under the name of Beaver Valley Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company. 


Gibbs & Stout, Enid, Okla., have been succeeded by 
Gibbs & Shaklee, who will continue the Hardware, Stove, 
Paint and Sporting Goods business on an enlarged scale. 


Joseph Wright has sold his Hardware, Stove, Paint 
and Sporting Goods store in Wilcox, Neb., to David 
Wedean. 


C. P. Portrum has purchased the Hardware and Fur- 
niture store of L. Harris, Pittsburg, Kan. 


J. C. Lewis Company, Antigo, Wis., has moved into 
new and more commodious quarters near its old lpca- 
tion, which it has occupied for nearly 23 years. The 
company has disposed of its Implement and Vehicle 
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business and will give its entire attention to Hardware, 
&e. 

Farwell Bros. have purchased the Hardware business 
of W. H. Elliott, Little River, Kan. 


———_—_>-e—_____ 


C. W. GAUSE COMPANY. 


W. GAUSE, late of Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden 
‘ Company, San Francisco, and formerly with the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, has just organ- 
ized the C. W. Gause Company, the business of which will 
be that of factors in Hardware and kindred products, 
for domestic and export trade, in San Francisco. The 
company has a temporary office at 314 San Pablo avenue, 
Oakland. The company announces its entrance on the 
field in a postal card in which the cable address is given 
as “ Keep-a-Goin’,” and quote the following lines, with 
an added stanza characteristic of San Francisco’s cour- 
age and resourcefulness : 
EARTHQUAKE PHILOSOPHY. 


“If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep-a-goin’, 

If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep-a-goin’, 

’Tain’t no use to sit and whine 

When the fish ain’t on your line, 

Bait your hook and keep a tryin’— 
Keep-a-goin’. 


II. 

“ When the weather kills your crops, 
Keep-a-goin’, 

When you tumble from the top, 
Keep-a-goin’. 

S'pose you’re out of every dime, 

Gettin’ broke ain’t any crime, 

Tell the world you're feelin’ fine— 
Keep-a-goin’.”’ 


Ill. 

If a fakir predicts a quake, 
Keep-a-goin’, 

And if Mother Earth does shake, 
Keep-a-goin’. 

*Tain’t no use to whine and cry 

If your trade is knocked sky high, 

We'll stick to ’Frisco, you and I— 
Keep-a-goin’. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom maav- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From Taytor & WiLson Company, Norfolk, Va., deal- 
ers in blacksmiths’ and coach makers’ supplies, iron, 
steel, &c. 


From W. HATFIELD, who has succeeded to the Hard- 
ware business of Hatfield & Aten, Ragen, Neb. 


FRoM HAMANN & Son, Leshara, Neb., whose stock of 
Hardware, Stoves, Paints, Sporting Goods and Vehicles 
has been damaged by fire. 


From Preasopy Harpware Company, Peabody, Kan., 
which has engaged in the Hardware business, under the 
management of C. C. Carey. 


THE NATIONAL BULLETIN. 


HE NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION has determined to issue its official organ, the 
National Hardware Bulletin, as a monthly publication 
hereafter, commencing with the May number, which has 
just come to hand. The first monthly issue is an inter- 
esting and attractive one, with matter, especially that re- 
lating to catalogue house competitions, which will doubt- 
less prove entertaining and instructive to the members of 
the association ,and should prove a valuable aid in carry- 
ing out its plans. The Bulletin is published as heretofore 
from Argos, Ind., the residence of M. L. Corey, the effi- 
cient secretary of the association. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. ine c'cooa Bathroom Fixtures on the side wall 


This department is for the description of ap- The window containing Chafing Dishes, &c., had a 


proved methods of carrying on and eatending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


CROWDED DISPLAYS 
THAT SOLD GOODS. 


white background, and the other window a yellow back- 
ground. Both windows were prepared by J. T. Rowand, 
who is connected with the firm. 


ADVERTISING IN A SMALL TOWN. 


BY CLARFIELD. 
Uerchants in the Small Cities and Towns Can 


HE accompanying illustrations are of two window Often Do More Distinctive Advertising and Se- 
displays made simultaneously by the Springfield cure Greater Proportionate Returns Than Their 


Hardware Company, Springfield, Ohio. 





These exhibits... City Cousins. 

T first thought a statement like that 
A will seem somewhat incongruous, 
but let us look into the facts. In the 
smaller towns and villages less progress 
has been made along these lines than 
in the cities. It never fails that the 
man who does his work in a different 
way than his neighbor at once attracts 
attention to himself. 

Still, radical extremes are as unde- 
sirable in these localities as they are 
elsewhere, because they are likely to at- 
tract a certain percentage of unfavor- 
able notice as well as favorable atten- 
tion. It is not the extremist who wins 
permanent success, but it is he who can 
quickly grasp a new idea and weigh its 
merits and apply it to his requirements. 
Therefore, the man who first adopts a 
good business idea in his locality nat- 
urally reaps the greatest benefit from it. 
The Country Merchant Has a Certain 

Advantage 
over the city man in the fact that there 
is less competition for new ideas in his 
field and less struggle than there is in 
the city to attain success and amass 
fortunes quickly. Life in a country 
town is so much more deliberate than In 
the large cities that a man who shows a 


Springfield Hardware Company’s Window of Chafing Dishes, Steins, Table and reasonable amount of enterprise can get 
Pocket Cutlery, éc. better results in proportion to his invest- 


were productive of many sales, as the 
firm’s windows usually are, much care 
being given to this method of securing 
the attention of the public. Some may 
perhaps criticise the windows as con- 
taining too many goods, yet they were 
selling windows intended to do their own 
talking, and they brought results—and 
very satisfactory ones, too. Sales were 
made direct from the window, and no 
articles were replaced during the week 
of the sale, which of itself was a good 
advertisement, the steadily diminishing 
stock suggesting to the observer some 
thought such as “ these goods are going; 
I had better buy now.” At the end of 
the week both windows were practically 
bare of goods. Every article shown had 
the price marked in plain and easily 
read figures. 

One of the windows showed Chafing 
Dishes, Baking Dishes, Bread Boats, 
Waiters, Old English Copper and Pew- 
ter Steins, Pitchers and Tankards, Cof- 
fee Percolators, Candlesticks, Scissor 
and Razor Sets, Safety Razor Sets, 
Manicure Sets, Fancy Pocket Knives and 
Cases, Nut Sets and Cracks, Pearl and 
Ivory Table Knives in Cases, and odds 
and ends. 

The other window was made up 
largely of Plated and Copper Coffees 
and Teas, Fancy Thermometers, Five 





Springfteld Hardware Company’s Window of Coffee and Tea Pots, Thermometers, 
Carving Sets, éc. 


O’Clock Teas, Fine Skates, Fancy Cuspidors, Copper and ments and his surroundings than can the city merchant. 


Nickel Nursery Heaters and Alcohol Stoves, Carving 


G 


This statement will be disputed, but nevertheless it 
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will stand investigation. In controversion of this state 
ment many will point to the fact that men who have 
been only passable successes in small places have gone 
into the large cities and by dint of great courage and 
perseverance have succeeded almost beyond their own ex- 
pectation. But it will be found that these men were 
made of the 


Right Sort of Stuff 


and it is also true that they rose to the occasion in their 
new surroundings and in many cases the new environ- 
ment and the greater opportunities made their success. 
The fierce competition sharpened their wits and polished 
their business abilities, making of them clean-cut busi- 
ness diamonds, which were no less diamonds when they 
existed in the rough away back in the country. The 
small requirements of the village life and the lax com- 
petition of the country places would never have given the 
opportunity of cutting and polishing these diamonds out 
of the rough state. 


Advertising in Its Strictest Sense 


covers everything which a store does to attract atten- 
tion, no matter what the nature of the effort may be. 
Therefore nearly every enterprising move of the coun- 
try merchant may be generally classified under this 
heading. If he gives his store decorations more atten- 
tion than his neighbor then he is doing at least one 
thing better than his competitors and is on the right 
road to successful business effort. 


Newspaper Advertising. 


.The country merchant as a rule gives less attention 
to his newspaper advertising than to any other medium 
that he employs to attract public attention. In addition 
to the fact that he shows less energy in this direction 
he often permits his card to stand for a length of time 
without any change of copy. This is one of the first 
things which modern competition and enterprise over- 
comes in every business. Advertising space in the 
papers, the cost of which represents a considerable per- 
centage of the year’s net profits, should certainly be 
made to bring back every cent which can be gleaned 
from the investment. 


There Is Only One Way 
to do this, and that is by keeping good space clean and 
attractive. It is not necessary in most country papers 
to go into any extensive scheme of illustration or elab- 
orate composition. A good, straightforward presenta- 
tion of facts with a few simple attractive bold headlines 
will accomplish the right results. 

A new subject should be dealt with every time a new 
issue of the paper comes out. Not all of the various 
announcements should be issued in the same style any 
more than several personal statements which are made 
to influence trade should be made in exactly the same 
manner to different natures. 


Circulars and Other Mediums. 

The same principles may be applied to all class of 
advertising which the local merchant may publish, but 
there are many conditions which will differ in various 
localities. The country merchant whose business prom- 
ises development enough to make use of it may often 
find it profitable to issue an inexpensive folder or cata- 
logue to mail to his farm and his suburban trade in 
order to counteract to some extent the efforts of the 
mail order houses. 


Success Sometimes Limited. 


The success of the country: merchant is sometimes 
limited by the small trade within reach of his store. 
Thus he has an obstacle to meet which is entirely un- 
known to the merchant in the larger city ‘or in a more 
swiftly growing locality. If the location is such that 
the business cannot be increased beyond a certain point 
on account of the small population or the slew growth 
in population in the vicinity, the merchant must be ex- 
tremely careful not to expend more money on these lines 
than his business can afford. 

A good way to avoid this danger is to have an ex- 
penditure for advertising purposes based upon a.certain 
given percentage of the net income of the business. This 
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will avoid all danger of spending more money than the 
business affords; in fact it is a plan which has been 
adopted by very many of the most notable business suc- 
cesses. 


AGE 


HARDWARE MERCHANTS’ CATALOGUES, 
BOOKLETS, &c. 


Henry Mohr Hardware Company, Tacoma, Wash., has issued 
a folder under the title of “ Spring Hints.” It is well printed on 
paper of good quality and effectively calls attention to Garden 
Tools, Fencing, Clothes Wringers, Food Choppers, &c. 


Ed. Henderson, Lake Mills, Iowa, has issued a “ Hardware 
Catalogue and Price-List,” in which a few selections from his 
extensive line are illustrated. Comparison of his goods and 
prices is invited with other catalogues which may be in the pos- 
session of those to whom the publication was sent. The prepara- 
tion of the matter contained in the catalogue was intrusted to 
Mr. Henderson’s son, 18 years old, who is associated with him in 
the business, and whose first attempt at getting up a catalogue 
is very creditable. 


H. Goldblatt Hardware Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
issued a booklet entitled *‘ Goldblatt’s Handy Book for Plaster- 
ers.”” The object of the booklet, as set forth, is to intelligently 
present to the plasterer the difference in quality and price of 
each tool. It also calls attention to a number of new tools in 
this line. 


In his May poster BH. M. Austin, Litchfield, Ill., gives promi- 
nent place to the claim that since adding furniture and carpets 
to his former line of Hardware, Vehicles, Harness, Sporting 
Goods, Paints, &c., he has furnished complete “184 homes in 32 
towns in 12 counties and two States.’ Mr. Austin distributes 
over 5000 of these posters monthly. 


An attractively printed catalogue is that of the Manchester 
Hardware Company, Manchester, N. H., which next year wili 
round out a half century of successful business growth at the 
same stand. This is the company’s first catalogue, and with 
illustrations, prices and descriptive text gives a good idea of 
the extensive assortment of Hardware and Tools, Paints, Sport- 
ing Goods, Photographic Goods, House Furnishings, &c., carried. 
A special offer, good until July 1, entitles the purchaser of goods 
ordered from the catalogue to the amount of $5 or over to a 
valuable present. 


Jarratt & Love, Nashville. Tenn., have issued their seventh 
annual spring catalogue, in which Screen Doors and Windows, 
Wire Cloth, Refrigerators, Water Coolers and other summer 
goods are effectively brought to the attention of their customers. 
The front cover of the catalogue is embellished with an exterior 
view of the store, an interior view being given on the back cover. 
This catalogue, besides being given out in the store, was mailed 
to a carefully selected list of desirable parties in all walks of life 
which it has taken several years to compile. 


The Walter Hardware Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., in 
the May number of its Hardware Store News, calls attention to 
House Cleaning Utensils, Garden Implements, Vapor Stoves, 
Fencing, &c. ‘There are a number of notes about new goods, in 
the introductory to which the policy of the company of keeping 
their lines up to date and free from stickers or shop worn goods 
is referred to. There is also a column of house cleaning hints 
and a chapter on the subject of Oil Stoves. 


In connection with its “‘ Ninth Annual Advertising and Bar- 
gain Days,” April 5, 6 and 7, Wooster Hardware Company, 
Wooster, Ohio, issued an ingenious latch folder which was in- 
tended to convey the idea that the company’s “latch string is 
out” during these special sales days. Presenting the folder at 
the store on the bargain days entitled the holder, if an adult, to 
a Buggy Whip free of charge whether or not a purchase was 
made. During these days samples of Agricultural Implements 
and Machinery were shown in operation, driven by a gasoline 
engine on the premises. As usual, the enterprise of the com- 
pany was liberally rewarded in the way of spot sales, while a 
good foundation was laid for future business from the multitude 
of visitors on Hardware, Buggies, Harness, Implements, &c. 

—-—>+e—___. 


T. J. Giblin, Vail, Ia., has sold a half interest in his 
Hardware and Stove store to Richard McGuire, the busi- 
ness being continued under the style of Giblin & McGuire. 
The firm carries Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic 
Goods, Gasoline Engines, Incubators and Cream Sepa- 
rators. 


Nelson D. Phelps of Phelps Bros., Hardware mer- 
chants, Barre, Mass., has purchased the interest in the 


firm of his brother, Henry A. Phelps. The business has 
been incorporated as the N. D. Phelps Company, with 
$25,000 capital stock and these officers: President and 
treasurer, N. D. Phelps; vice-president, Robert B. Inglis; 
secretary, H. A. Richardson. 
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INLAND EMPIRE IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


EREWITH we present portraits of the officers of the 
Inland Empire Implement and Hardware Dealers’ 
Association and of the Washington Hardware and Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association, which 
has been successfully launched under the auspices of the 





E. B. LUCAS. R. L. SPIKER. 


Inland Empire organization. E. W. Evenson of Spokane 
is the indefatigable secretary of both associations. The 
other officers are as follows: Inland Empire Association : 
President, E. E. Lucas, Davenport, Wash.; first vice- 





A. URBAHN. E. W. EVENSON. 

president, R. L. Spiker, Nez Perces, Idaho; second vice- 
president, A. Urbahn, Spokane, Wash.; treasurer, J. A. 
Fridaker, Spokane, Wash. Washington Fire Insurance 
Association: President, W. P. Lucas, Davenport, Wash. ; 





J. A. FUDAKER. 


W. P. LUCAS. 


vice-president, C. A. Loy, Fairfield, Wash.; treasurer, 
Frank H. Shaw, Spokane, W asb. 

The Inland Empire Association embraces merchants 
located in eastern Washington and western Idaho. 
A very creditable proportion of the Hardwaremen in this 
section of the country is represented on the membership 
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roll as a result of energetic and persistent canvassing, 
and there will be no relaxing in the efforts to still further 





C. A. LOY. 


FRANK H. SHAW. 


increase the numerical strength and influence of the as- 
sociation during the coming year. 


° NR 


AMERICAN SMALL TOOLS FOR GERMANY, 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


HAVE been asked by an American manufacturer if it 
l would pay to send over small tools, such as screw 
drivers and awls and their handles. To this I would say 
most emphatically, “No.” There are too many such 
things of low grade sold over here at prices with which 
no American maker could compete, at least in this market, 
and perhaps not in any other. I have just bought at re 
tail prices a wood awl with (supposed) chisel point, 2% 
inches long, exclusive of the tang, and one of 1 inch; the 
first with a varnished wooden handle 4% inches long, 
the second with a similar one of 3% inches; each handle 
having an iron ferrule, and all for the enormous sum of 
12 pfennings, equal to a trifle less than 3 cents United 
States money. It is true that the stock of the tools proper 
is not first class (I shall use the larger one as a screw 
driver only), the handles have been turned between cen- 
ters, so that at the butt there is a small center hole and 
a somewhat rough place, which do not increase one’s com- 
fort; but for all that, one can work with them after a 


fashion, and the dealers can sell them, and as yet keep 
no other kind in stock. 


Hand Jig Saws. 

There are probably more hand jig saws used in Ger- 
many than in any other country—certainly more per head 
of population. Every small boy is supposed to get one, 
some Christmas or other, as a reward of virtue or an in- 
centive to industry or because it is the “correct thing,” 
and his work therewith adorns the “present table” at 
Christmas and on birthdays. Yet Americans seem to 
have left this field to the Germans and Swiss. I think 
that both the bows and the blades could be furnished by 
us, particularly if provision were made for using the 
short blades resulting from breakages. If I were in this 
business I would furnish the blades in rolls like wire and 
let the dealers cut them off to suit the customers or sell 
them in the roll, for with amateurs—and especially young 
ones—breakages are common and costly. These rolls 
should preferably be on spools for convenience in hand- 
ling, and each kind marked with the width and thickness 
in millimeters and the number of teeth per centimeter. 


—2-e—_____ 


The interests of R. E. Briesenick and Colson Hardware 
Company, Brunswick, Ga., have been consolidated under 
the latter style. The large stock of Machinery and sup- 
plies formerly carried by Mr. Briesenick, who has be- 
come a member of the Colson Company, has been re- 
moved to the Colson establishment. The company has 


rented two additional stores as warehouses for its Hard- 
ware stock. 


C. N. Ellithorpe & Sons have opened a Hardware store 
in Holden’s Block, Palmer, Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Independent Semisteel Registers. ¢ 

Independent Register Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which has for some time been a manufacturer of cast 
iron registers, is now marketing what is known as the 
semisteel register, which is referred to as combining 
the advantages of both cast iron and steel goods. The 
face of this register is cast iron of attractive design, with 
farge open area and, it is claimed, absolutely free from 
spring. The bottom is made of heavy steel, which being 
lighter than iron, is said to be easier to handle, less liable 
to breakage, and cheaper to ship by freight. Being shal- 
lower in Aepth, it also requires less storage room. The 
valves afe declared to fit closer than in cast iron regis- 
ters, eitirely shutting off the heat when they are closed. 


am Hynson Tool & Supply Company. 


ao Hynson Tool & Supply Company, 9-11 South Tenth 


street, St. Louis, Mo., has enlarged the base of its 


Champion barrel heater, so that it will take a larger size 
barrel than the ordimary package, being especially 


. adapted to beer cooperage. The company has lately put 


on the market a combined punch and shear, catalogued 
as number 3. ’ 





Butterfield & Co. 

Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt., include in their 
1906 catalogue and price-list a full line of solid hand 
reamers, locomotive reamers and shell reamers. The 
manufacture of these goods is a new departure for the 
firm. 


Auto Fire Protector. 


Empire Rubber Mfg. Company, Trenton, N. J., New 
York office, 88 Reade street, is manufacturing an auto 
tire protector made of the same extra quality of rubber 
and duck of which tires are made. It is laced over the 
tire through ten eyelets through heavy duck and rubber, 
and will run through mud and water without hardening 
or cracking. It is designed to lace over the outside cas- 
ing of the tire when it has been cut, to prevent the inner 
tube bulging through the opening and bursting. 

——_~7--e—___—_—_ 
Ely’s Dandy Broom Holder. 


The actompanying illustration represents a broom 
holder, made of cast iron, finished in black japan. It is 





Ely’s Dandy Broom Holder. 


alluded to as a sure catch—the heavier the load the 

tighter it locks. The device is simple in construction and 

is offered by Theo. J. Ely Mfg. Company, Girard, Pa. , 
a 


Imperial Self Heating Sad Iron. 


A self heating sad iron, referred to as convenient and 
economical, is herewith presented. It consists of a sad 
iron in connection with a gas generator and feeder and 
hydrocarbon reservoir. The main body and top plate of 
the flat iron is made of cast iron, polished and heavily 
nickel plated ; the reservoir is made of heavy gauge spun 
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brass, reinforced, buffed and nickel plated. At its interior 
the base is hollowed out to provide a combustion chamber, 
in which the gas generator and feeder is placed. A block 
fits in the cut away portion in the rear wall of the base, 
and the supply pipe, which leads from the lower end of 
the reservoir and communicates with the gas generator 
and feeder, fits in the cut away portion at the forward 
upper end of the base. A cover plate with an upright 
at its forward end and an upright at its rear end is pro- 





Imperial Self Heating Sad Iron, 


vided to retain the generator and feeder firmly in posi- 
tion within the combustion chamber of the base. A 
handle for the iron is attached to the upper ends of the 
uprights and a circular heat guard, attached at its ends 
to the uprights, is provided below the handle. By open- 
ing the needle valve in the closing plug of the hydrocar- 
bon reservoir and the needle valve in the block a supply 
of hydro carbon liquid is permitted to flow into the cup- 
shaped depression of the base. This supply of hydrocar- 
bon liquid, when ignited, serves to initially heat the block 
and vaporize the hydrocarbon passing through the pas- 
sage therein. The hydrocarbon vapor jets through an 
aperture into the upper passage of the block and pas- 
sage of the gas generator and feeder. Passing along the 
passage the vapor enters the hollowed out portion at the 
lower end of the gas generator and feeder and is ignited 
below the perforated plate. The flame emerging from 
the perforations of the plate serves to effectually heat 
the sad iron. In this sad iron the vapor is delivered 
in a downward direction to the center of the hollowed 
out portion at the bottom of the generator and feeder, 
and is evenly distributed throughout the combustion 
chamber of the iron, causing all parts to be uniformly | 
heated. If desired compressed air may be supplied 
to the hydrocarbon reservoir through its closing plug 
from any suitable source of supply and will pro- 
duce a steadier and stronger flame, and aid combus- 
tion generally. The self heating sad iron holds only one- 
sixth of a quart of oil. The iron is being manufactured 
and placed on the market by the Imperial Brass. Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, Ill., who name among its good qual- 
ities ability to keep an even temperature, economy of 
time, because of saving the time required to heat a stove 
and the replacing of irons, and economy in money be- 
cause of the infinitesimal cost of fuel, 
—_—_3-- 


Mirror Decoy Rat and Mouse Traps. 


Piggott Mfg. Company, 9-13 Woodward avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., is putting on the market the mirror decoy 
traps for rats and mice, both: being of the same style, 
but different in size. The feature of the trap, which is 





illustrated herewith, is the decoy mirror across the front 
of the trap and directly behind the bait trigger. The trap 
does not have to be covered with anything when set. It 
is also recommended for catching squirrels, Weasels, 
gophers, &c. 
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Divine’s Red Devil Water Motor. 
* 


The Divine Water Motor Company, Utica, N. Y., for 


which the Smith & Hemenway Company, 108-110 Duane 
street, New York, is direct representative, has recently 
put on the market an improved form of the Divine Red 
Devil water motor, for faucet connection, Fig. 1, and a 
larger one, having some distinctive features with a pulley 





Fig. 1.—Divine’s Red Devil Water Motor for Ordinary Use. 


on for belt connection, Fig. 2. Both styles of motors can 
be coupled directly to a threaded sink faucet or bracketed, 
as in Fig. 1, wherever desired, getting the motive power 
by hose connection, this style requiring some provision 
for getting rid of waste water. A universal coupling 
can also be supplied that will permit of attaching these 
motors to plain faucets having no coupling thread. The 
water motor only, for ordinary family use, is listed at 





Fig. 2.—Same Style of Motor, Larger, with Belt Pulley. 


$4.50, but with emery and buffing wheels, pulley and 
polish, listed at $5 each, is designed to furnish power 
for innumerable purposes in grinding, polishing, buffing, 
&ec., that will readily suggest themselves. With 80 
pounds water pressure there is said to be an \% horse- 
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power developed on the small motor and %4 horse-power 
on the larger style, the bucket diameters of which are 
respectively 4 and 6 inches. The normal free speed on 
the motor with 4inch buckets is given as 4500 revolutions 
per minute, both speed and power varying with the water 
pressure. The motor is powerful enough, we are advised, 
to carry buffing wheels up to 5 inches on the small size 
and up to 9 inches diameter on the larger one. In oper- 
ation the water strikes directly eight double cast brass 
nickeled caps or buckets, which are trued up. The buff- 
ing and emery wheels, &c., are held by two metal flanges 
1% inches in diameter, which by a wing nut, to be tight- 
ened by thumb and fingers only, hold the wheels securely. 
The outer dimensions of the shell or casing of the smaller 
motor are 2144 x 5% inches, with 1%-inch outlet and 5-16- 
inch shaft. The shell of the larger motor is 34 x T% 
inches. Another new and important feature is a jointed, 
two piece rest, Fig. 1, which is secured on the arbor cas- 
ing at any desired angle, so that a tool or other article 
can be held true in sharpening, polishing, &c. With the 
smaller motor are included a blue wool buff, 4 x 3% 
inches, box of polishing paste for silver, brass and nick- 
eled work, beveled emery wheel 4 inches in diameter with 
54-inch bevel and a grooved wood pulley 11-16 x 1% 
inches for carrying a round belt. The larger and latest 
motor is similar in construction, but has a pulley on as 
furnished for either a flat belt, as shown in the engrav- 
ing, or with grooved pulley for a round belt. This motor 
has ball bearings and is offered by the makers as capable 
of driving small machines, such as washing and sewing 
machines, wringers, ice cream freezers, horse clippers, 
cream separators, small printing presses, churns, coffee 
mills, meat choppers and kindred commodities. Provision 
is also made for having the motor shaft at different augles 
by using a swiveled coupling, which the company fur- 


nishes. 
A 


Rapid Repair Mill for Cartridges. 


W. P. Markle & Co., St. Louis, Mo., are offering the 
mill for cartridges shown herewith. It resizes, decaps, 
recaps and irons exploded shells, so that they can be 
handled in the loader almost as easily as new shells. 
The mill is described as being strong and durable, weigh- 
ing 40 pounds. The point is made that dealers who 
handle loaded shells complain that there is little profit 





Rapid Repair Mill for Cartridges. 


in them, and that no merchant attempts to carry all of 
the almost endless variety in stock; also that new loads 
as to kind or quantity of powder, shot or wadding, are 
constantly coming into favor, which the merchant cannot 
supply from his stock. It is suggested that a merchant 
having one of these mills can arrange with the local gun 
club to take back all of its empty shells, and can repair 
azd reload them in a perfectly satisfactory manner at 
a cost far less than factory loaded shells. Thus the 
merchant can do away with the item of unsalable stock 
and can supply any load customers call for. It is pointed 
out that the labor of repairing and reloading can be done 
to good advantage by a clerk or porter in otherwise idle 


hours. 
a 


The Heyde-Cox-Townsend Company, Marion, IIl., has 
incorporated with a capital stock of $18,000, to conduct a 
wholesale and retail business in Stoves, Hardware, Har- 
ness, Farming Implements, Paints and Oils. The incor- 
porators are George C. Heyde, A. M. Townsend and T. A. 
Cox. 
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Detroit Combination Tool. 


Detroit Tool Company, Detroit, Mich., is the manu- 
facturer of the Detroit combination tool here shown. The 
device has been evolved in an effort to combine in one 
tool or machine all the necessary equipment of a repair 
shop, comprising a drill, vice, pipe vise, emery wheel, 
anvil, forge and blower. In detail the tool consists of a 
steel faced bed or base, having at one end a stationary 
head stock, at the other a movable tail stock and an 
overhung forge pan. The head stock contains the mechan- 
ism of the rotary blower, drill, grinder and the stationary 
part of the vise and pipe vise jaw. The tail stock serves 
as an anvil, a support for work being drilled and the 
movable member of the ordinary and pipe clamping vises. 
This part slides on the bed between two adjustable guides 
and is operated through a screw by the hand wheel at the 
outer end of the head stock. The air delivered by the 
blower in the head stock is conveyed through a channel 
in the base to the forge at the opposite end. The fan 
shaft of the blower projects through the air intake at 
the front side of the gear case and is fitted to receive 
an emery wheel, the intake being so located as to form a 
current of air drawing the emery dust into the forge and 
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thereby forming a protecting recess, as only the end go- 
ing into the gatchet comes in contact with the nut. The 
ratchets which are pressed in the face of the nut are re- 
ferred to as not impairing its bearing surface. The com- 


Washer. 
Fig. 2.—Washer and Nut of Gaines Lock Nut. 


pany also furnishes a bolt holder, for use with the lock 
nut and washer, when applied to arch bars on car trucks. 
It is explained that the bolt holder obviates the necessity 
of using double nuts, extra length of bolt, extra thread, 


Detroit Combination Tool Model B. 


away from the operator. The blower and emery wheel 
are operated by a crank wheel located on the rear side of 
the gear case. The crank wheel is fitted with a pulley for 
the application of power when so desired. The fan and 
emery wheel are geared 12 to 1 and may be run by hand, 
2000 revolutions per minute. The drill is operated by 
the same driving wheel, being fitted with a clutch ar- 
rangement, so that it may be thrown in and out of gear 
at the will of the operator, and either drill or blower 
may be operated independently of each other. The emery 
wheel is of special construction, having an open center, 
with the spokes beveled propeller fan fashion to throw 
the air into the blower intake. The accessories furnished 
with the tool include drills, a blacksmith’s hardy and 
tongs and a crucible holder for holding a crucible or 
metal ladle over the fire. This also may be used for 
holding a soldering iron when it is desired to heat it 
over the forge fire. The tool is made in two models, A 
and B, listing at $25 and $50, respectively. i) 
——_ +e. 


Gaines Automatic Lock Nut. 


The Capitol Lock Nut & Washer Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, is offering the automatic lock nut shown in the ac- 
companying cuts. In Fig. 1 the device is illustrated as 


Fiy. 1.—Gaines Automatic Lock Nut. 


applied to rail joints and shows the tongue, which is a 
part of the square washer, protruding into the ratchet 
face nut. The washer and nut used for rails are illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, which shows how the tongue is made. 
The tongue is only one-half the thickness of the washer, 


cost of drilling holes for cotter pins, cost of pins, and 
saves the labor of one man to hold the bolt. 
8 Oe 


Lasher’s Spring-In Handle Pot Cover and 
Cabinet. 


C. W. Lasher Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa, is 
offering the pot covers, with spring-in handle, and stock 
cabinet for holding them, as illustrated in the accom- 
panying cuts. The cabinet is referred to as being finely 
finished. Each shelf is numbered and the 24 shelves 
accommodate 24 sizes of covers, from 714 to 13% inches. 
The bin at the bottom is for handles, all of which fit any 


Lasher’s Spring-in Handle Pot Cover and Cabinet. 


size of cover. The nickeled steel handles are sprung 
into the recesses in the covers, the operation requiring but 
a moment and are held there, it is explained, as firmly as 
if riveted. No hammer is required to clinch the handles, 
and as each size of cover is kept separate there is no 
need of rummaging in a pile of miscellaneous covers to 
find the size desired. The company is furnishing the 
cabinet with a full assortment of covers and handles 
and shows that there is a good profit on the investment, 
with the cabinet free, when the first stock has been sold. 
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Ely’s Dandy Mop Head No. 13. 


Theo. J. Ely Mfg. Company, Girard, Pa., is offering the 
mop head here shown. The coil spring is made of the 
best coppered steel spring wire and is alluded to as having 





Ely’s Dandy Mop Head No, 18. 


an unusually large number of coils, which adds to the 
life of the spring. The lever is made of steel, and has 
a double bearing connection with the spring, which ob- 
viates the necessity of a ring in connection with the 
lever. Metal parts are coppered finish and the heads 
are provided with red or white handles. 


—————_~<--@ 


Criss Cross Gun Rod. 


The Reversible Tube Cleaner Company, Worcester, 
Mass., is putting on the market the gun rod shown here- 


tr) tin iii ed 


Criss Cross Gun Rod. 


with. It is made in three sections, which screw tightly 
together when it is desired to use it, and which, when 
taken apart, permit the rod to be carried in a case 11 
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be pomestio, PUB ce cenese » es tongs" 
Red, Bislne recesses Medium "White. 
ed, ponified....... 


Nentafoot. prime... 


Black, Summer................ 
Glider” Tight. Aitered 
y linder, o i Fitered. givevinap * 7 
araffine, gravity........ , 
Paraffine, 903 gravity.......... 12%@13 Colors in Oil— eh 
poragne. $83 gravity.......... en Black, Lampblack............... 12 @14 
Ben enccseesesescece 4 | Blue, Chinese....................36 @46 
In small lots %¢ advances. Blue, Prussian................... 32 @36 





THE IRON 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 





@31% Whiting, Common,...9# 100 Ib .43@ .48 
Whiting, Gilders.,..... P100bh .B@ 5 
Prime "381%4@39 Whiting, Ex. Gilders,? 100 .4@ .60 


Putty, Commercial-—» 100 » 





AGE 1803 




































inches in length. It is manufactured of polished brass 
tubing, three-eighths inch in diamater, with rubberoid 
handle which forms a pleasing contrast to the brass and 
at the same time is impervious to moisture. The rod 
takes any gun cleaner. 

duicaesceteatltilamlamae = 


Pivot Hinges and Attachments for Stone 
Doors No. 2190. 


The pivot hinges, front and side views of which are 
shown herewith, are designed for stone doors of mauso- 
leums, &c. The advantage of this style of hinge is that 
the doors are set in sockets and pivoted to the floor below 
and to the lintel above. It is pointed out that heavy doors 
can be pushed in and out with minimum friction if 





Pivot Hinges and Attachments for Stone Doors No. 2190. 


secured above and below in the manner described, mak- 
ing the attachments of the door to the building, as well 
as the door, practically perpetual, with the aid of bronze 
metal. The hinges and attachments are offered by J. J. 
Ryan & Co., corner Monroe and Jefferson streets, Chicago, 
Ill. 















# Ib 8D 
Blue, Ultramarine, 13 @l6 
Brown, Vandyke @i4 Lamp, COM........sccesececeeees 4%4@ 6 
Green, Chrome. 2 @lé Blue, Celestial p Ceocsecescosocecce 4 6 
Green, Paris.. @u | Blue, Chir GOR, occcccccceccecesons 29 @32 
Sienna, Raw.. @i5 | Blue, Prussian...........ce00.+. aT @30 
Sienna. Burnt @i5 | Blue, Ultramarine hinavseougedena 4%@15 
Umber. Raw.. @i4 | Brown, Spanish..........++.. -- 4@1 
Umber’ Burnt... @i4 a = o ee edecsesee ae 
White Lead, Zinc, &e.— | Green, Chrome, puree... aes 
. en, > pure eeccesecens WW @%5 
. ; ¥ | Lead, Red, bbis., % bbls. and kegs: 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@ 9% | “Lots 500 Ib or over... ss. een 
Lead, American white., in Oa; ; Lots less than 500 th......... .. @T% 
Lots of 500 ib or over -» @T% | Litharge, American, bbis...... .. @ 7% 
Lots less than 500 tb. «» @T% | Ocher, American....... # ton $8.50@16.00 
In Barrels.........++ -» @ &% | Ocher, American Golden....... 24@ 3% 
Lead, White, in oil, tb tin > | CONG POGRO. cccveccdeducceceus 1%@ 2% 
pails, add to keg yg @ %| Ocher, Foreign Golden......... 3 @4 
Lead, White, in oil, 12 2 tb tin al Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
pails, add ‘to keg price...... .. \ Orange Mineral, French...... 10%@12 


Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 

ass’ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% 
Lead, Ames a sores; For. lots 12 Red 
tons and over ¢ rebate; and 2 or ’ 1 = 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of Re qodian, a. 
invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs, and over Red’ mney. neh 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from ec iscan, English.. 
ante of invoice, for lots of less than 


Orange, Mineral, German..... 8%4@10 





Indian, English... 








500 It t. ‘ th ’ 

Lead, White, Dry, in bbls.... .. @ 6% — reifalian, Burnt and seas 
» Thin & | SOWETO cecessececceccccsssece 

Zine, American, APY. ++ ++seseees {%@ 5 Sienna, Ital., Raw. Powd....3 @ 6% 


Zinc, French : 





to - ‘ Sienna, American, Raw........ 1%@ 2 
yeh g poe Geel, 7... %, | Signa, Apericen, Burnt and 4 ‘ 
owt > aa” ie ‘ ; IN Son susbenea tensions 
See ee Sans. OT ----+--- | Talc, French........... ® ton $15.00@30.00 
Zine, v. M. French, in Poppy Oil: Tale, American........ # ton 15.00@25.00 


Green Seal: 


Lots of less than 1 ton. 12% @13% | Terra o, American, @ te @e0 
Ane: oa French, in Poppy Oil: | Tera Alba, American, # 100 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 1%@11% | Th, NO. 2.....-sseeceescereeees @65 


Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.... 24@ 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 11%@12% Umber, Turkey. Raw & Pow. 2a 3 





Discpunts.—French Zine.—Discounts | Umber. 


to buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one or mixed Burnt, Amer. 


grades. 1%: 2% bbls.. 2%; 50 bbls., 4%. | Umber, Raw, Amer... 1%@ 2 
ellow Chrome......... 12 @i4 
Dry Colors— # ® | Vermilion, American Lead....10 
es on cdeccecdence 5 @10 Vermilion, eae bulk..... 
Black Drop, American......... 4 @6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags..... 
Black Drop, English........... 5 @15 Vermilion, English, eee “_ 


Ss vce ccusasesvces 16 @2 Vermilion. Chinese........... wnate 








Orange, Mineral, American.... 844@ 8% 
+» 44@ 8% 
3 @% 


cal 
Red, Venetian, Amer.. #8 100 th $0.50@1 5 
Red Venetian, English..100 t $1.15@1.75 


Terra Alba, French..@ 100% 90 @1.00 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 12%@13% Terra .Alba, English..# 100 h 90 @1.00 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, aud the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Spec.al Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


ers, Who are responsible for their correctness. 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A rauge of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 





| Blind— 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00.........++- 33% % 
INOEthA’S ccccccccccvcccccccoccccccescccos 10, 
immerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— c 
Byes’ Pateut.....ccccccccccccccccccoces 35% 
Taplin’s Perfection.......seecseeeseree he 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils........+-.+«+- # b cuer ¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.......--+-- 9a9% ¢ 


Horseshoe brand, Wrought...... 9a9% ¢ 
Trenton # lb 9@9%¢ 


eee eee e eee ee eee eneeees 


Imported— 
Peter Wright & bdous........ # b lke 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers balls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &c. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co........-++eeeeee 33% % 

Augers and Bits— 






Com. Double Spur. - W@5E45 % 
Jennings’ Latn., reg. ‘finish. . 
50 1960 % 
Black Lip or Blued....... ee 
Boring Mach, Augers... . .70&10 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist..... 50410 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits....... 4&5 7, 
Ags ap Pat. Aaee Bi BB. cccoccccces 257% 
3. ennin 
a 10 ext. 2 R, jennings’ list. .25% 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ list...... kT 
Russell: Jennings’............. BEETS G 
is Sommeties oe, yo pocerennes 43 
new's Countersin BRB. p 000s eos L 
Millers Falls.........+.++sss00 50d 0&7 % 
Qhio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge> and 
Cam BitBecccccccosccocvcceccccceed mais 
Pugh’s Black........-+.+-++++« -207, 
Pugh’'s comme Pattern. -- 88% 
Snell’s A Pr . 60 


Snell's Be angers’ Bits. 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12- re wae 
Wright's Jennings’ 
it Stock *Drilis— 
See enon A bee Bit 
xpansive s— 
Clark’s coh $18; wn $7:;. - 50&10% 
Clark’s Pattern, $26 ; 


Se Pree 4 

i s, Clark’s Pattern........... ets 

E. Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat..25% 

Swan’ BD cvasppoocasscotnconsecsnscccséned % 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 

Common Dble. Cut... .83.00@3.26 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 


$4.60; 11 to 18, $6.76 
Hollow Augers— 











Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 
BMES cesccccnccccece me 
Universal ee 
Wood’s Universal.. "59 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship yn jekeeesWe sés@—* 
EID -amesndbcceqnecadetesoceected fe 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co. 

L’Hommedieu’s .......scseeses — 15% 

Co Re 35&e5 7 
RRS: HOE GO. Bo ccccaccvcccesecsvccceed 40 
SIRE © . anirnenapesnerspacebocncdenesd este 407, 


Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ........9r0o. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..qro.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@10¢ 
Peg Awle: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. snes 
Unhdled, Shidered. -97T0. 65@I0¢ 
Scratch Avls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11.60@12.00 
Hurwood % 


Awl and Tool Sets—See 


Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........ $4.75@5.00 


Second Quality... ...$4.25@4.50 
Doudle Bit, base weights: 
First Quality........ $7.00@ 7.50 
Second Quality...... $6.50@6.76 
Axle Grease — 
See Grease, Aagle 
Axles— Mer. or Bteel 
Concord, Loose Collar. . .4 
Concord, Solid Collar. SR 
No. 1 Common, Loose. . . SUEI%e 


Thus 33'/, @ 


33'/, & 10% signifies 


No. 1% Com., New atm 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ on 
Half Patent: 
Nous. 7, 8, 11 and 22... .75@15@5% 
Noe. 13 to 1h...... Tk 10G@ 7545 7 
Nos. 15 to 13. . .75h10@5k 1065 % 
Nos. 19 to 22... 75&10@75k 1045 % 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 






1b., 44@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 54o@6¢ 
Malt Patent ..6. 60 006s ib. 8i4@9¢ 
ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
A Bait eevee 
B Bait Seen 
Competitor Bait... séinle 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.........s0e0+Bessees 
PUD canecns cncpapecscvevese soaiogen? 


f rin 
Spring Balances....... 
Chatillon’s: 


Light Spg. Balances............ 50& 10%, 
Straight Balances............... 40(@50 |, 
Circular Balances............... 50& 10%, 
BARE BIEL, cossweccvcccseseccesesoccees 30% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 

Bars— Crow- 

Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ib. 
per 1b., 3 


Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..# gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams..........40&10@iW 


Chattillon’s No, }...cccccsccccccccses 307 
Chattillon’s No, 2.......sccsesceeeees 40°2 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No. i2 Wire Coppered ® doz. $0.85; 
TOE . . covagndnantnes sesentnweennd 
Ne. ll 2h pepe Coppered # doz. §1. 10; 


BEMOE occ cccvsscscecccsoccsccoocet 1/20 
No. 10 Wire Galvanized..@ doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co.: 
No. 1 Blectric.........ccce0. gro. $7.80 
BEG. BD. BPBERED. cones cccecccess gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. $8.00 
Egg— 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No, A, Japanned....#% doz. $1.20 
Holt, No. 1, Tinned....... doz. $1.50 
Holt, No. B, Japanned....# doz. $2.00 
Holt, No. 2, Tinned....... doz. $2.25 
Lyon, No, : Japanned....9% doz. $1.25 
Lyon, No, 3, Japanned....#@ doz. $1.50 
Taplin Mfg. Co. : # gro. 
No, 60 Improved Tc mpnmisinast oD 
No. 75 Improved Dover............ 50 
No. 100 Improved Dover........... os 
No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d. 


50 
No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No, 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler. ...$8.50 
No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T’d.§9.50 
No. 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 


Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co.: 

FF Se pean ae $6.00 
Western, W. G. Co., Buffalo...... $7.00 
Wonder (R, M, Co.)..8 gro. net, $6.00 

Beliows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List.. 


606 10@ 704 10% 
Hend— 


Inch. 6 8 9 10 \ 

Doz.. Sh. 75 5. "0 6.65 7.60 8.85 
Molders— 

Inch..9 0 lt 2 & 

Doz... .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 


Bells— Cow— 


Ordinary goods. ..7545@7541045 
High grade...... 70d 101G 7061065: 
10 


Net Prices. 


Pes 1 CUING. sic ccsucactnownsonnceaell 45%, 
SUG IIE, anvencenns stotgcsbushenll > 
Home, R. & E, Mfg. Co.’s...... 55& 10 

Lever and Pull, Sargent’ 8... .60&10&10° 
See. GIOMM. oo. cccccccated 50&1 0@50& 1085 % 
PO WO nds scocdoccicivcchinnstad’ 55%, 


Hand— 

Hand Bells, Polished, ,Brass.60£10% 
Dn cnn taneienn aca 60 
enet Plated. . . 50810860 

We 2 ver eke Sinaned 60Q60ETL Y, 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... 33°45” 
ee Ci vein. s-cacknuale B%4G35°, 

Miscellaneous— 

hw, ae b. 2%¢ 


Steel Alloy Church and iene 
504 1060 ¥, 


1906 
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that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 


per cent. discount to 3% 


*/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—lor the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON 


AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1905, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves aS a@ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and eontains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Aasestonn Tube & Stamping Oo 


ngs 
Tavie I ae SUG Ud IUZ, 
Belting— Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short —_~. 6945 % 
Regular Short Lap... .60&ldéiZ% 
PE, > can 6 4.66006 tree awh 70% 
Light Standard........... 70d5% 
Cut Leather Lacing........ 50% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. 
25¢ 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade). 
WG@I565 % 
peepervedee 


.0@0é10 6 
ES 6006065 % 


6065 @604 10 
- 5UL5@50E 10% 


Common 
Standard 
Eatra ...-. 
High Grade... san ees 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender..... 40% 
Detroit ar Lightnin, Tire 
Upsetters, No, $4.25; No. 2, $7.25; 
Ko. $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; No. 5, 


Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
BOEEOED 2 coccccecocccceveccoccccccccscss 20% 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S. Leung's Sou's 1902 list: 


CER cocacdcoccccccsscasccevcevcesoesa 58% 

— evesecdossocoqcedarcccoccceescsed 50% 
QO OOO yA 

BUBSS ccccccccceccee papncccccenccosce’d 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden. - T0h10@75% 
a “gy v4 Blocks. eeccee 50@50&5 7, 


Boston Wood | Snatch, 50%; eee 
Steel, wee i Hollow Steel,’ 
Star W e Rope, 50% ; Tarbox Metal 
Suateh “0%: Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50&10°7; Wire Rope Snatch, 


50%. 

Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and 
UNEN conecatnéndcedsnnécdwonccosanee! 30% 

Stowell’s Novelty. Mal. 

Stowell’s Self ae: eevee 
See also Machines, oisting. 


Boards, Stove— 





ONG, TG Gis GOs woavecicce 40% 
Paper Embossed......... 404107, 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co...........0.+ oo ee SOLS 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
34 2 6 and smaller..... be? 
Larger and Longer. aa. 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 24,’99 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14. 95. 


iS a 

Machine, % @ § and small 
T5a@— o 
Machine, larger and longer.. 5 
6545@—% 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, gooesnes, 
Round Brass Knob: 
a . £.. + ie 
Per doz.$0.30 35 .45 60 .80 
oe. prea Spring Peete up's: 
Ob OC eee ee 10 


oon ae doz.. - $1. So 1 oo 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain. Flat ,Japanned: 

ot akne sse'e 10 

FP BOR. . 0.0 ass $1. $0 1. ” 1.65 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 


eee aoe 8 10 

Pee” ARs 6. 4:00 -a poe $0.7 35 1.25 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... 80@8).£ 10% 
wrt “ Bronzed. 50@ 506 10° 
Wrt, Spring.. Skin @TIG 108108 
Wrt. Shutter... .. .50&5@504 1065 % 
Wrt. Square Neck Kant T5AT5E 10 


Wrt Square.66 % £10G@66 %, 4 0410% 
Ives’ Patent Door 
Plow and Stove— 


BOS ances ctiesne Veen 654 10Q— 
BO oncsscanbidoke STigé 10@— 
Tire— 
ys Pre 80% 


OED. B7OB . esc ccs ivice ae 





American Screw Company: 
Norway Phila,, list Uct, 16, '84...80% 


Hagle Phila., list Uct. 16, ‘o4....8%42% 
Bay State, list Dec, 2, 'W....... wy, 

Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 80% 
Hage hila., plist Oct, 46. ’ ee 2/9 
pse, list Dec. Weécocceveselte 


Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84. 5% 
Hagle Phila., list Oct, i6, BA, 

Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, ’ 4 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt’ « 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec. ee 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct., ’84...... 80% 
Ujeon Nut Co.; 
BOO CNN Vasa nscdsccdseseocséccces 724% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 


SOAs 5% ve % 1% ™. 2 
Per doz.. .$4.80 — 6.40 8.00 
eee ae 214 
Per doz. on "$6.65 .50 


eee 11 
Biter Mfg. “Co. Xo, 1, $1.25; No. 
$1.65@$1.75; No, 3, $2.50 each...25% 


Boxes, Mitre— 





Ge SOM GS Dee csccvccccccsnce 30 
NL tedden vuskeh cide achinnéaas 
DUEEEOED . presrcccnesdssercceseccensd 
SIE nc cadudsengesehssheces$actses 
Stanley R. & L, : 

Nos, 240 to 460.. 

Nos. 50 and 60, 

Braces— 
amare Ball, American . $1.25@1.30 
SE ‘Los cieseananeal BH NEUEWE 7, 
Fray’ . eens its sodntse 
“7° No. 70 to ot ~ 123," 207 to ; 
C. EB. Jennings & Co... 00: sis? 
Mayhew’s Ratchet..................00. 60%, 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 5075 
Millers Falls ge OT  eeeese 258105 
PS. & W » Beck’ s Pat.60@60857 
Stanle ~. «L . Co. 

iT th inceiincpiehh ibaneteesepessed 35% 

Victor” bs vokeseccouseseteeteocssseaced 45% 

Brackets— 
Wrought Steel. . .80410@804 1045 % 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel bedswed 801904 10° 
Grittin’s Folding Brackets 





Stowell’s ‘Cast Shelf. 
Stowell’s Sink.......... ‘ 
Western, W. G. Co., W 60. 

Bright Wire Goods— 


See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co...........0.0. 75&20% 
SE HEUER,  ODeceoveccccencecens 80% 
Wire Goods Co................ iiaisEI0e 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
Quart......0 2 lj 
Water, Regular. ..1.40 


1.70 190 
Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3.80 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. -2.30 2.55 2.95 
Well ... cases so 2.55 2.87 3.15 
‘ Bucks, Saw— 
sini Maddvcdtncdinded 8 gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list, Sept., 96. 15@— % 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s........-...2.0. 50% 
ast iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad... .40£10@50 
Fast Joint, Narrow... 40é10 
Loose Joint..........%7&10@5 





Loose Pin. eevee WEG 
Mayer’s Hinges. eces cee. TOG 5 
Parliament Butts....... V0QI0E&S 
Wrought Steel— 
Discount. 
Reversible and Broad .7545% ) 
Light Reversible, Light 3! 
“TA ea Hk10% | =O 
Loose Joint, Narrow, L’ht 8s 
Inside Blind, etc.... .7%5% | 3% 
Back Flaps, Tabie, 5 
Saree ax 
ages, Bird— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
Tae got tho, I CN otek re ater 3 
ise = -.. eacdghddavtes cbedadudeden 
Hendry Bronze 900 series...... iia 
Hendryx Enameled.......... op oa10d 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong.....per lb.444 $ 
Sharn 1 prong.. per 1b., F4O@ 

SIPS IED. ccncnee cubed save $ 
Burke’s Sharp.............. oesed ¢ 
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Gautier, Blunt..... “¢ 
Gautier, Sharp...... “e 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe. Ib 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe..........@ Bb 4&15¢ 

Can Openers— 

See Openers, Can. 
Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10 gal. 

Illinois Pattern.....$1.35 1.85 2.05 each. 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
DUDUGUCS cccescccccce 1.35 1,60 1.75 each 

Cans, Oil— 
Buttalo Family oF Came; o- 

$18.00 60. 00 a ‘eo gro., net. 

Caps, Percussion— = 
Bley’e B. Biwcccccccsese 5 
GC. Bivccocscceces i i Gee 
P,. dvecesoeeges sc aa 
Gy Meus ed nn ces eee ae )50 ¢ 
Musket ...........per M 62@63¢ 

Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $2 per M...80% 


B. L. Caps (Sturtevant wen 
$8 per BM. wccccccees 
All csher primers per M. $1. sgt. po 
Cartridges— 
Blank ——* : 
32 C. BRD. ccctccoecsiiel 
38 C. Fr $7.00... 2.2020 -d0G5% 
22 cal, Rim, SERB. oc wees "065% 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75........1065% 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, ies. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail. $1. 49 
Central Fire. ~ 254 
Target and Sporting Rifle. * 1545% 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410% 
Rim Fire, Sporting... 
Rim Fire, Military........ 
Casters— 
MN Gin 46 0% se oa. ckiae T0@720£ 10 % 
PIObE cococecess "606 10@6041045 
Philadelphia .......+. - 15@5410 


seeeee 





Acme, Ball Bearing.........---.+;- 334% 7% 
BOBS ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecceces 70&10% 
Boss Anti-Friction............+++- 70&10% 
Gem (Roller Bearing) nictpeseedvebent 80% 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix).......... 45% 
Standard Ball Bearing....... seneguer 45% 
Tucker’s Patent low list.............. 30% 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 


S-16 % 5-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
$8.70 5.90 4.95 4.20 4.05 3.95 3.90 
58 % %tol Fe te FAM. 
$3.85 3.70 3.65 
German Coil...... 60d 1010G20% 
alter— 
Halter Chains...... 6045@60£10% 


German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, ’97..... .60&L0E10% 


Covert Mfg. Co, 

Te oescctse ee 
Onats Saddlery Works 

Halted ccccccccicnccosccsccce eesqueccoseens 


Cow Ties— 

See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
S585, Str’ght, with ring .$25.00 

j-2, Str’ght, with ring .$26.00 
se—o-8" Str’ght, with ring. $30.00 

644—10-2, Str’ ghi, with ring . $35.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks. 

Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 

Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &¢.....-+++- CO&10% 

Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
Iron 60.10% 
Brase .cccvccccccceces 604107, 

Safety Chain. ... 62.6654. Wé10) 
Gal. Pump Chain.....lb.4@4% 
‘overt \ : 

© Breast ie Heel, -Rein, ote 

OR cccccccccccvecccccccccccsccecess 6 

C Works: 

Copert'S “tiold Back, BAER. «. cv cscs 70% 

Oneida_ Community: 


d Kennel Chains, 
Am. Dog Leads an en so@0es% 


Niagara Dog aonm and Kennel 
Chains 


45@60&5 7, 

ds Co.;: 
Wire Gas oe red dbeaeekoansnkenad 70&10% 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 50% 
Chain and Risbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


© GE, cc cccccccedcesccsesd 605% 

Steel Chain............. ecbeetececoeteay 
Pullman: 

WpGEED.  ORAIR.. .cccccccccccccccceses 60% 

Se COB, cciccupessupencceesd 60&10% 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 

Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
RR tia k ars xabint cakoesbhine $1. 25@$3.00 

Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk—(From ) Sobers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue. .gro. 40¢ 
Carpenters’ CO gro. S8@35¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. Ls0¢ 


See also Crayons. 
Checks, Doer— 
peedaeg's ~ 





Chests, oe 

American Tool Chest 
Boy’s Chests, with Poaka one BY 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. 09 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, wi ests, 


Spies eee 0% 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
Chests. Wosncoevcsecéooecevesa ‘ 
NE III sintaccbnnwcansocancuns 
Cc. E. Jennings ‘& Co.'s iiachiniate’ ” 
Tool Chests.....:....s0eesce+0.3d4&10% 
Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 


Standard List... .7 


10 75k 1085 %, 





TR ho decestecoccevivesstocsewial 30%, 
30% 


CN Tas panvccocvensccnsénugadea 
C._E. senetags & Co. Socket i 
NO. 1D. .seeeverrereerserersecsescescers 







ing "No. 15.. 
Qhio Tool Co 


Swan’s ....... 
L. & IL. J. White 
L. & Ll. J. White, 

Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers..... 33 1-8@40% 
RG Bc ca ceccccccenccascceccavecsecs 0”, 
COANE FINE. duenddneccoscuvesanacssons 30%, 


C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181..25% 
Cold 1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11@iz¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 


Almond Drill Chucks................ 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Case. 
















Leach Pat., each 38. 
Empire ,...-+.+- 
Blacksmiths’ 

Jacobs’ Drill Chucks. 


Vratt’s Positive Drive.. 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 


Independent Lathe Chucks.. - RBS 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 
Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 20 : 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 3% 
Drill Chucks, Standard......... 40810”, 
Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat.......... 25” 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive..... 33% 
Plane? ORUCES...ccccscecccovcecccces 30 
Face Plate Jaws.......scsccccess 40&10% 
Standard Tool Co.: <i 
Improved Drill Chuck........+..++- 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 

Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
GF, BOM Wecsceccesccscoceccecesees 40 
Combination, No, 21.......+0--+++++ 35% 
Scroll Combination, Nos. 82 and 


4. 30 
Geared Scroll, Nos. 33, 34 and 35..35 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318.40 


Independent Steel, No, 64.......... 30 
Union Czar Drill, Nos, 000, 7, 
Universal ll, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15. “40° 
Universal, No, 42......csecsccccscees 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 3 
CP OE Benaneseenc cosdeusseseceesex 


Cnet Face Plate Jaws, 


Westcott Patent Chucks: 
Lathne QRUCKS. cccccscccccscossceccees 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill..50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
CRE) Ri ebnccendconteerscecesces 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe....... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s............+--- 50&10%, 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8S. & W. 
DU  seqnuaceentsguheasencabeace 40& 10@50% 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s......... a”, 
Bealy, Parallel. .cccoccsccgeccecss 33% & 10%, 
es s, Utica Drop Forge & Tool b 
Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 40&10% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 





Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable. ; 

Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ f 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steal. doz. $4.05 net 

Star Shank. All Steel..#®@ doz. $3.24 net 

W. & C. rane. = Steel, # doz., 

T in., $3.00; $3. 

Sintocen Butchers’— 
Pested Bee Bcccecevivccqcceecccvessecesse 3% 
pazete R. Plumb... pauiaseoaseutdancdul 30% 

& SPbadacn ccocetnevoucntds 30%, 

Clippers, Horse and 

Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Com oay? 
"98 Chicago Horse, each.. "Ss 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. “$10. 75 
20th Century Horse, each. .$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15,00 


~o 
Chicago Belt Horse, each.$20.00 rg 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear 
MOTOR, OOM cscs escceseses 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep She ar- 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 


Clips, Axle— 

Reoular Styles, list July 1, '05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Rackin 
éc., Cocks... - 70@ 706104859 % 


Coffee Milis— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens S.. 
Se Gs bach inteveceseoesecsebonnael 









aq, Walter B. Stevens & Son's” 
OE waadedcxscqhaneseces secevecceccéeccOets 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co.............. ooee 0% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... weeeNény 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool : 

DTT sites csntioududadswtetenaasal 65% 
Pi cscheksandekunweead yA 
Calipers, Inside or Outside........ 65% 
Calipers, eidenteceveseanes dened 60% 
Tn bntue nome enbepeensnedeese’ 50% 
Wm, Schollhorn Co.: 

Excelsior Dividers................... 60% 

BE cavdncicesdccccenceced 75% 

Conductor Pipe,— 

L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory: Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 1}, 16420 oz. 

Eastern: 

V0k10% HET, %, 40410% 

Central: 

TWNEIMN4 Y, 60% HOLTILAY, 

Western and Southern: 

654 10% SOEINEDAY = 0E5% 





IRON 














AGE 1805 
Galvanized DP DEN eaccadaserenencuncssieaxnds 40&10@50°, 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. Little Giant Oeeececccccsecs #8 doz. 0@50% 
Steel. Iron, 14, 16420 oz, | -NOS---,,305 310 312,320 SR 
So. W estern 0 ont - 00 $72.00 4 
627%  5065% eae | N, E. Food Choppers................ 
2/ co H0k244% | New Triumph No Se 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 a 
Li sbrador «Sl. ’ $1.50 $1.80 §2.10 a 
nenainiriegts 6 
le ek ea..$1.80 $2.10 $2.40 $3.00 
Giditereuddus 3.4 6 


8 
ea.$1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
Lined, pos handles, 

6 


8 
juateel $l. 95 $2.15 $2. “0 $3.30 +. 15 
White Enameled...........cssessceees ho 
DERE * Tn scdnciivcucscectdeetenadudd Bo 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 23@24¢; lighter 
than 3 lbs. to pair...... 25 @26¢ 
Cord— Sash— 


a eee 1b. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nose. 8 
to 12, 24¢; No. 7, 2444¢; No. 6, 
251o¢. 
Cable Laid Italian........... 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 10@ 1014 ¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted. 17@I19¢ 
Patent Busesiag........ Ib. ..@14e 
Cable Laid Russia....lb...@li¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .1b...@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .1b. 2@i3¢ 
Patent India, Twisted.lb. 2a@is¢ 


Golvent zed, 
Ge ulvanized, 


Anniston Cordage Co.: ®@ B... solid 
Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, a 2%; No. 7, 
$0.244%; No. 6, $0.25% doz., 50 ft., 


Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Golumbis, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft. 
$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, 
Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., 
Pearl Braided, 
%3%¢; No. 7. 3¢; 
Eddystone Braided, Nos, 
¢; 7, G4e¢e; 6, Bee. 
He urmony Cable Laid anaes 


, 6-Thread, 
$0.95; 50 ft., 
Jute, $0.75. 
cotton, No. 6, @ Bb, 
Nos. 8 to 12, 21% ¢ 
8, 9 and 


Nos, 7 
Ib | 


b ccccccecccesccoececocceccs ¢ 
Peerless : 
Cable Laid Italan................ 16 ¢ 
Cable Laid Russian............... 4 ¢ 
Cable Laid India...........cesse- 12 ¢ 
PN BRR. cc ccccesccvcesscccecs iw ¢ 
Pullman: 
Th i CE. ncceresssuncegune 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.1l0¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... BDO ¢ 
Braided, Italian Hamp....@ 40 ¢ 
Braided, Linen...........-.. b ¢ 
Braided, White Cotton or Spot.... 
ems ¢ 
Massachusetts, White....... m3 ¢ 
Massachusetts. Drab........ Pw ¢ 


Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
6, Be¢. 


No, 7, 27%¢; No. 
Silver pape: 


Bix. We BERR s evcccescccscctecesess 

Italian Hemp 
BO: ivccece cast deceecagctscassnuad 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 

Wire, Picture— 
BARE Gs Wa on hg scewneddess 
854104 10@85k 104 1045 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture cee 





2 


Cradles— , 
eae rrr 5041214 % 
Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gr.6@6%.¢ 


Cases, 100 yro., $5.00 at factory 





D. M. Steward Mfg. Co.: ja 
Genuine, Per gro. | 
Round Pencil, $2.25; Square Pen- (2 
cil, $1.75; Flat Crayon, $2.50; |= 
Metal Workers’ Crayon, $3.00; | o 
Rolling Mill Crayon, $3.00. 13 

v 

Compo. Per gro. 8 
Round Pencil, $1.50; Square Pen- | # 
cil, $1.50; Flat Crayon, $1.50; |% 
Metal Workers’ Crayon, $2.50; | , 
Rolling Mill Crayon, $2.50; |= 
Railroad Crayon, $4.00; Compo. |= 
Crayon, $4.00. 2 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: : 
Red, Blue, Green.......... gro. 36.50 
EY vente Mitten dntuaaduse gro. $4.00 


See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy....... joz. 

Fort Madison, Light......... y ion. Si: 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

Victor Garden............ jenend cccceceON 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Compan 
No, 12 M'd’m Knives, 1847. 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & 

and Anchor .............. 


tos, $3.50 
amilton 
# doz. $3.00 


Cutters— 
H. H. Mayhew Co.. 
Red Devil........... 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
Woodward 








GEE daw cvcausguatastwennessxaduans 30% 
iicceddccocces oe ee ae Rey 
iiachonaécee $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 
Oth ce. § 02 2 
Each , Rt 75 $4.50 $8 D@5&T% 7 
ly le “enn wadddvcmatimnenl W&T%” 
DN watenbhdabedinncbed 8 doz. 10@50% 
Nos..... 1 2 3 4 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 


er 
fe 


#8 doz. “ 00.. 


Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
FRE acncucercscccsseceatianes 45&10&10% 


Fieketbavceunndie ¥ doz. s1@s07 7 
siatiditxinytaadtvaal 
sis 00 18 “0 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... oeysor, 


Slaw and Kraut— 


Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c............ 40% 











Kraut Cutters, 24x 7, 26 x 8, 30 
ei Matt aundnadabuuadeateateds tes 1 55% 

Kraut Cutters, 36 x LR, 40 x 12....40% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 

a Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter “and, Corn 
GI: Knincestocsntaneceasens 8 doz. $4.00 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
pO eee 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..# gr. $18@$20 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife. -B gr. $22@8¢ 

Tobacco— 

All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $4.25@8}. 50 

Enterprise’ setceereeserceesrercsens eG % 

National, ® doz. 

SO dads catbhinee 
Sargent’s. doz.. No. 2.. 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 21 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, # doz., $16.00....50&10&10% 


Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5 6 





Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 

DUQOTB 2.0 once cccsccccccccess # doz. $6.25 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger.. 

# doz. $8.25 

Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig- 
RD <enuscagdedes cebavedicacss doz. $7.25 
K Shier’ s Universal.......... doz. $14.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant...... ? doz. $12.00 
Kobler’s Hercules............ y doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible ..# doz. $9.00 
Kohler’s Rival.. ..@ doz. $8.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ # doz. $7.00 

Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, % 
Ges Weir eiink ee ncccevinececsccncei % 
Samson, Be Ny Fe enctekcccuctnené 25° 


Dividers—See Compasses. 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker’s Pat. Alarm Till No. 1, @ 
doz., $18; No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No, 4, 

Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers... .35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters.. "39 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 






Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
EE Sain en ornare did as - -$1.50@ $1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls.. «++ 1D&10% 
te Re ER Se 0% 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 0&5@ 108107 
Japon s Automatic Drills, No: 









li 
Millers Bate Automatic Drill 33%&10% ” 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis.. 37 





I, NUE Ds vacdsccecaxseesesennd 
Ratchet, Weston’s.................... 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style 

a 40% 
Ratchet, No, 012........ daianegedinss 40% 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., S. & W..50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, ‘No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 3344 % 

Twist Drills— 
tk errr 604 10k 10@70% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
604 10604 1045 % 


Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz .45@50¢ 
Balsey's Se rew Holder - Driver, @ 


doz., 2%-in., $6; 4in., $7.50; 6-in., 

Ul ctkedecnsdgdnecesautseeddhaddiancesat 50% 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30% 
Champion acbtheacetenshiendinisceieee 
DL, cheesennndhindeaukian ind ecsestiaicl 60% 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $i2..507 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 35% 
Goodell’s Auto. .50&10&10@50&10&10&57 
DD ssncccbnescstaditengusedienbend % 
Mayhew’s Black Handle... 9 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 2 





Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 ...25&10% 
Millers Falls. Nos. 11, 12, 41, 43. .15&10°7 
New England Speciaity ‘Oiictas 50&10% 
ae & Co.'s: 

Nos. ane Mitésates d 50&10.&10% 







Nos, 50, 53 and 55 0&10% 
Nos. 20 and @.......... 70&10% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.......... 40&5°7 


H. D. Smith & Co.’s Perfect H'dle. 410% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.'s 





No. 64, Varn. Handles heseqdequeencid 65% 
i Gdsaxadeccacasss 15% 
Victor . 58% 
SID dis ca dcéncdnvenesdendecussisete - 
Swan's 
BSD OD: Si ivcccccdcecdsconsss 
ot. Si deseseduunene a “joao? 


Baie Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. Galranized 


Galv. Charcoal Copper. 

Steel.. Iron. 1), 16420 oz, 
Rastern: 

8042%4% WELY YOkO% 
Central: 

TEEUWLTYAL WY POET Y, 


Western and Southern: 
WEMLTY, 60 15k 21, % Wks 


So.Western: 
W0€20% 6542%4% pOk2% 


Terms.—2t Ot cash. Sine Tuctory ship 


See also Conthectel Pim Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shinments, all territories: 
Galv. Steel and Galv. C. J. 

COREE cede avetivecics cn 
we Didess eosecee oe 





oh 


SPEEA ER tlt TK a 


eek eee 


0h AE 6 


ic 


ee ROS, 


1806 


THE IRON AGE 











BO. Bho cccccvcccceccevccesht 
WO. Eben bee's one vhs 0esee nnn 
GONE 2 cccerveecsegeor coec ae 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Dover, one piece.........ssessecceeses 40% 
Perfect Elbows (R. M, O©o.).....00- 40% 


Emery, Turkish— 
4 to 46 54 to 220 riser. 


Kegs .......00.5 ¢ 
7 . 1b. bE es 


% Kegs.. 
Kegs. . cee b.54e¢ 6 
10-1b. cans, 
10 in case....64%¢ 7¢ 6¢ 
10-lb. cans, less 
than 10. .10 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 ¢ 
Less quantity. .10¢ W¢ 8B ¢ 
—In lots 1 to 8 tons a discount 
Of 10% is given, 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


asteners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s ......--+-+seceseceees ene 
WAIIAES vn scccveccescsecesevensee 0 
Cord and weitere y 
BOOS ccoccccccccccsvecsoccousncecsesoggce 40% 
Faucets— - 
Cork Lined........ enen 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined 
60¢10@ p70% 
Red Cedar.........+-40&10 
coe eect sone ne 10GTS 
fetal ere ich ncaa el 60&10% 
West Lock erence tag nne ges «ONG 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. 6 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 


John Sommer’s Victor Mtl, 
John Sommer’s Duplex ictal 
John Sommer’s Pigmong Lock....... 
John Sommer’s I Cork Lined.. a6 
John Sommer’s Hiclinble Cork Lined: ay 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.@ 4 
— ad - 2. . +? k Lined.. Bo 
mmer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 

John Sommer’ s Perfection, Cedar.. :.40% 

McKenna, press: 


Burglar Proof, P, .oscccccccccces 237 
improved. % bare % inch.....s0+0- 3 
easuri 
Enterprise, "S ‘doz. ee beeen BENG 
Lane’s, @ doz. $98.00... .cccnccces 0% 


National Measuring, ® doz, $36. 5102 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 

Files— Domestic— 

List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. . 706 10@754 10 
Standard Brands.%5é1 75410410 
Lower Grade... .75410410@804é107, 

Imported— 

Stubs’ gp er. Stubs’ list, July 
ao o's che be cil $3 1-3@450% 
Fixtures, vice Door— 

Richards Mts. Co 

o, i063 







eae 75 
Speci ~ No, 104.. SE 
‘usi cule Links, No, %6.. 509 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107 60& 10% 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 


BD 0.05 nevss Oe. 2 ee 
-- $3.25 3.75 sbinne 75 








Sarcent’s os 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Be ger.. 
doz. $6.00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
scedeaanyeennnadieae 50& #10810% 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Li 
Fodder Squeezers— ii% 
See Compressors. 
Forks— 


NOTE. —-Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1905, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 







lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............+: 60&10 
Victor, Hay......... epucecdened 60K 15&24 
Victor, Manure........sssceeeereeeee 6645 
Victor, Header...........++++ a) 
Champion, Hay... re 
Champion, Header.........+++.+++ss+0 


Champion, Manur 
Cotumbis. ay... 
umbia anure.. 
Columbia, Spading.............. reniss 
ws ye Wood Barley ecesepeennannl 
& Potato Digger 10 
kane Hay  Aempedecohenhsnatenall 60 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 
Dakota Header...........csseeeees+ 





. Jackson Steel Barley.........-.+++ 


qanene OE Re 65 
& C. Favorite Wood Barley...... 40 
Plata. —See Spoons. 
Framese— Saw— 
White, S’g't Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, S’9’ t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Freezers, ice Cream— 
gi. Keech o me 2 8 4 6 
ach ....$1.80 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
NR nk a snninb a 0 ieee $2.75 
CREED cctanvocntasdas 3.20 
Waterproof Sql. Taped.. 3.65 


Waterproof Dbdl. Taped.. §.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


10424Q% 


ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern... . - -80€10% 
Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, &c. .50€10@60% 
Chapin-Ste hens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, KC. 50& 16@50& 10& 10% 


Scholl’s Patent....... 504 10@50& 10&10% 
Door Hangers...............- 50@50& 10%, 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt ond, 
ee ee 
Marking and Mortise............... toy 


Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s..... seoeccecee 3 
Wise, MOEEO'S. ccc ccccectccccccccesccces 3 
Wine, By B. & Wi Ole ssc ceccsives 33% 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 

Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. i, $4.00; 2, $4.30 
Nail, Wood ‘Handled, No. 2” 2.80 


$2.30 
Sptke, Wood Handled, No, | 1, 
$4.30 , $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Keport. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60&10&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
25410@50% 
Ynternational Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. .10-M pails, ea, 85¢ 
Dixon’s mvetiasting tn ores 4 S00 


Helmet Hard Oil..........ssssccccess 25% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pitee Mis. Odiccedecsocsove 3344@33%&10% 
Grindstones— at 
Bieyele Grindstones, cach... $2.5063.00 

Pike Mfg. Co.: 


Imeuoved Family Grindstones, .s 
per inch, @ doz........++s.+- $2.00 
Pike Mower and Tool diiier wm ( 
BOGOR. sccciceseccccesesconvences 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips........+.+ 410&10&2% 


alters and Ties— 


Cow Fide... ..0% 60k 10@604 1045 Y% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 





Covert'’s Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters....707% 
Sisal Rope Halters........... -60&20°%2 
ioe. Manila and Cotton Rope 
Sisal Rope Ties.............+++. 
Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil 





Dee. AE MOOR. eseaseusevescens 
Niagara Coil “ana Halters. .45@50&5% 
pierre oes Ties.. - A5& 1085 % 
ete a.  apeheinednetieean este 50% 
Web Halters and Webbing....... 60% 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... 0% 
4 and Sisal Horse and Cattle. 
Cotton “Horse ‘Ties......-+..++++---60% 
Livery Ties, Braided...........+++++ 60% 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’. . .40&10@40& 10&10% 
Heller’s Farriers....... 40&10@40&10&10 7, 
Magnetic Tack, Nos, 1, 2, 3, v1.8 





Mis .censhtseahnctgsonns . 50% 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel. : 50% 

Fayette R. Plumb: : 

a ie ee Oe 
33% &7%G@33%4 104TH % 

Engineers’ and B. 8, Hand........ 


50&74&5@ asa ORTRAEY 

Machinists’ Hammers.50&5@60&10&5 2 
Riveting and Tinners’............... 

ioariniaiiaivers % 

Sargent’s C. 8. New List.......... 40% 

eavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under 8$ I1b., per tb., 50¢.. .80€10% 
8 to 5 lb., per Ib., 40¢..... 80& 10% 
Over 5 lb., per 1d., 30¢. 804104 10% 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..ib. 94@10¢ 

Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Awe, Pick, éc.. ae 4 


Hoe, Rake, &éc. - 45@50% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, eu: : 
Long Handles. on -45@50 % 
D Handles. ‘ 50@ 5085 % 


Cross-Cut ‘Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ .. 40% 





Disston’s . 
Disston  icet 4 Tool Handles— 
Auger, pores. . gro . $2.50@$3.00 
Brad Awl........9ro.$1.65@$1.%5 
Chisel Handles: 

Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 


SUNN (x0 00's pens.e'k $2.40@ $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. 

WOGGTEES ic ivcasecs $2.15@ $2. 40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 

Se $1.75@ $1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 

Pre: $1.45@$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 

ng SOL EEE $1.60@$1.75 

File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.40 


Hammer, Hatchet, éc. 
60k 10@ 604 1045 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80485¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 





Jack, doz, 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 

Fore, doz. 45¢ ; Fore, Balted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stenhens 6o.: 

SE Was ose ccacetentenl 40@40&10% 

tle eter @65&10° 

File and Awl.... seu % 

Saw and Plane.. . - 40@40&10% 

GG. SNUEOE, «5 ncnccessnennge 40@40& 10% 
Millers Falls Kal. and Ratchet Auger 

DD svckchbdahaxencabconinell 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 

® gro. $0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— ‘ 


okt: —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 

—_ quoted per pair, without oe 

a rlor , dee Ha double se 
r= ngers per 


ee yoo nations Heaters, Carriage— 

Reliable. No. 2...........- ge Clark, No. $i. 15; No. SB. 2.00 ; No. 
EOL. Bacvoscesebes per doz. $9.0 3.95: N 3D. $2.7 D, 63.00 

ee on ee 25° Nev's SE, 1S a3! Nw * 30 
Occillating 2.2.28 | Clark Coal, # doz. $0.75.......: 08 
<n —. eoesavcccesssscensccots a | Hing es— 

“Baggage Car Dootsesct..2 0% Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
EE. Scntvocsassepebanetehene 30% Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Railroad ...:-ssesesseeeseeseeees 50% (Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: Niagara; Olark’s O. P.; 
Bream. ASIA. .coccccoceveccese 60&10% we os Dames.) 

Se ee ocececccccccesses 70% ee 5 

G z > e 

Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00...°..10% Dos. ‘pair... 80.75 185 2.70 


Roller Bearing, No. 1 $18.60:70 
Roller pasting, ‘Ex, Seo o 
i! Mn pabadec chasesecoesadad 
Hinged Hangers, $16.00. *a08109 

Lane Bros, Co.;: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing eoeceseece 4.00 


Parlor, Standard........00s0+- 15 
Pariot, INO. WS. cescsstesecoece 85 
Parlor, New Model............ 2. 80 
Parlor, New an ee asoanl 2. 25 
Barn Door, Standard...... 60&5 % 
Binved ppeededonteseacboosee net $6.40 
OS Oe eseucsoed \, 
BOTRL 3 sccccccccccccces eccces 7045 % 
Lawrence Bros. 





Advance .. 

aL e rs 
ipper, NO, . . 

Crown . 60 

Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. Sets, 
$2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. 





GE eccccvcececccnccnsesoves 60&5 % 
TOMMEENOE cccscccccccceccccsess 70&5 % 
POW. BOR. ccccoscccccesecces 0 6 
DOGTIOED ccc cccccecccecsosccocccce 5% 
I a sadecasnccucceaccsd 60&10% 


McKinney Mfg. Co.: 
No. 1, Special, $i5.. 
No. 2, Standard, $18. 
Hinged Hangers. $16. nied 
Meyers’ Stayon cliangers powes 6045 %, 
- = “i, 48, 147, 247, 
angers, 08, 
‘possi, 


Pioneer Wood Track No. 3..$2.00 
Ball B'r’g § 8t’l Track No, 10, sition 
Roller B’r ‘s St’l Track No, 12. 22. . 
Roller B’r’ g St’l Track No. 13. 

Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41 haSie 


Hero, Adj. Track No, 19. Boalos 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No, i6......... 50&10% 











Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... 3 § 
Auto Adj. Track No, 22. .50&10% S 
Trolley B. D, No, 17.........$1.25 | & 
Trolley F, D, No, 120........ 2.10} « 
Trolley F. D, No, 121........ 2.25 | & 
Trolley F. D, No, 150........ $2.35 |S 
Safety Underwriters F, D. No ws 
aan No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% | 3 
Palace, Adjustable Track No. |@® 
BEB ccccces 50&10 
Royal, Adj 

Ives’ Wood 

Trolley B, 

Trolley B, 







Trolley B. D., 
Trolley B, D. No. 
Roller Bearings, Nos, 

41, 43; 44, Sisee 1 and 4. “Thay 


Anti- friction, Bees Ge. odd soll 60410% 
Anti-friction; No, 44, Sizes 2% 
OEE Bi dscnapavnencccesesied 60&10% 


Hinged Tandem No, 48.. 605% 
Folding Door B. B. Swivel No, 


, -* King 8 
U. 8, Standard 1 eae" +00 80% | 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 

Acme Parlor Ball Bearing.. + 40% 
Ajax Hinge Door...........0.. 60 
Apex Parlor Door......50 







Baggage Car Door... 
Climax Anti-Frictior 










DEED. soviensseccone 

tl dp -tcneneseneenee 60% 
Freight Car Door.............. 60% 
SEE nahn anv nn eaniinncal 60410 % 
Lundy Parlor Door........ 50&10% 
PD. sdincannne daceneucdsocalial 60% 
DEE Gacccecdceéesenecdd 60&10% 
SD. ctuunngGhesasddeabsean 70&5 
Parlor Door. 50&10°% 
Railroad ....... 50&10° 
Rex Hinge Door... BY 


Street Car Door.. 

Steel. Nos. 300 404, 50! si 

Underwriters’ Fire’ Door...... 4 

Wild West Warehouse Door., 50 

Zenith for Wood Track....50&10°, 
L. Sweet Iron Works: 





aii Wnt oss bic nce codes ouied: 70% 
eS ae Anti-Friction...... Mas 
a emeeieerer | 
New Perfection............ eons BOY 
EOE <sndnsen de 


Pilot Hinge.. 
Rider Wooster. 
Western Patterr ean 
Taylor & Boggis F’y C Kia- 
der’s Roller Bearing. 50&15& 10&5°% 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick- 
sed. $9.00; 4 pair ound Nickeled, 
e $27.00; 1 pair Flat Gun Metal, $12.00; 

1 pair Flat Black Enameled, $7.50; 
pair Wood Clamp, $13.00; gaat 





foes Folding, r ero, $21.00; 
Coat Hangers, Foldin Tr gro., 
; Garment Hanger s, Round 


Nickeled, per gro., $15.00; Garment 
go Loops, Round ’ Nickeled, 


vi ee Poldin binwispdecocten $9.60 
Western, W. G. © ¥ ero 
te— 


Joist find Timber— 
Bros. 


a} ee eer 30% 

Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50% 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz. .50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality. ... 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. ion 
than first quality. 


Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Divie, éc.) 

Bi wades 2 %m 2 2% 
Doz. pair..... $0.70 .65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
falo, éc.): 

No, ior s ™% 2 
Doz. pair.. -$0.70 .65 .60 
North’ 8 Automatic’ ‘Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for arvood. $9.00; No. 3, for 
Brick, $11.50......... Cocesecvesosashes 10% 
Charles arker Giinasusincsdséies 70@75% y 


DEOL, ch beciesendeeuanihssneeh cae 
Hale's. “piina Awning Hinges, 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, lil 
brick, $9.00...... 
Reading's Gravity... 
Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, ii 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.90; 
with screws, $1.20. 











Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
O, 8., Lull & Porter........ 75& 1085 °*/ 
Acme, Lull & Porter......... 75& 10% 
Queen City. Reversible......... 75&10% 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 
EP  quanetad shdsvesesdocegvotseces 15& 10% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Re. 1, 
3 Ds koesee ccadasesGuagesbbe epee 4 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5 
15& 1085 °% 


Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & & .."2acl0&5%, 
S&S, Gravity Lockin:, Nos, 


ofan Gravity Locking, ‘x 0. is 159 


Steamboat Gravity rocking, No. 10. 134 
Pioneer, Nos, 060, 4 Eifovccsses 15% 
Empire, Nos, 101 & 103.........++. 70% 
W. H, Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock. 
RG TA Wives ecapnncass scucaasouens 60% 


Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 


Mie eeadsceevwns 1 2 3: 
Hinges we ith L’t’ — $2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges as «+ 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only. -70 .70 = 85 

New England: 
With Latch..... doz. ...@$2.00 


Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self- “Closing : $ 

With Latch. .doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch.. , doz. + + -@$1.35 
Western: 

Wem SOON. 65 6 isco doz. $1.75 

Without Latch....... doz, $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard’s or — ~ ‘sets, 


3 
Hinges with Latches. ‘so. 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only............ 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches_only........... 70 .70 1,35 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot.........ssseees 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchiess........ 45% 


pring bay 

Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non- Holdback, Cast Irons6. 25@ $6.75 
J._ Bardsle 

Bardsley 8 Non- Checking Mor- 

tise Floor Hinges............ 15% 

Bardsley’s Patent “Checking. 15% 
Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Bail Bearing Flew. 





CE. spt acehedeaneps bakptens 40% 
Bommer Spring Hinges....... 40% 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 
# ar. $9.00 
Chicago Spging Butt Co.: 
Triple Spring Hinges........ 25% 
le En Spring Hinges.. 50% fe | 
Chketeo (Ball Bearing) Floor 
Garden. City Engine mous : 
Keene’s Saloon Door.. 
Columbian Hardware Co. : 3s 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 
ACME, BAG. .0060-ccsccssccces 8 
MUON on ois cughcnn' sd cannddhess A 
Columbia, No, 14...... R 
Columbia, No. 18...... P 8 
Columbia, Adjustable, g 
Gem, new list....... oungeessaus 30 = 
Clover Leaf............. # gr. $12. & 
Oxford, new ett saeco nnese BBR = 
Lawson Mig, C Matchless... ..30% | 8 
Richards Mfg. Co. Ss 
go Double "Acting Floor 
susdallinnse sanenneliiiedl 40% |S 
Shelby Ronit Hinge’ 6 oF = 
uckeye tee oldback 
Screen Door........... RP § 
a 


er, $9.00 
Ball Bearing Floor Hinge....50% 
“2 Detachable Screen Door 
(senthheneietacs ® ger. $12.00 
Su or. Spring He Cont . 
uperior oor Hinges...... ¥ 
The Stover Mfg. Co. _. wen 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, 


Died, Me 6. er. ‘00 
New Idea No. 1...... 3.59 
New Idea, Double Actiog.. + 45% 
New Idea’ Floor................ 45% 
Van Wa t: 

Ball fear! 


SPOR eee ee eeeeeeseeeeeeees 


No. [77 Sh't Bteci Holdb’k. ® gro. pr. 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 
~! and T Hinges, dc., let 

ecember 20, 19045: 


Light Strap Hinges.. 65719 


Heavy Stran Hinges. 159 
Light T Hinges... . 60% | Se 
Heavy T Hinges.. 552158 
Extra H’y T Hinges..70% ( s& 
Hinge Hasps......... 45% a 
Cor. Hearu Strap... .%9 | 5 
Cor, Ex, Heavy T..%0410% } 3 








hn as COU 


~ . — 





May 31, 1906 








Screw Hook 6 to 12in. .1b.9%¢ 
and Strap. 14 to 20in. .1b. 
22 to 36 in. .1b. Sl4¢ 
Screw ~~ Eye: n 
&% to 1 WC. wcccccccese . 
SEMMOING o0.-e¥e ws se eeee's be 
SGOCR Ssscicaavevrvees 1b. 8\¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers..30&2% 

Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 


re ae a oe 
Galv. Open... ...82.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv. Funnel... .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 
Jap. Funnel. - $2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 

‘Masons! ao.— 
0. 

Cigrelend ee Ne” ie condones each $0.95 
Steel Mortar, No. 158........ each $1.25 
Hoes— Eye— 

Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 

60é 10@60E 104.10 % 

Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899........ ’ 

nes 5&10% 

BiB B, Beate ccccccccccccccces 33% 

Handled— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are selling 
from the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using list of Au- 

geet 1899, or selling at net oe as 
ronk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No 

Gro Madison Catton Hoe... .70&108¢10% 


Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator net 
Ta En cet cadiaan mor TOSIB% 


doz 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 





1 WOIBRE. cccccocces ® doz. 66%? 
Fale Size ene eneenenned doz. $4.0 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..# doz. 50% 
Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe..... iy 
5&10K7 4 % 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy 0&1 2 
We oni 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe 8 
B. soa .35 
nnonen # doz., net, $4.35 
Wk & ov L’ ening Shuffie Hoe, #doz. $4.85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See meeninee, | 7 ones. 
Holders— = 
Angular, # doz. $24.00...... oveee f5&10% 
Door— 3 
Bardsley’s ....+.ececseeseeeeers saacensi s 4 
60:2 





Guperion ii and Tool— 


le Holders and_ File 
giclee 5 
hb reat = aan. # gross. 
older 6 
FO A Pith cenassacrcesesscec. 31:25 
H arte oiinene r— 


Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
Swaty wccccccccccceccccecsveccecceeeee 50% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 






ird C Reading.........sss+s.++ % 
Bird ee a 
i nt’s . Nos, 29, 32, 
oes, isa o3 133 and 136...... 50&10&10% 
Clothes et Reading List.......... 40% 
Clothes wee Sargent 's List .50&: 2d 10 7, 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List...50&10% 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s.. sande 
Coat and Hat, Reading 
Goat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 10% 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsville........ 65% 
Harness, Reading List....... convene OZ 
Harness, Stowell’s.........+seceeseeess 60% 
School House, Stowell’s........0.00+ 70% 
Wire— 
De is tnt ccs «es SORE 
Wire C. & H. Hooks: ia sth am 
T5410@5E& ne £104 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... 0? 


Parker Wire Goods Co., King. F010 


Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 707% 

wenee &. Co. Molding...... 75% 

Wire is Co.: 
BCTRE coccccccccccccccccocccccccces 60&10% 
Chief ......+.. pian edevdaseetedse segues 70%, 
GOT. cecicccocccccsoccccsccescovcess Be 
CBA cecccccccccccccccccccccccccescoccs 65 / 
VY BR cc cccdccccccccccccccccegocecs 14 
CaO TERMED s 0c cc csc cincocessvses aloe 


Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in. -» $8.50 
GONE 5 oc nn. ass “doz. $1. 05@$1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
. . See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35 ; Heav , $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per 02. $1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


= a" wees “ab endaes 

Pt 6s paxes av nceet ¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

BE sudden ca is GOE5SQ@60E 1945 % 


Malleable Iron. seed 
Cores Miz. Co, Gate and cattle, 


Poe e eee Se eC OC Cee eee ee eee 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
Gate and Door Hoo! 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy oo one. 
doz. 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses, 
Hose, Rubber-- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 
Competition “af § @6¢ 
8-ply Guaranteed.. 8 ¢ 9 ¢ 
j-ply Guaranteed.. ft. 10 11 ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coualvs: 
Grade t. 8 $ 


Low Grade....... @ 9 
Fair Quality......ft.10 @i1 
rons— Sad— 


From 4t0 10........16.3 
B. B. Sad Irons.... .1b. meses 


THE TRON 


Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
M6 a0 een . 500 55 
Jap’d Tops....68 65 
Tin'd Tops....73 70 

New England Pressing. 

Pinking— 

Pinkitg: Te OO. 0.0 vives. doz .60¢ 


Irons, Soldering 
See Copwers. 
Jacks, Wagon— 


60 65 
78 «75 


33 80 
lb. S4@4¢ 





Covert Mfg. Co,.: 
DES | Wee iccstiawevensicen eee DO0KB% 
SOE Eile 443 inah cennstendensbeowecdeond 45% 
Covert's Saddlery Works: 
Daisy 
Victor 
Lockport 
Lane’s 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, --50810% 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’ "a ican eden 25% 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20@25 % 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See jare, 
Hollow. 
Knives— 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Bute ner. ins avceond 30% 
Wilkinson Shear e Cutlery Co..... 60% 
rn- 
Wilkinson W gen Brand Knives ond 
Hooks 
Withington Some, zg doz. 
Dent, $2.75; “Yi errated, i 
Serrated, $2. 10; agiee No. i, 
Yankee No. 
Drawing— 4 ; 
Standard Lisd...... 755 @I5410% 
C, E. Jennings & Co., Nos. 45, 46..60% 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42...... 
Ce NE GU. Didcanccdevecencacececas 
Swan’s 


L & J. 


Hay 
Serrated Edge.per doz. $5. 75@6.00 
Iwan’s Sickle KEdge......... # doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 


© sth xcnercnusaxdevaness ¥ gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
DG vis cccieaee doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 
Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
| ie) Se gro .$1.25@$1.50 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. 40@45¢ 


Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por, Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@2.15 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, oS 15% 
Picture, Sargent’s.....cccccccs 10% 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


TT Re Ee 25 


Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders.... 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113.........s+e6. % 
CED seeceaddiccetecescaccke 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 25% 
og =) 4B cp aRntemapepepce rn 50% 
MUU: Ch deiadécosneectveghidgevectnaind 60%, 
SET ids odd bsduenencnakediesadsd 50&10% 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz . $4.25@4.50 
Bitte: Tebuiar; NO. Oecicccres 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Other Styles - 40 @40k5% 


Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 4, BG-tRCR. .ciccss $2.75 @3.00 
No. 2, 3-inch sats Kae cal ate $3.00@3.25 

Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50% 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw. . 
doz. 35@40¢ 









Door— 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 

. # doz. $2.90 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples............ 50 

= Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 

0&5 % 

Richards? Tramp, Noa. WF. .cccccsces $1.50 
Leaders, Cattle— 

7 doz. 50¢; large, 60¢ 

Covert Mfg, Co.: 

Cotton, Hemp and Jute, 45%; 
Sisal, 
Lifters, Teansom— 

Dun TEE ME deicndndeesh ooetastasacteenses 33% % 
Lines-- 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
| Ss. eee $2.25 2.00 1.75 
TO Olas 60s 5's $1.75 1.35 1.10 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes. "0 ft., 


y, gro., $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00: Air 
ine, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; Alabama, 
17. 00; Emp ire, $16. 00; Advance, 
14.00; Belips $13.50; Chicago, 
11.50; Stan ard, $10.50; Columbia, 
50 ; ‘Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 
Samson Cordage Works: 





Solid Braided Chalk, fos, 0 to 3..40% 
Silver fake Braided Caak, No.0, 

O° . $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No. 
oo" “ neon re agpeegsoeassce , 
White Cotton. No 3%, 

00; Wo. 44, tt Nat we, 

No. 4, $2. 

Linen, No. 3%, $2.50 
Br WU, SR cb does caguvsdsceoctsioc 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 6 


White Cott 50; 
one ‘otton. $7. Drab Cotton 


Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft.. 


ae 80 £5, 2. e Rat! 75: 
We isc MMR sickan..n ccotsuendans ~ % 


AGE 


1807 





Leche Cabinet— | 
Cabinet Locks. . .8344@33%4€7%4% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o. eI 


NOTE.—Net Prien are very often made 
on these goods. 


Reading Hardware Co.............s- 40% 

a Ea a vdnwumancenncnads 40%, 

EE Cada cdbeseccdcnacedad 10& 10°, 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50%, 
Elevator— 

GT eddncidadcdtedccdenudsceeveectt Se", 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron... .75&10k5@80k8Y% 
OE Peet re general. 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steet a 







MPU uaddhathuansccdecassnasdeaexe 10% 
Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent 
ERONSS ONG BrAGs....ccccocsscces 62% % 
SN S kadeidcundsnddidenurieand 50K 10% 
POM sececse ee f2' 
Window Ve 
Robison Patent 

Lock OP ereecesessecesesseeseces 


Wrought Bronze and Brass... 
Wrought Steel.............. we 55 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..25 
MINED Ade ccctbcdaueciscvcccusurevcveud 40 


Wlachtece~—Berine~ 





Com, Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 
Swan's Improved...........s.++0+- 40&10% 
Angular 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4..........< 5585 % 
Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 
Snell's, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Oartehnns 
Reisinger Invincible Te nd Power.. 
# doz. $43. 00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
| MR cousrceetsqsiebadtesese< 30° 
Moore’s Hand Hoist with Lock 
biisbsencinsiaeidemmandaamedian 20% 
Ice Cutting— 
SN ikicvncks.cedenscetescdbied 12%% 
Washing 
Boss Weeks Machine € so. Per doz 
BEE BOON Uscevsccesendvcccscsedsendd $57 
Boss Rotary Lahdiandanhiinxapeneiiiteanl $54. 0 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1. -§54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1........ $43.00 
Standard Perfection.......... $26. 0¢ 
Cinti Square Western...... 00 
Uneeda American, Round 00 
Mallets— 
TE a an 0c oceans’ 454h5@50 %, 
EE a cacaasnas 454550 %, 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
DOGG bi dér ci cue doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Ti We ins ccncicececctenned 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 


Western, W. G. Co., Potato... .60&10% 

Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 
50&10° 





See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mf; | Nbcmeihedetiad B@° 
National list Tee.  . Seesecschsueae 30% 
Parker's Columbia a Victoria .50&10@60 “, 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@60 7, 
Swift, Lane Bros, Co............+-++- 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheapest..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
OCROGD. wcccers all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50014.50 
12 1h = 16 18-in. 
High Grade. .. .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
CRUE. ceestccnccececesues.ctes &e5 
SE SI + tcctacdeaddons ceases 70 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70 
ED. GIEN ccc ccccocccaccceveassaunens 70 
SS ae piacere 6045 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing....60 
Pennsylvania Golf.............sessse«s 
Pennsylvania Horse.............. 33°44&5 
Pennsylvania Pony............+.... 410&5 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel.. - -T0&10& 105 % 
Style B, Low Wheel........7 70810852 
Style C, High Wheel.......... 70&10% 
Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 


Philadelphia: 
Revie a oi 
Style A, all Steel : 
Style E. High Ke 74 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list. 50% 





ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads. Miscel- 
laneous . kA MESY 
Cut and Wire. "See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’ dc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nes. 6 7 S 10 
Anchor .......2 21 2 19 18. 10&5% 
Champlain ..3B % 2% 4 2@..... 50° 
Coleman ..... PESO an ae: TE wecas net 
New Haven... 23 21 2 19 18 ...4 
ED - nntdlichindbsenensccenes Bh es 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
m™ 2 2% 3 3%in, 
Brass H’d.j5 55 60 .70 .. gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Of liat. 
Square, Blank or Tapned.. 
5.90@5.00¢ 


Hexagon, Blank or Tanned.. 
5.30@5.40€ * 


Square, Blank, C. & 7.5.20@5.30¢ 
Hexagon, Blank, C. & T.. 
5.9006.00€ 
Hot Pressed. 


Square, Blank...... .5.10@5.20¢ 
Hexagon, Blank..... .5.50@5.60¢ 
Square, Tapped...... ». Ma 5. 10¢ 
Heavagon, Tapped. ... .5.40@5.50¢ 
Oia 
eee 1b. 64@6%4¢ 
LE OS SS ee 1b. 5% @6¢ 
OU sks cb ce Cbeades lb. 44@5¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum... 24, a 3¢ 


In carload lots \%¢ Ib. off, f.0.b. 
New York. 


Oil Tanks— Sce Tanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........50&10% 
Pe OP sR e vs cde eeen TOGIMES %, 
Bain £6 Bile e wes <0s.cn WEGNWES% 


Chase or Paragon: 
g 


Brass and Copper.......50&é10% 
a, or Ci ea aceauwns 654107, 
SUE wtandeneaed me ceas 65410% 
Malle: abl e, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos. 
oO oe oie one Gh canlagl 20 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Petters, 
Nos, 1, 2 oh a aa 
American Tube «& Stamping Co. : 
Spring Bottom Cans........ T0@70&1 i 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@608 10° 
Openers— Can— per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 


Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35@40¢ 


Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@ $3.00 
EL dncihén deunauccaiuevedaudan’ 50&10% 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. W@45¢ 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 
# doz., 75c.; per gro., $7.50 
E en 
Nickel Plate........ ed ounces #@ doz., $2.00 
SPE. PR Gies cecocccsenccces # doz., $4.00 
Pde 
Asbestos Packiig, Wick and 
BE eam Nevchdavaue ax 17@22¢ 
Rubber— 

(Fair ots goods.) 
Sere ee 11@12¢ 
Sheet, C. o. Givictvgawes 11@12¢ 
Sheet, Tide wb Cee ecee ee 12@13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum... ..cees pO@45¢ 
See 40@ 50 ¢ 
Jenkins’ "96, @ hh 80¢........2 25@B&5% 

Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12%4¢ 
CUO ewer wevwe severe. Ib. §@ Poe 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
R. M. oe with gauges—No. 1, 
$6.25; 2, $6.50 ® doz 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 

Pans— Dripping— 

Co a? eee 65410 % 
Fry 

Common meee 

Nos, .. 2 3 4 

Per doz.. “$07 75 0.80 0.90 1.10 130 


Retrigerater, Galva.— 
Inch .... 12 15 16 18 


Per doz. $1. 95 225 280 3.15 
Roasting. and Baking— 
«Regal, R, M, # doz., Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10, $5.25; S. "$5.75; 30, $6.25. 
Savory. # doz.. net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 
aoe. # Fr: 
No * 60 140 «6150 )=— 160 
$30" 00 Pe, 00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Felt, | 

6 to 30 lb., per 100 sq. ft.6¢ | 
Roll Board or Building Felt, | 

3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 Ibs.,\~ 

a 


gm 0” 8¢ | 
Mill Board. Sheet, 50 wv 40| 
in., 1-82 to % inm....... 7¢ | 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing; 6500 aq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 Ibs. to roll 
35a 0¢ 
Medium weight, 30 lbs, to roll, 


Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to an 


56@Q60¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; $ ply, $1.10; § ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 5% 8q. 
i, Oe a as cues ne omaie $48.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 93q. © 
GFP DUES ta Kd a bicnwe aes 1.75 


Tarred Paper— 


1 ply (roll 300 aq. ft. mn Bs was 
$32.50@35.50 

2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft.........55¢€ 

S ply, roll JOR aq. ft... ...0.. 15¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.) .7%0¢ 


Sand and Eme 
Flint Paper and Cloth..50 10@60% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... 25% 
Emery Paper and CVh. 50k 10@60% 


Parers— Apple— 





SED \cccuindenadmionsdions doz. $4.00 
SY icici aeeiei se. oz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved............ each $6.50 
BET wubdustulaabies ddiessne #8 doz. $4.00 
SED * kacddencveceaes edeasnuaied each $7.50 
Eureka Improved...:.......... each $20.00 
Family Bay State.......... # doz. $5 fo 
Improved Bay State Levenmke # doz. 0 
TE GOs. cscediscndacesos doz. $5.00 
New T, ightning.. doz. $7.00 
SD Hid, ccdetaewicevedea PF doz. $3.B 
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MebMas Ws ..0:s0s00dcascssees Pokes, Animal— +g. | Acme.....-.+.++. 1% me 16¢; 2 ».. » Razors— 

eg es “§ Ft. Madison Hawkeye......%@ doz. $3.25 Pox-aliWieei;" Nos, "Sand é, 2 UNNEIIT Sl vncesechsteensenseieie 50% 

White Mountain...-.. Ft. Madison Western....... #® doz. $4.00 Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. 504 on coon No. - . $20.00 
Potato— Police Goods— iGeal age ie i kei 10% Fox Hasors, fe. oi = 4 

Baratoga .....0,.ceccccocceers # doz. $7.00 | Manufacturers’ Lists. . .25@25é5% No. a. Foy i “linge 5 in. . inige . # doz. $25.00 J 

White Mountain............-- # doz, BONE  vbecedsscescensascbacasstceyssua [te 1% i ig? 2 i 19¢ | Red Devil...........000. eas tena 

Picks and Mattocks— Polish—Metal, Etc— Tackle Biocks ‘See Biocks. Silberstein ; " 
List Feb. 23, 1899.......se+% 15% ae No. 2, 5 b can (powder), Pumps— Seiten, ee e- achnedebabauet¥ee “ 
Gronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, each, $1.25; # doz., $12.00; No. 2,10 | Qigtern ...........-. 60@60£10% | Griffon: No. 00.. 


# doz., 
Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 


Pins, Egeutehocn— 
BVOER + os o's ses nsasess 160410 % 
Iron, list Nov, U1, ’85. “60 60610% 
‘ Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 

Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in. 50610 @50E 105 7 


Extra Heav y, 2-6 in...... 654107, 
Fittings ...+.+.% VOL1LO@I0£ 10485 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Consumers, Carloads. 


Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. eo 


& % in.71% 55% 689 
¢ % 739 39 05 6 8 6 
Ns ade %% 63% 72% g 
f to 6 in..79% 099 7644% 00, 
7 to 12 in..%4% 59% 1116% 56 Io 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 


eee eeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeee eo 


BLSLSL 


to 24 in.: 
New England........-- -68% 
New York and New Jersey. 11% 
Maryland, Delaware, E. Pa.73% 
West. Pa, and West Vo. 75% 
Virginia ......+++-45- + + ED 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky... 75% 
DRE: 6. 5 wes 000 0.0ws te 17% 


NOTE.—Carload lots are generally de- 
livered. 


Pipe, Stove— 


yards’ Nested: oL UBuotL 
.i per {0 joints.. 40 $8.00 
6 a. per 100 joints.... 7.50 8.50 


per 100 joints.... 8.50 9.50 
Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood plance~ 








Bench, first qual........- 40410 
Bench, oes qual. . - 50410 
Moldin Lanes» 83% G10 
Bailey's “sianies Be & L. Co.)..... 0% 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 2 
neh, First uality eosened 40@40& 10 
Bench, Secon quailty: ana 
RREEEEY nin ccsvoswesccese 107 
Toy and German.......+++++ ated 0 6 
Geep ‘. “ ococecsl 60% 
10 00: " 
Bench, Virst Quality...... eo 
Bench, Second Quality... fe 
SRRREEE 060 piseensogusesee 33% Yk107 
Adjustable Wood Bottom..... +12 804 
GEEAOR x compecntareieessesonennses eons OOK 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 40% 
Chaplin’s Iron_Planes...........- 10% 
sijooeyanoous Planes (Stanley R. £, 
DO.) aaccccicececceceescersseseeeree 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Iron euanee - 607% 
Sargent’s /& 10 p 
Union ..c.s-crrcccccesceess 607% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Piane Irons...... 
254 1030. 
Buck Bros.........- 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Ohio Tool Co......... 
Stanley R, & L. Co... 
SIREN acapovhesessencecetesvussompansen 50%, 





L. & 1. J. White 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 


Kohler’s Eclipse............+. # doz. $8.50 
Plates— 
Dae 2 cceesteankcen ee 1b. 4@4%¢ 
Self-Sealing Pie * Plates (R, ‘ 
Co.). B doz, $2.00.........cescccees 50% 


Pliers and Nippers - 
Button Pliers. -enes. 10, 5% 
Gas Burner, per ‘doz., 5 in., $1.25 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ 8 1.50. 
Gas Pipe. 7 0 18-in. 

$2.00 $2.25 $3.00 i? 


Remmd TIGRE, «0.00scccccecressoccced % 
Cronk & © arriér Mfg. Co.;: a 
American Button.........s.s000+ 75&10% 
CGE Dc cocvecnnseseccoccccencsgseses 0° 
Stub’s Pattern.........cccccsccsesss 50% 
Combination and others..........33%% 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Tools........... 40& 10@40&10410%% 
The Nettleton Mfg. Co. Reversible 
CRE HD os cenovescosccstnsnd 40% 
P., 5. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip- 
oe Subshbetebeceess cebonssbseditensea 0% 
Schollhorn Co, 
I scapidunj decane diled 33% % 
EE MDs niasitpertesudivsunennniil 3¥4 
BUIUR ecndccccpccovssncesocannnnest 50 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
CRD Pscccccagecen vey easebes ooee OX 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds......40% 
Plumbs and Levels—_ 
Cyppin-s -Stephens Co.: 
bs and Fewels...... 30@30& 10& 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor.40@40&10&10 
Pocket Levels............ 10&) 
Disston’s Plumbs and Leve' 
Disston’s Pocket_Levels..... ad 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron BH 





c. . Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjust- 
stusdone chabeaseeubeoseneeeul W&T%% 
Stanley BB, 40: Bes GPivvevccansese ocend 
Stanley’s Duplex........... eovcccepoas 8 
onds’ Extension. ...........scceess 33% % 


Poachers, Egg— 
Buffalo Steam Erc Foehen. 7 
1,_ $6.00 b 


: No. 2 
$9.00: ee YT when tert 
Points, Ginsters" _— 


Bulk and 1-lb. papers,.... .1b. 10¢ 
eee Ib. 9@ 1046 
Ib. papers..........10.9%@U¢ 


can cakes’ each, 52.50; e doz., $24.00. 
es Li uid, a: 1X 4 Bt). i, 
0Z., ° qu 
Prestoline ee h novepssesdescoenenbene 02 
George William Hoffman: 
U. Metal Polish i pete, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; @ gro. $4.50; 
% tb boxes, # doz. sf; 1 Bb 
boxes, # doz. $2.25. 
i. . Liquid, 8 oz, cans, # doz., 
$1.25; # $12.00. 
Barkeepers” Friend Metal Polish, # 
Wynn's’ Winite™ fee 
rnn’s nite Silk, % pt. cans, 
shoe 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Beuzine Paste, 5 cans, 
#8  1d¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans. 


Se ibe 
Black Jack Paste, % ID cans, 

Black Kid Paste, 5  can....each, r] 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 


3 100 a in aa bib Wis ‘ oe whats ae ognsioeseese % 
osep Jixon’s, gr. TOawaos ceases % 
Dixon’s Plumbago.............+.. # hb 8e 
PED. 6enncecedaectconecadecse # gr. $2.50 
Gem, BW gr. $4.50... .ccccccccccerccces 10% 
Japanese ondeb sesentacgesesseene # ar. $3.50 
OEE SOMME ansoonsendastssapansel # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
w # doz. $1.50 
Slack Silk, 5 t pail.......... each 70¢ 
Black Silk, % Wb box...... # doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box...... # doz. $0.75 


Black Silk, % pt. liq...... # doz, $1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 


eh MS eer gro. $9.00 
2S eee gro. $10.00 
1% qt., Square........ gro. $11.00 
8 qt., Square........6.. gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steei— 
Steel Pence Posta, =o. 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% fF. > 
Steel “itching tli samasaneted each $1.30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 


Bnameled ......0¢ nove opel 
le esecceses oe 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 W..... each 45¢ 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 1b: 22 leach 75¢ 
Rifle, \%-lb ecccsces each 15¢ 
Rifle, rib. covcccconcs GOOR O56 
In Regs: 
ABM-lb, KEGE. 20. oe scccces 0F8.60 
BELO. BOGS. cccccccscoces cfh lO 
“Keg Semi-Smokeless : 
GP WD. Bis cogcegaveveccovesil $6.50 
Keg (12% b bulk) epdosdnan'l .50 
Quarter seg (6% tM bulk)........ 1.90 
Case 24 (1 cans bulk).......... 50 
Half case (1 cans bulk)........ .50 
King’ s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 
Keg, - OD Pr onbancnseu $12.00 $15.00 
Ki bulk)... 6.25 5 
Quarter (6% I bulk). 3.25 4.00 
Case 24 ae cans bulk).. 14.00 os 
Half case 12 (1  c. bk).. 7.3 


Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. "suas. 


Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise a EDs scteceurdcebe 20@25% 
Presses— 
Morrill’s Se: 1, ®@ doz., $20.00......50% 


Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Cork— 


Invincible Cork Puller............. $21.00 
Pullers, Nail— 
SET doc cneunedncdeis pabbehedesasmbael 50% 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, @ doz., $12.00.. 
33%%& 10%, 


Meeit's No. 1, Nail Puller, # ‘dos. 
$20.00 % 





Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No. 2, case er baie si’ 
doz. 
Diamond B, No. 3, case lots........ 


doz. 
Giant No. 1, # Gos, net No, 


$16.50; No. 3, $15........0.0.....38%% 
Staple ine Ue... pouséascbarecenie at 


Parrot Tack and ~~ wa #R dor. 
Pulleys, Single Wheei— 


ee «44.6 eae ™ s 3: 
A — or Tackle, m 
$0.30 45 60 1.05 


Hay *Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 weeny 4 5 in., $1.55 


as F ‘House, doz... ..$0.65 % ish 
n 


De ween ess ™m% 1% 
Screw, ess .. $0.16 .19 30 
ne aus * 2 ‘ 
Side, doz. cone 40 55 60 
a ss ctawe ™ ™% et &%& 


Stowell’ s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60410% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
WNGUIED BAcccktsccncansenendbesitn 60 
Side, Anti-Friction..2.222.22272 60&:19° 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 


Round End, per doz, 1% and 


Ee FRR Re 16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 


- 146@19¢ 


per doz., 1% and 2 in. 


Pitcher Spout.........80@80é10% 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc. 45G50% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)....... 


Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... 710859 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 

By ee Oe A BOO GO es cneccns tee ad $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.....,...- 8 doz. $6.75 


tow i & rating 8, Fast Mail Hang,. 
Sr TED ccnacapctaanorasamnsieechss % 
Flint i hy Jalling’s Fast Mail ‘ 
NS 2dt coh’ ad bul athscenasebeia Ieee 55&5° 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. 80% 
Meneug. . 


National Specialty Mfg. Co., 
DTG. 040460 nn bedeseos 
Mechanical Sprayer.. 
Myers’ Pumps (low 1 
Myers’ Power Pumps.... 
Myers’ Spray Pumps 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Vailve—Per 

gro.: 
Inch... 2 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 — 
Iach.... 8 3% 3% 3% 
"$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 40 
> on Cup Leathers—Per 100: 








Inch... 2% 8 314 4 
$2.75 8.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddiers’ or Drive, good...... 


doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, good qual- 
Dt he's > 050.08 Sens bee $1.75@2.00 
Revolving CE Pee ere 
doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive.50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 55% 


Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, IC, 
SED nin bEUAiin edeeshenteansesones ceed 50% 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 

Niagara Hollow Punches....--------- 40%, 

Niagara Solid Punches........... 55&10% 

wm, pours Gas 
Bernar ++ 33% % 
Lodi - 50% 





Paragon .. . 
Steel Screw, & K. - -50% 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., = Mie 'W. Co...40% 
Tinners’ Solid, P.,'S . & Ww. Co., ¥ 

SLi A> eeeceseupestens saree evccesd % 


ail—Barn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 


Slidin 
1 
Ailit Mts. OS 
No. 1, Reliable ‘Her. Track, @ ft. He 
No, 2, Reliable Her, Track, # ft. 

Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..#@ ft. 2%¢ 
N. J. Rail 2a¢ 


Griin's: eee ccccccccccccssocees 


Deets “et fee 


er 


xxx, 100 ft., : i 3-16 in., $3.00; 
nis Pa ie. § > 100 ft. 1 3-16 
inge anger, x 
in., $3.10; 1% x ha in., '$.60 
Lane’s: 


inged Track, ® 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
oN ai % oe 1 in,, $2.75; 1% 
. ! t., n., 
in.,” $3.50; 1% in., ‘Ss. 
Standard, 1% im...:....... 8 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros. 
# 100 ft. No. 501, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 tr. $2.75 
Mehinnes, ms 
Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., re awe 


BN WREIDEE ove vbcncecdestases “eft 
Standard ooctte as ¢ 
Myers’ Stayon BORE ewes ccic cocked 6ige10 i 





00; 1% x 
50, 


Special Hinged Hanger Rail.. 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65............. “50% 
Gauge Trolley ack, ® ft., 

9¢; No. 32, 14¢; ‘No. 33, 20 


50 / 
Nos. 61, $3.00; 62, $3.25; 63, $3.50; 64, 
$4.00; 45, 2; 46, $3.50; 49, No, 1, 


$3.25; 49 2, $3.50. 

Safety oo Hanger Co.’s Storm 
BE  iimktnes nudennendccnns onl 0% 
Safety Door Hanger Co.’s U. 8. 
WORMRTG cccvcccccccescoctescesoceced 60% 
Stowell’s: 

Cast Rail....... eeveccccoosens # ft. 1%¢ 
Steel Mail, . Piaim.......ccccccecsess 2% 


Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in....@ ft 3¢ 


Wrought Bracket, Me x 5-i6..# ft. 7¢ 

Swett’s 2 8 ¥ ie Res 6 
P. L. B. Steel Rail, Senha ¥ 100 ft. §- 
Bes De Ee scccoccacdd 100 ft. $2.75 
Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many goods are sold 
at net prices, 
Fort Madison ‘Red Head Lawn.. 25 


Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, 
Gos... a ccececesecocecs ececececccees 
Cronk 
oo “Cham ion Garden, doz., 12 
teeth, $15. 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00. .75% 
Victor Garden, '® doz., 12 teeth, 
$15,00; 14, $16.80; 16, $18.00........ 80% 
Queen City Lawn, # doz., 20 teeth, 
SE, Bey Bin nscenccecetccecccss 
Anticlog Lawn, # doz............ $00 
Malleable Garden.............. 70&10% 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Paragon, 20-tooth........... # doz. $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth:.......... # doz. $3.00 


Steel Garden, 14-tooth....8 doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, st rsa? 


a2 

Weldiess Steel Garden............ T5&5% 
Rasps, Horse— 

DEED .nnsnsasesesoesesneneosansecdl 75% 

Helier Bros.’..........+. TNA S@TVR INAH” 

McCaffrey’s American St’d...60&10&5% 

New Nicholson...........++.+. 70&10@75% 


See also Files. 


All other Razors. 


Safety Razors— 
Kampfe Bros.: 
Star Safety........... 


Star Safety Corn.... 










Silberstein 
Reels, Fishing— 
a ta ae 
6, A 6, »* 6, 
"g.8 16, 16, qos. ‘13> 
OR: Nesnced Populo........ 2% 
Aluminum, German @#ilv., Bronze.257 
i Be ia tac iv ea cancer tes 20 
i N, 06 .N, 6 RM, 
N, 6 PN, ‘o N, 26 PN: 
PT ediehtesnscvaatansvecresess 
BEE eb cceessesese peguadaevedcnnpe 04 
SS rr ees 
BOR. Dlecocccccccccessces ee 
oe ic canstdnahsesagedn $e 


802 
986 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN 
5009 PN, 5009 N 
Competitor, 1 102 _P, 102 PN 
202 8 PR. BA PR.......5. 


304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN: 4542 


Registers— List July 1, 1908. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 





Bronzed .ccccccceseree 70410% 
Revolvers— 
Single Action.......... 95¢@$1.00 


Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
MUCOMERIG: co 6.04 cacc Fevncys $3.45 
BORNE TIC‘S. 00 ci cvcceecgwses $4.00 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
16 iM. ...002--per doz. $2.50@$2.7 


at Sis werekeaa per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
BB TR. wctccccn per doz.$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 24% Sinch. 
Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper .....$1.00 1.15 1.40 doz, 
Rea’s Improved Self-Piercing, Cop- 
per, .2 7 Pi doz., $1.25; 2% in., 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 

doz. 50@55 ¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. . 

doz. 70@75¢ 
Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Ringers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 


Rivets and money. 

a rer H5k5 % 

TOR. OF Bl0Gl. os vesive eas? 

Bifurcated and juphiar-. 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bowes, paste- 
board boxes, 23@25¢ ; Tin bowes, 
29@32¢, 

Tubular, per doz. bores, 50 count, 
29@32¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 





Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction......50 
Barn Door, Sar ent’s list........+.. 60 
Cronk’s Stay No, > ; No. 
at Ath sonabitcchadie saath neath cel _* 
Cyan’ 8 Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0. ‘ns 
Lane's aprnrt cossonenee—essoere ae 
Richards’ Stay: 
mings Adj. and Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
oO. Adj. and Reversible No, 58,50 
ea Screw, Nos, 55 and 57.......- 50 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60......... 50 
eR Re 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..# doz. $1. 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50 
Screw and Spike Stay. doz. 65 
Hinge Adjustable Stay doz. 90¢ 
Rope— 
—— 7-16 in. diam. and reer: 
VO. sven wptees » 12¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and ‘larger’ 
Pare’. can vave snes Oe 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and ion er: 
es: Qs cc 303 esas 1b., 8¢€ 
Sisal, ay, Hide and Bale 


Ropes, Medium.and Coarse: 
BOOED Covive ces ivtesebs 
POO 5 ccna era eweoee Ib. I14¢ 


Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
SE G'k<o Cle un 64 wares « Ib. 84 
NR athe renee force 1b.,9%¢ 


— Rope: 
est, 44-an. and larger. 1644@18¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and larger, 


154%@1 
-in. and large he 
¢ advance. 


Common, % 
In coils, 
Jute Rope: 
Thread No, 1, %4-in. & up.tb.7¢ 
Thread No. 2 g 2. ain. é& up.lb.6%¢ 
an 


id on Trangnission 
pein abineqp ade areaieetel # th 17% 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanized .........-5 STILE 
Te, hee aes akcee b 4542 


Ropes, Hammock— 
“Fate Mfg. Co.: 


El ccvtandege<daees wichdlitessevatd 
BS er a 
Goel niaiesy WiDccsctcen ind 60&5 

Rulers, Desk— 


Stimpson & Son 
Boxwood and Maple. sseeececes DK10% 
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THE IRON AGE 





1810 

Hindostan No, 1, R’g’lar.8@ h 8¢ ) 
Hindostan No. 1, Small..# Bb l0¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds)............ 
Tertey Oil Stones, Extra, AF x 
Quen Greek iones: i tot in-we | 
Queer Creek Slips............- we 
Band Stone.......sccsccscscccsees 6¢ 


meters. 
cago hee £. 
Gem Corundum, 10 in., %.00 # 
gro., 12 in, $10.80. 
Norton’ Emery Scythe net 
Lesa than gross lots 
One gross or more......... 
Lots of rd arene +, meee. ? ee.’ ) 
Pike mig. C 
Black aha a "9 sro 


Lamoille 8, S........ I o 
White Mountain 8. 8. a sro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8, 8.. $00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8. So. 7.50 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.9 gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8.% gro. $4.50 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. $4.50 
— k Cut Emery....@ gro. $10.00 
Pure Corundum,..... #@ gro. $18.00 
Crescent ..cccccccssesccccesssees $7. 


00 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 
Seety Scythe Rifles, ; Coat, 3 
Emery Scythe apes, oo 
Balance of 1904 list 33 
Stoppers, Bottie— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls.........-scccesseecses 15&107, 
Morrill’s, #@ doz., No. 1, $10.00...... 508 
Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50.......secsccees 50 
oor— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 60@604&10% 
Pla 


Chapin-Stephens Co............ ee 
Straps— Box- 
Cary’s a ee eee oo -25&20% 
ame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 
Stretchers, ok 
Cast Iron, Steel Pointe, 
wansns 
Socket «+++ -d08.$ 
pales. = és “ rl ° worn ’ — 
retcher an - 
ag # d $6.00...... 20% 
Strops, faser— 
Star Diagonal Strop........+.+-++++ 3% 
Stuffers, “Cone 


Enterprise Mfg. Co.......... an 
National er Co., list 
1903 


J 


Sweepers, cape 
National Sweeper Co. 


a doz, 
Louis XV, Roller * Bearing, old 
aes ame one % saeco oo —" 
epplewhite, Ro “ 
sy Plated. .cocsccceccocdenesceses $72.00 


Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered b ppocdnocnsocasane $36. 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, ——. 


Glass top, Nickeled............. $36. 
National ueen, Roller rr 
Fancy Veneers....-.---++++..--++ 00 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers. 
Nickele@ ......0e0+++ee+e8 oumpedsd $25.00 
Triple Medal, Roller Suny 
Nickeled ....cccsescoesssecscsees« . 
Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$24.00 
Mariom Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Nickeled ....0.ssccccccccccescvess $24.00 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, N’kel. $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, Je. $18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), on 00 

Bearing, Nickeled..........-+.-- 
Monarch Extra (17 in, ons) 

Bearing, Japanned.. 
Auditorium (26 in. 

Bearing, Nickeled 






Mammoth (30 in, case), 
Bearing, Nickeled.........- ne 
NOTE.—Rebates : per dozen on 
den tots Bp geen gm fon dower 
zen lots; . 
$2.50 per -five-dozen lots. 
Streator Metal § Stamping Co.: 
Model E, oe pbobbts # doz $25.00 
Model A, Sterling.......-. ¥. doz. $25.00 
Model B, Starting, —s * a debits 
doz. $23.00 
Model B, Sterling, uakeed Lemans 
~ a 
Model C, Sterling........ oz. 
Model D, Sterling........ # doz, $19.50 
acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 
New List, May 1, 1905. 


American Carpet Tacks.... 
904 





% 
American Cut Tacks .904 y 4 
Swedes Cut Tacks... .9&0G—% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ .90&5 —% 
Gimp TORS. vacsiacss 9k 50A— 7 
Lace Tacks.......... 94 0a—?, 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... oe Pa— % 


Looking Glass Tacks. A 
Bili Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
9450A— 
Hungarian Neails........ 85a@— %, 
Finishing Nails...... 704 10@— %, 
Trunk and read one .80@— 7, 

NOTE, — The prices are for 
Standard Weighing an crira tet nen 
on Medium We and an extra W@5% 
és given on light weights. 

Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
995 or 6 tens 

See also Nails. Wire. 

Tanks, Oil— Each. 
Emerald, R, M, Co.......... 30-gal. $3.40 
Emerald, R, M. Co.......... 60-gal. $4.25 

ueen City, R, M. Co...... 30-gal. $3.65 
jae City, R. M. Co...... 60-gal. $4.50 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin ..59@Q— 
Patent Leather........ 25@3045 
Rteel Ce 
Chesterman’s ......... .25@25&5 
Fddy Aases’ Skin............ 40& 10@50 
Fadvy Patent Leather.......... h 
RNG Week ssccoccvcsvccenctertd @0& 10% 


Keuffel & Esser Co.% 
Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 0&10@50 %, 
Favorite, Duck and Leath 


ce B&s@B&e. 
Metallic and Steel, lower list...... 





Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger. . 
per 100 iba. $2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 
Tin Case........ 804£ 10@80£ 1045 %, 
Ties, Baie—Steel Wire— 
Ck See 804244 
Monitor, Cross Head, éc....70 


Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties.............+. %3&10% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, doqanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 





Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & 1. J. White.............. y4 
ay— 
Myers’ Hay Tools....... - 50% 
Stowell’s ay sneseers. 50% 
Stowell’s Hay Forks . 50% 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys............... 502 
Miniature— 5 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... 3% 
aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 
Simonds’ Improved...........+.++++- 33% % 
Simonds’ reas Spsoshacsngackeoas 25% 
L. & I. J. White..... © petddetess coool 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom: 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 


$1.15G@$1.25; gro... . .811.50@I12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 


doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 


Jame— os 

Imitation Oneida...... T5@75€5 % 

pompous Gosecenivharessooesnies etbee 4, 
awley EDR cals ns aseessseeceenshe 

NE dsiR- cencnantdadeuseetkisame T0&10% 

Oneida Community Jump........... 50% 


Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
8149 ¢ 
Mouse, Round or ope Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


ere 
oe each $1.21; ® doz. pas 
$6.50; case 0! 


No, 
No, . B doz, 
$5.75 doz. 


No. 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.25; case of 72 

gro. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; case, of 150 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 
e $2.25 doz. 


Disston Brick and Pointing......... 307 
Disston Plastering... ........+.+e.se0s+ 2 
Opie = Stondese Brand ” and Oae% 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 ee 
KXohler’s Steel Garden Trowels’ 6 6 in. 


gro. $6.00 

Never-Break Steel Garden owels.. 
# gro. $6.00 

Rose Brick and Plastering........ 25&5 %, 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25% 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L, Block Co.: 


New York Pattern.............- 50&10% 
Western Pattern..........+..+.. 60&107 
Handy Trucks.............- doz. ae 
COOGEE . accngdoosechebaneres doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, caareres Pat- 
Fath ebvesipe cvdadee Sas # doz. $18.50 


tern 
McKinney Trucke ----@ach $10.00 
Model Stove Truvcks..,..... # doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash—wNo.1 2 3 
Galvanized, a per doz. bs itt ab." 25 rf 
Galvanized W 


No. "35 
Per doz., ret'ss 70 6°80 7°20 6.60 7.20 818 

Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,%4 and \%-ld. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, \ and \4-lb. Balls . 18@20¢ 
No, 18, 4 and \_-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 25, % and \4-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 36, % and \-/b. Balis. 15@I7¢ 
Line, Cotton 

Balls 


25a 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib, 
Re SE. b> 20s ba pbs D> be 0@18¢ 
Cotton Wrapping. § Balls to Ib., 
acording to quality.. . Up y@20e 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
na Eee ee 18@14¢ 
3-Piy Hemp, 1-\b. 
— A eee IQ 14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, \4 and \%-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine)......9¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. .9¢ 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 


T4@8 
a § and 5-Ply Jute. yet 





— Th. 
AWE aSS ep eEAR I4@ 10% ¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, \%-l1b. Bla. i6¢ 
No. 26§ Mattress, % and, \-Ib. 
ee eg Bl FT Eee s7¢ 


Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 7¢; A Th¢ 
ises— 
GO WOR. Sa val Vesccccbebs 60% 











Parallel— 
‘ son Adjust 
impson’s ustable..... eececcces 40 
Standard . +96 
Amateur BZ 
Columbian Hd ° 





a Universal: t 
~attern rs’ N f 
3 Sa se e 0. 1, $15.00; No. 


Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
4A, $12.50; No, 5A, » gg No, 6A, 
$10:00; No. 10A, $22.50 

Presto Quick Acting pcoeenes 25@25&5 %, 

Bee PENS oon cedebicksscocn' 40 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw. 'iba10e 
Hollands’ 


Machinists’ ovcconccesceescooes 40@40&5 %, 
MED nnstascenaccay oes eees BO&5@70 %, 
Tool Co,: 7 
Adjustable Jaw. nndoeevorccneshousson’ 30% 
DN sethensietoasacocosenspened 50° 
Solid Jaw..........+. eeocecn poccccecs M4 
Massey Vise Co.: 

SEEN” % cco duvcevvecteses erecocceses 40% 


e 
Millers Falls 








Parker's: 

WEED. Adedecccevesacsssoesosssesie 

DUD chdoncceensehdaecnccsdbed 20@25 7, 

WET bidbhindvendebbecdececcet 40@45 %, 

Combination Pipe............... 260 7, 
PUEIED  Seskecetas -20@25 7, 
Sargent’s . -. 40% 
Snediker s -33%% 
Gtepens -33%% 
Wi Mfg Co, Double Swivel.. 


Saw, Filers— 


Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip.............+. sdeeenis 15% 
POTECCE vececrcsrcccccsccccccescoceces 15% 
uick Action, 6 
in., $6. 3 in., fr. : 14 in., $8.00, 
Misceilaneous— 
Biypstl & Keeler Combination gi 


Holland's ‘Combination ‘Pipe. “eicaenaes ¢ 


Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 

OF MUNG. 50. coresreecenevcnsicepecesed 60% 
187 . oo penoseednseassccecseccensd G0K5 % 
Williamson Mfg, Co, Double awivel” 
bination Pipe................ 

ads— Price per M. 
B. E., 11 up 
B, E., 9 and 10 
B. E. nb 0 Sebo se 
B. Bhs Fos 
il up. 





P. 50 
Ely’s “B. E£., 1 and larger. $1. 1.75 
Lly’s P. EB. 12 to 20... .$3. 3.25 

Ware, Hollow— 

Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove oo vad r are: 

Enameled . séoqusll 

TS o's b wiih tiatcn ts > «6 ©0008 60 

Plain or Ungrouna. Site ite 65 

Country Hollow Ware, per a 
White Enameled Ware: 

Maslin Kettles..... siabe 6.06 oe 
Covered Wares 

Tinned and Turned....... ‘HS 


Enameled ..... acpi 
See also Pots. Giue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Wl Ole c ate vesaned 60% 
Ro: * & 0 eR oenqe aaa: 70410 % 
EGCG, TORIGIOR, qn. cscovcecceccees 4010", 
Never Break Enameled............... 507, 
Tea Kettles— 
ee Tea — 
5008. 415-6 8 
Each .... ee s0¢ 55¢ ese 


Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. -65@65&5°, 


OREE TENN w daccvédvectvéysed cinyat 68”, 

ee enepreqe panes 5054 de 10, 
Never Break Spiders and Gustin... 
Never Break Kettles................ te 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5°, 
Solid Steel NKettles.................0. 60% 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone.. 
Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: 8a 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3. % 


- 40@40&10% 


=e Star, family vgnee stationary 
Double Zinc Surface 7 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ary apt me gag) $2.90 
Cable Cross, family size, station- 
GET BUGURATER,, 0 co vcccccceseccvocsed $3.15 
Single Zinc Surface: 


Naiad, family’ size, open back, 
TE nel, I ect Ne = 
Saginaw Globe, pommeseee, family 
size, ventilated nedeccecceecet 
Brass Surface: 


Brass King, Single Surface, open 
~ back °s. 


ate e HOR eee eee Renee eee eeee 


“Enamel King. ‘Single Surface, venti- 
back 


SE WEE cen i cancdennddosesuonnd $3.25 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Rolle ca aektae snd 10@ehd 106 10% 
REE seqeads 
Coil: % 1 ™% 1% Inch. 
we 11¢ 12é ea per bog 


Iron or Steel— 

Size boit.... 5-16 % & 

Washers . $5.60 5.70 3.40 3.20 3.00 
The abore prices are based on 

5.80¢ off list. 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 





May 31, 1906 
In lots less than one keg add 
%¢ per ib.; 5-1b, bowes odd \a¢ 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 


Weumher Strip— 
exible Feilt— 


Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4...... 40410 

a ped PRB ts. per 1 "io". $2; Bie 
Wedges— 

Ou Finish.........1b.2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 

Covert Mfg. Co....... edtebsecuccaces % 

Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Sash— 


Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Hastern District. . .$27.50@$28.00 
Southern Territory. $20.00@$23.00 
Western and Central 


eNO ine cs baru $23.00 @$25.00 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55; 10-in., $2.00; 12-in., 


$2.50; Lj-in., $4.00. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright ané Annealed; 


6 to 9..... Pameecasesecces 80 
10 to 18..... eoccecces BOERS 
19 to 26 sere ee COE 


seeeee B0E2% 


oe ee TBS 
ecccccccs T5kT4 
al 


BF CO TB. ccccsvecs coccccc clan 
Coppered: 

© FO Pi vccese oc tsb cee eee 

bi & ati T5kT 

15 tO 18.....66.4.-T24ek10E2 

BP ie Ba 650 04 kdb arene Vik 104 

27 to 3%6 eoeccccccccccces tt 
Tinned: 

6 C0 Uovrcsssccscr ct 

SB OO Bile bc 0 0'0:6900005° V5h7 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, ra 

Spools . - 106 106 10@ 704 106 106 10% 
Brass and Copper on Spools. 

Bie h004 15 


Brass, list Feb. os 96. - 6 
Copper, list Feb. 26, Waeecces ¥ 
Cast Steel Wire............50 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire_Picture Cord, see Cord. 
right Wire Goods— 

List June 24 '03.. . . 9d&20@90E25 %, 

Brass Cup Hooks and Brass 


-853@—% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wire Netting...... 
80L5@ 80410 % 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., 

$1. 00@ 1.10 
Stendard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 24% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 ¢ 


Nos, 5 and 5 Mesh, 7 w. 345 
MO: 6 Meek, 0¢. 16... 000 
No. 8 Mesh, St , SR . ; 


Wi re, Barb—See Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural - 154 1045G@ 
Alligator or Crocodile. . W0410@7%5 
Baater Pattern 8 Wrenches... 





WL5Q@I04£10 
—-? Forged 8........45@s5d5 
Alligator 
Dog 
Bemis & Call’s: 
Adjustable 8 
Adjustable 
is P a 
B 40 
Combination Black... ceceecccccss 40&5 
Combination Bright............e+0«« 40 
Merrick Pattern...... e0ssecvessseons 50° 


MB. veiee coceecccccees 40 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hal. iaiousas 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&545 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. M0 108585 7% 








Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 
40& 108545 % 
Coes’ ** Mechanics ’ ””.. .40&10& 106545 % 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40&10° 
AGED \ nesdi secs « Mdnecsbedciing bee 50&10°7 
Elgin Wrenches, ® doz............ . 25 
w ee Atteckasent. nes 
iD, a FOR ca ckasvetedendinsocesd 
Elgin tra Dies, # doz........... .00 
Elgin Extra Jaws, ® doz........... 15 
El Monkey Wrench Pipe Jame. 
‘ace cata 10 
Gem Pocket - 30% 
Hercules ... .2 10% 
W. & B. Machinist 
CONG MB sodcbatcnrecisidecdedetiacd 50&5Y 
Less than case lots...............65- 50° 
W. & B. Railroad Special: 
COE: Deere dyocedtessce otkabeccnnaal 50% 
Less than case lots.......... 
Solid Handles, P., 8. & W.... 
BEES: savegecodvececcoenscse 
Vulcan ours penanderssaceent 
ar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, ®@ gross, $7.50; @ doz........ 50.80 
Wringers— 


Tuttle Roller Frees Mop Pail Wrin 
each, $8.00; @ doz.....ccccecseess 
Wrought Geeds— 

Staples, Hooks, éc., list March 
17, "PBo ve ccccccees . -MGWEINY 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. ee 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
GE, Sickie cq cestecpsiiinees \isdchod 70% 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Oost, Madison’s Farmers’ & Pepieht- 
Odd eb acocctcccccdedencacosocsons net 


» $7.90@8.15 





